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L£CTtJRE    XxXllL 

jblferint  ObjeSs  h  diferefit  Perfons.    An  Ac^ 
quaintanve  with   the  Hifiiry   ef  our  owH 
Country  ufeful  to  Perfons  in  all  Ranks  vf 
Life.'    Peculiar  Vfe  of  Biography.     Biogra* 
phta  Britannicaj    and  bther  Biographical 
Writings.     iVe  ought  particularly  to  attend- 
io  the  Connexion  of  Caufe  and  Effect  in  all 
the  Changes  of  human  Affairs.     What  Pre* 
judices  to^  be  more  particularly  guarded  againjl^ 
jifcribing  too  mUchj  or  too  little^  to  general^ 
or  particular  Cuufes ;  too  many^  or  too  fenjd 
Caufesk    tnconvenienees  of  both. 

We  are  how  advanced  to  the  kft  dividdn 
of  our  fubjeft,  namely*  to  point  out  the  mfi 
pt6pjer  objeEls  of  attentitmy  either  to  an  hifto^ 
rian,  or  to  a  reader  ^  hiftory^  that  is  to  di- 

VoLtlL  B  reft 


2  LECTtfRES   ON  PART  V. 

reft  a  perfon  to  thofe  parts  of  hiftory  which 
will  moft  tend  to  form  his  judgment  and 
direft  his  conduct ;  which  was  one  of  the  ufes 
which  hiftory  was  (hown  to  anfwer  in  the 
beginning  of  this  courfe,  and  the  only  one 
with  which  we  have  any  concern  at  prefent.- 
What  objefts  thofe  are  that  amufe  the  ima* 
gination,  and  intereft  the  paffions,  are  confi- 
dered  in  another  courfe  of  leftures,  viz.  that 
on  philofophical  criticifm. 

Since  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  human  life,  different  claffes  of  meH 
require  different  kinds  of  information,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  ftations  in  life.  It. were 
vain,  therefore,  to  prefcribe  one  fcope,  or 
view,  to  every  hiftorian.  He  may,  if  he 
pleafes,  write  for  one  clafs  of  men,  and  there- 
fore, with  great  propriety  and  advantage,  in- 
troduce that  kind  of  information  only  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  them;  or,  writing 
for  the  ufe  of  mankind  in  general,  confifting 
both  of  the  fpeculative  and  praftical  part  of 
them,  he  may  compofe  a  hiftory  of  fuch  ma- 
terials as  promife  to  be  of  the  moft  general 
ufe;  containing  maxims  and  examples  both 
for  the  direftion  of  the  more  aftive  part  of 
mankind,  and  alfo  the  moft  rational  en- 
:  tertainment 
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tertainment   for  the   fcholar  and   the   gen- 
tleman. 

With  refpecf  to  a  reader  of  hiftoi-y,  it  i^ 
obvious  to  remark,  in  the  firft  places  as  haS 
been  mentioned  more  thari  once  already, 
that  every  perfon  will  beft  find  his  account  iri 
ftudying  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country,  or 
profcffionj  and  that  both  in  a  fpeculative  and 
praftical  view. 

If  a  perfon  be  called  to  bear  an  a£tive  part 
in  the  tranfaftions  of  his  country,  either  by 
prcfiding  in  its  councils,  directing  its  force, 
or  performing  any  thing  which  will  probably 
entet-  into  its  hiftory ;  as  his  particular  con-^ 
du(2  is  only  a  part^  and  a  conttnuattbn^  of  a 
feries  of  councilsj  and  t  tfdn  of  exploits, 
which  began  before  he  was  born,  all  the  part^ 
of  which  are  ftriftly  donnefted  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  waysj  no  fudceeding  part,  fuch  as 
he  is  afting,  can  be  well  conducted  without 
a  regard  to  the  preceding.  For  inftance,  how 
ill-qualified  would  a  general  be  to  conduft  a  fu- 
ture war  againft  Frarioe  who  was  unacquainted 
with  the  condu<S  of  the  laft  war ;  when  every 
new  expedition  and  ftratagem  would  necef- 
farily  have  fome  kind  of  reference  to,  or  be 
guided  by,  a  former  expedition  or  ftratagem. 
B  2  But 
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But  the  laft  war  could  not  be  thoroughly  un** 
derftood  without  fomc  knowledge  of  thofc 
preceding  it.  In  the  fame  manner  we  may 
argue  the^  neceffity  of,  at  leaft,^  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  Englifli  hif- 
tory  to  every  Englifh  commander. 

But  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  is  ftill  more 
neceffary  to  a  minifter  of  ftate.  For  every 
treaty  that  is  made  with  any  nation,  and  ev^ry 
meafure  that  is  taken  with  refpe£t  to  it,  muft 
neccflarily  be  adapted  to  the  preceding  tranf^ 
actions  of  every  kind  with  that  nation. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hiftoij 
of  our  country  is  no  lefs  neceffary  to  every 
perfon  who  is  concerned  in  the  enading,  or 
m  the  adminiflration  of  our  laws*  The  con«- 
du£t  of  a  divine  too,  whether  of  the  eftablifli- 
ment,  or  a  non-confbrmiil,  ihould,  in  many 
particulars,  be  directed  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
hiftory  of  our  country,  both  eccleiiaftical  and 
civil  ^  and  the  like  is  neceflary,  or  ufeful,  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  to  every  inhabitant  of 
the  country.  •  Befides,  what  more  inviting 
iubje€t  of  contemplation  can  a  reclufe  perfon 
make  choice  of,  than  to  trace  the  revolutions 
in  church  and  ftate  which  his  own  country 
i^as  undergone,  to  enter  into  the  caufes  of 

them, 
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them,   and  fee  the  manner  of  their  ope* 
ration. 
^y  If  a  pcrfon  read  hiftory  for  real  ufc,  and 

2I  the  direftion  of  his  conduct  in  his  own  pro- 

r  fcffion,    biogrc^hy   will  anfwer   his  purpofe 

more  efFcdually  than  general  hiftory.  Lives 
have  been  publifhed  of  particular  perfons  of 
every  ftation  and  profeffion,  princes,  gene- 
rals, ftatefmen,  divines,  philofophers,  and 
L  even  artifts  of  every  kind,  which  are  of  ex- 

cellent ufe  to  infpire  a  fpirit  of  emulatioi^  io 
perfons  of  the  fame  ftation  and  profefTidu. 
Thofe  in  the  Biograpbia  Britannica  are  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  this  purpofe,  but  the 
General  Biographical  Di£iionary^  though  ex- 
ceedingly ufeful,  will  not  completely  anfwer 
this  end.  The  accounts  it  contains  of  the 
perfons  whofe  lives  are  introduced  into  it  are 
too  concife.  And  we  cannot  become  fuiii- 
ciently  interefted  in  any  character,  fo  as  to 
have  our  emulation  and  other  generous  paf- 
fions  excited  by  it,  unlefs  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  it  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and 
thereby  forming  a  pretty  particular  and  inti^ 
mate  acquaintance  with  it. 

A  fliort  defcription  in  a  few  words  (fuch  as 

i?  given  of  great  men  in  many  general  hifto- 

B  3  ries) 
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j-ies)  is  not  fufficient  to  give  a  clear  idea  pf  ^ 
charafter.  It  muft  be  dwelt  upon  a  con(ider-y 
pble  time  before  it  can  afFed  the  imagination, 
and  intereft  the  paffions.  Indeed,  this  effect 
pannot  be  produced  by  any  general  and  ab- 
ftradl  defcription  whateyer.  Thofe  charac- 
.^ers  only  affe<9t  the  imagination,  aqd  intereft 
the  paffions,  which  we  form  to  ourfelves 
from  the  reprefei^tation  of  a  detail  of  aftions, 
and  a  courfe  of  conduft  of  fome  extent. 

It  is  almpft  needlefs  to  obferve  (though  it 
be  of  the  utmoft  importajice  to  attend  fo  it) 
that  in  propofing  to  ourfelves  the  imitation  of 
any  perfon  or  a<5lion,  we  fhould  take  care 
that  the  circumftances  of  the  two  cafes  be 
perfeftly  alike.     Otherwife  a  fimilar  conduft 
will  have  very  different  confequences.     Yet 
the  circumftances  of  human  conduct  are  fo 
various,  and  changes  are  fo  imperceptible  in 
a  courfe  of  time^  that  men  of  the  greateft 
fagacity  are  often  deceived  by  firnilar  appear- 
ances, and  betrayed  by  them  into  great  ab- 
furdities  in  their  condu£l.  Thus  pope  Paul  V. 
in  the  year  1606,  thought  to  imitate  Gre-^ 
gory  Vn.  in  laying  the  whole  ftate  of  Venicp 
under  an  interdict.    But  time  had  greatly  lef- 
fened  the  terror  of  papal  menaces.     Thp 

Venetians 
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Venetians  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  man- 
date. ^ 

Secondly,  if  we  read  hiftory  like  philoso- 
phers,  we  muft  principally  attend  to  the  con- 
nexion of  cauje  and  effeil^  in  all  the  great 
changes  of  human  affairs.  We  ought  never 
to  be  fatisfied  with  barely  knowing  an  c^^wt^ 
but  endeavour  to  trace  all  the  circumftances 
ia  the  fituation  of  things  which  contributed 
either  to  produce,  or  facilitate ;  to  haften,  or 
to  retard  it,  and  clearly  fee  the  manner  of 
their  operation  ;  by  which  we  (hall  be  better 
able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  ftate  of  poli- 
tical afiairs  in  future  time,  and  take  oyr  mea- 
lures  with  greater  wiidom,  and  a  more  rea- 
fonable  profpeft  of  fucceis. 

Thus  a  perfon  who  confines  himfelf  ftridiy 
to  natural  hiftory  contents  himfelf  with  giv- 
ing a  faithfuj  account  of  the  appearances  of 
nature ;  but  a  philofopher  employs  himfelf  in 
obferving  the  analogies  of  thofc  appearances, 
in  order  to  difcover  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
and  produce  future  appearances  from  known 
preceding  circumftances. 

In  this  cafe  alfo  the  political  phildfopher  has 

the  fame  prejudices  to  guard  againft  that  phi- 

Ipfophers  in  general  have;   particularly  the 

B  4  two 
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two  extremes  of  fimplicity  and  refinement, 
^me,  not  confidering  the  vaft  variety  there 
is  in  the  fprings  of  human  condu(^,  are  never 
induced  to  go  beyond  one  obvious  reafon  of  a 
great  event.  Others  again  afSgn  fo  many 
reafqns  for  the  rife  and  fall  of  ftates,  that  we 
are  fo  far  from  wondering  that  they  rofe  {a 
e^rly,  or  fell  fo  foon  as  they  did,  that  we  can- 
not help  being  furprifed  that  they  rofe  no 
earlier,  higher,  or  i^fter,  and  that  they  fell 
no  lower,  or  fooner,  than  they  did.  When 
hiftorians,  like  Mr.  Hume,  affign  a  great 
jiunjber  of  rcafons  for  every  political  meafure, 
there  is  this  advantage. in  it,  that  though  it 
be  highly  improbable  that  all  of  them  Ihould 
Jiave  been  adijally  thought  of  at  the  time, 
yet,  pf  fo  many,  fome  would  probably  have 
been  attended  to,  and  have  had  real  weight 
with  the  perfong  concerned ;  and  the  reader 
in  this  cafe  may  choofe  what  caufcs  he  thinks 
did  raoft  probably  contribute  to  bring  about 
the  event.  This  method  is  certainly  fairer 
^d  better  than  pronouncing  dogmatically  that 
this  or  the  other  circumftance  was  the  true 
paufp  of  the  event,  when  it  could  not  have 
proLluced  it  fingly,  though  its  operation  wa$ 
nccpflary  ;  or  yvhen  it  was  the  laft  ip  opera- 
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tton  of  a  train  which  gave  birth  to  the  event, 
and  in  refpe£t  of  which  it  was  no  more  than 
a  fecondary  caufe,  and  therefore  not  fo  de« 
ieiVing  of  notice  as  the  primary  caufe* 

I  (hall  endeavour  to  make  myfelf  under* 
Aood  by  a  few  examples  of  the  principal  of 
theie  cafes*  Montefquieu  is  one  of  the  moft 
excellent  of  all  political  writers,  but  his  lively 
manner  of  expreflion  is  very  apt  to  lead  his 
readers  into  miftakes,  if  they  do  not  make  u(e 
of  ibme  parts  of  his  work&  to  explain  others. 
Thus  it  is  too  peremptory  to  fay,  as  he  does, 
that  the  blood  of  Lucretia  pint  an  end  to 
kingly  power  at  Rome ;  that  the  debtor  ap- 
pearing covered  with  wounds  made  a  change 
in  the  form  of  the  republic ;  that  the  fight  of 
Virginia  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  De« 
cemvirs,  and  that  a  view  of  the  robe  and 
body  of  Caefar  enflaved  Rome.  This  is  cer-» 
fcainly  afcribing  too  much  to  fpeSaclesj  with-^ 
out  telling  us  what  wits  the  reaibn  why  fuich 
fpeftacles,  in  thofe  partiqular  <;ircuniftances, 
had  fo  much  influence.  For,  as  he  himfelf 
excellently  obferves,  if  a  particular  event,  as 
the  lofs  of  a  battle,  be  the  ruin  of  a  ftate, 
there  muft  have  been  a  more  general  realon, 

why 
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^hy  the  lofs  of  a  battle  would  ruin  it.     The 
fame  remark  may  be  applied  here. 

Bolingbroke  excellently  (hows,  in  a  fami* 
liar  and  ftriking  inftance,  that  we  muft  en- 
deavour to  look  farther  than  the  neareft  caufe 
in  politics.  The  mifery  of  England,  he  fays, 
under  James  II.  was  owing  to  his  bigotry, 
that  to  the  exile  of  the  royal  family,  that  to 
the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  that  to  the  civil 
war,  and  that  to  oppreflion. 

Writers  who,  with  fo  pofitive  an  air,  afFeft 
to  afcribe  the  greateft  events  to  (ingle  caufes 
are  very  apt  to  contradift  themfelves  when, 
in  feparate  parts  of  their  works,  they  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  two  or  more  caulcs  which 
were  equally  necefTary  to  the  event.  Thus 
Montefquieu  fays  in  one  place,  that  what- 
ever Charles  II.  of  England  meant,  certain  it 
is  that  his  conduft  eftabli(hed  the  fuperiority 
of  France  in  Europe  ;  in  another  place,  that 
a  numerous  nobility  without  eftates  has  been 
a  great  caufe  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of 
France.  But  in  other  places  he  very  juftly 
afligns  other  rea(bns  for  the  amazing  increafe 
of  the  French  power.  And  though  in  the 
pflTage  quoted  above,  he  feems  to  afcribe  too 

much 
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much  to  mere  fpeSlacleSj  in  the  revolutions 
pf  the  Roman  ftate ;  yet  in  his  treatife  on 
the  rife  and  fall  of  that  empire,  he  gives  a 
^loft  judicious  detail  of  many  caufes  which 
concurred  to  produce  thofe  events.  Indeed, 
liaany  circumftances  are  really  neceflary  to 
almoft  every  event ;  and,  as  was  obferved  in 
a  former  part  of  this  qourfe,  it  is  very  ufeful 
to  rcfleft  on  what  minute  incidents  the  grcateft 
events  do  often  abfolutely  depend,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  acknowledged  influence  of  gene- 
ral caufes.  I  (hall  juft  add  a  few  more  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  here  to  thofe  mentioiied  in 
another  view  before. 

Mr.  Hume  obferves  that  pope  Clement 
would  probably  have  con  fen  ted  to  the  divorce 
of  Hen.  VIII.  and  confequently  that  the  re* 
formation  would  have  been  prevented  from 
taking  place  in  England,  at  leaf):  at  that  time^ 
?nd  in  that  manner,  if  a  perfon  who  carried  a 
particular  letter  from  Henry  to  the  pope  had 
not  been  detained  by  an  unforefeen  accident 
beyond  the  day  appointed.  Voltaire  fome- 
where  fays,  that  a  ftone  thrown  a  little  harder, 
in  a  battle  in  which  Mahomet  was  (lunne4 
with  a  blow  from  one,  would  have  given  ^ 
flifferent  turn  to  the  hiftory  of  all  the  eaft ; 

and 
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and  that  a  pair  of  gloves  of  a  particular 
fafhion,  which  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough 
refufcd  queen  Ann,  and  a  glafs  of  water 
which,  by  an  afFefled  miftake,  (he  let  fall  in 
her  prefence  upon  lady  Mafliam*s  gown, 
changed  the  face  of  afiairs  in  Europe.  And 
it  is  certain,  notwithftanding  all  the  folid  rea* 
fons  which  are  given  for  the  rife  of  the  French, 
and  the  declenfion  of  the  Spanifh  power  after 
the  difcovery  of  Anvcrica,  that  had  Henry  IV. 
Richlieu,  and  Lewis  XIV.  been  Spaniards, 
and  Philip  IL  and  his  fuccefibrs  been  French, 
the  hiftory  of  thofe  two  nations,  as  Mr. 
Hume  fays,  would  have  been  entirely  rc^ 
verfcd. 

Voltaire,  juftly  ridiculing  the  manner  in 
which  fome  politicians  reafon  after  events, 
fays,  that  ♦*  if  Germany  in  the  time  fucceed* 
**/ing  Charles  V.  had  fallen  to  decay;  had 
**  the  Turks  invaded  one  part  of  it ;  and  had 
*'  the  other  called  in  foreign  mafters,  politi- 
**  cians  would  not  have  failed  to  declare,  that 
**  Germany,  already  torn  in  pieces  by  intef- 
**  tine  divifions,  could  not  have  fubfifted  any 
^*  longer;  and  would  have  demonft rated  from 
**  the  peculiar  form  of  its  government,  that 
^'  the  great  number  of  its  princes,  and  a  plu- 

♦^  rality 
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*^  rality  of  religions,  had  neceflarily  prepared 
^^  the  waj  for  its  ruin  and  inevitable  flaveiy* 
**  And,  indeed/*  he  adds,  "  as  far  as  human 
^*  forefight  could  reach,  the  caufes  of  the  de-> 
^^  cline  of  the  Roman  empire  were  not  £0 
*^  obvious/' 

An  opinion  of  the  profound  policy  of  parti- 
cttlar  perfons  is  often  the  occafion  of  great 
miflakes  with  refpe^t  to  the  caufes  of  im- 
portant events.  How  many  extravagant  things 
are  aicribed  to  the  intelligence  and  fchemes  of 
Cromwell;  and  how  abfurd  is  the  opinion 
which  was  common  in  France,  that  Rich- 
lieu  was  the  only  perfon  who  caufed  Guftavus 
the  Great  to  turn  his  arms  againft  Germany ! 

It  is  very  poffible  that  the  affairs  of  empires 
are  in  fa£fc  conducted  with  no  deeper  policy, 
or  greater  reach  of  thought,  than  mankind  in 
general  exert  in  the  management  of  their  own 
private  affairs ;  only  the  things  themfelves 
are  more  important,  and  therefore  make  a 
greater  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  Vol- 
taire well  obferves,  that  it  is  not  a  fuperior 
(hare  of  penetration  that  nw^kes  Aatefmen. 
All  men  who  have  any  tolerable  degree  of 
undei  ftanding  can  neariy  difcern  what  is  their 
interefi*    A  common  citizen  of  Amilerdam 

or 
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or  Bern,  he  fays,  knows  as  much  on  this  head 
as  Sejanus,  Ximenes,  Buckingham,  Rich- 
lieu,  or  Mazarine.  This  is  certain,  that  all 
the  capital  events  in  this  world,  which  have 
contributed  to  bring  about  a  better  ftate  of 
things  in  general,  all  the  fituations  in  humarl 
affairs  favourable  to  liberty,  virtue,  and  hap-, 
pinefs,  were  brought  about  in  a  manner  inde- 
pendent of  the  policy,  the  defigns,  or  even  the 
wifhes,ofallhumanbeing8,andmu(lbeafcribed 
wholly  to  the  good  providence  of  God,  wifely 
over-ruling  the  paffionB  and  powers  of  men  to 
his  own  benevolent  purpofes. 


LECTURE     XXXIV. 

General  Obfervations  on  political  MeafureU 
When  perfonal  Con/iderations  may  befuppofed 
to  infiuence  public  Meafuresj  and  when  not. 
Difference  between  the  true^  and  the  declared 
Motives  to  TranfaSlionsy  Wars^  @r.  All 
juft  reajoning  on  the  Connexion  of  Caufe  and 
EffeSi  capable  of  being  reduced  to  Pra&ice. 
Periods  of  Hijiory  more  particularly  worthy 
of  Attention.  The  Connexion  of  Sacred  and 
Prophane  Hijiory.  The  SuosfJ/ion  ofthefouf 

Monarchies. 
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Monarchies.  Hifiory  of  the  Grecian  Com^ 
monwealtBsj  why  interejiingy  and  what  to 
be  learned  from  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  propriety  of  af- 
figning  political  rcafons  for  political  meafures, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  where  they  depend 
upon  one  pcrfon,  or  a  few,  perfonal  confide- 
rations  enter  very  much  into  them.  Princes, 
though  politicians,  are  ftill  men.  In  abfblute 
monarchies,  and  particularly  in  Eaftern  coun- 
tries, almoft  every  great  event  is  afcribed  by 
the  moft  judicious  hiftorians  to  the  cfFedls  of 
private  paflions;  and  queen  Elizabeth,  though^ 
no  doubt,  fhe  had  political  reafbns  for  the 
unnatural  part  fhe  afted  towards  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  is  not  without  reafon  thought  to 
have  been  determined  to  it,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  by  her  tnvy  of  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plifliments.  , 

It  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  whatever 
depends  upon  a  few  perfons  may  often  be 
afcribed  to  unknown  caufes,  but  that  what 
depends  upon  a  great  number  is  beft  accounted 
for  by  determinate  and  known  caufes.  Indi- 
viduals may  efcape  the  influence  of  general 
paffions,  but  multitudes  arc  aduated^by  grofs 

and 
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and  fenfible  motives*  Beiides,  multitudes  are 
not  a(hamed  of  being  governed  by  a  regard 
to  the  intereft  of  tjie  whole  body ;  whereas 
fuch  motives  may  influence  the  condudt  of 
particular  perfons,  as  they  will  not  avow,  and 
which  there  are  no  means  of  dilbovering. 

We  find  in  Polybius,  that  in  his  time  the 
declared  reafons  of  the  conduA  of  princes  and 
ftates  were  different  from  the  true  motives  of 
their  conduft;  But  even  this  author  could 
bave  no  conception,  from  any  thing  he  had 
ieen,  of  the  great  refinement  of  modern  poli« 
tics  in  this  refpeft.  To  fee  the  fpirit  of  be- 
nevolencc^  tendemefs,  equity,  and  honour, 
that  appears  in  all  our  declarations  of  war, 
and  the  manifefto^s  which  are  publiflied  upon 
entering  an  enemy's  country,  a  common 
reader  would  think  that  the  princes  of  £u« 
rope  were  more  than  men;  but  then  he 
would  be  furprifed  that  when  all  princes  en« 
tertained  thofe  excellent  pacific  fentiments, 
they  Ihould  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
£inguinary  methods  in  order  to  terminate  their 
differences.  He  would  think  that  when  all 
parties  concerned  were  fo  happily  difpofed, 
they  would  bear  every  thing  from  one  ano- 
ther rather  than  go  to  war. 

8  Thit 
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This  attention  to  the  coniiexibri  of  caufi 
and  effeU  ought  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to 
philofophers.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  aftive 
ftatefman  clofely  to  ftudy  it.  For,  as  Boling- 
broke  obfervcs,  the  great  benefit  we  ought  to 
derive  from  the  fludy  of  hiflory  cannot  be 
reaped,  unlefs  we  accuftom  durfelves  to  com-* 
pare  the  conduft  of  different  governments, 
and  to  obferve  the  methods  they  did  purfue^ 
and  the  meafures  they  might  have  purfaed  j 
with  the  nftual  confequences  that  followed 
the  one ;  and  the  probable  or  poilible  confe- 
quences of  the  other. 

Befides,  in  politics,  as  in  every  other  branch 
of  fludy,  all  juft  reafoning  on  the  connexion 
of  caufe  and  effe<St  is  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  pradice*  A  theory,  or  a  general  rule  of 
cpnduft,  can  only  be  derived  from  the  obfer- 
vation  of  a  train  of  caufes  and  cfFefts  in  real 
life;  and  all  ading  is  at  random  without  re- 
gard to  fome  theory.  Indeed,  it  is  impoffible 
to  aft  at  all  without  fome  view^  and  that  view 
direded  by  fome  [by pot  he/is ,  to  which  the 
event  is  expeded  to  correfpond*  Is  it  not 
then  better  to  form  to  ourfelves  the  beft  hy- 
pothefis  about  human  aftions  that  we  can 
coUeft  from  reading  and  obfervation,  than  to 

Vol.  II.  C  aft 
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a£t  abfolutely  at  random  j  and  is  it  not  better, 
and  fafcr,  to  follow  a  more  pcrfed  theory, 
than  a  more  imperfcft  one  ? 

Thirdly,  there  arc  certain  periocis  in  the 
hiftory  of  power ^  of  knowledge^  and  of  cm»* 
merccy  which  are  more  defcrving  of  a  clofe 
attention  than  others,  and  fehefe  I  ihall  cndea- 
\o&  to  point  out  to  you* 

The  firft  thing  defcrving  in  an  efpeciat 
mannef  the  notice  of  a  divine,  is  the  connexum 
of  Jiured  and  profane  hijior^j  ia  the  fucceflioa 
of  th«  four  great  monarchies^  the  Babybniaa, 
Perilan,  Grecian,  and  Rom^i;  in  order  to 
fee  the  accomplilhment  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  John.  The  whole  of  this  iubjef): 
is  treated  very  largely,  and  ia  a  jinlicious^ 
manner,  by  Prideaux,  in  his  cxcelfenc  trea- 
life  on  this  fubjeA.  Rollin,  and  Bofiuet^ 
have  alfo  taken  particular  notice  of  it« 

Pafling  by  ecclefiaftical  hiftory ,  unlefs  where 
it  is  particularly  conncdled  with  civil,  the  next 
period  worthy  of  our  notice  is  that  which 
contains  the  hiftory  of  the  Grecian  common^ 
wealths ;  every  ftage  of  which  we  have  fo 
fine  an  opportunity  of  tracing  in  the  admir« 
able  Grecian  hiflorians,  who  adorned  that 
period  ;  by  means  of  which  the  hiftory  of  a 

people 


ptbplH  fo  iftconlidferabli,  with  rcfpc^l  to  num- 
bersj  ftnd  extent  of  territory,  has  attracted 
tb^  att^ntioh  of  all  cirili^ied  hations  and  ages^ 
ahd  Will  bt  the  fubjecft  of  difcourfe  and  of 
Writing  to-the  itiA  of  the  worid^  or  fo  long 
its  a  taftc  for  khbwledge,  and  a  fpirit  of  liberty 
arkl  inagnaniihity,  ihall  fubfift.  Here  we 
have  ah  t)ppottunity  of  obferving  With  the 
greateft  cleartiefi,  and  with  cVetj  variety  of 
circumftaiKre^  all  the  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages  of  a  popular  government,  both  in 
their  ftruggles  for  common  liberty  with  a  fo- 
reign power,  and  in  their  contefls  for  fupe- 
riority  andcfng  themf^ves. 

This  period  is  the  m^re  worthy  of  our  no- 
tice on  accoimt  of  the  great  refemblance  it 
bears,  though  in  miniature,  to  the  prefent 
fiate  of  £uro^^  The  |K)vtref  both  of  the 
Grecian  ahd  European  ftates  was  greatly  in- 
creafed  in  cdnfequence  of  mutual  emulation, 
and  domeftic  wars  j  but  whereas  theirs  were 
fo  hbffinate  as  greatly  to  weaken  one  ahother, 
and  give  a  foreign  power  an  oppoi^tunity  to 
cru(h  them  all;  Edrope  has  hitherto  only  been 
cxercifed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  power 
of  the  whole  has  been  incrcafed,  by  the  wars 
which  the  feveral  ftates  of  it  have  maintained 
C  2  "         with 
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with  one  aAother.  The  wars  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  particularly 
the  great  Peloponnefian  war,  which  is  the 
fubjed  of  Thucydides's  hiftory,  afford  an  ex- 
cellent leffon  to  the  Engliih  in  their  wars 
with  the  French,  exhibiting  in  the  cleareft 
light  all  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  force, 
and  the  rilk  that  is  run  by  a  popular  govern- 
ment (or  a  government  inclining  to  that  form) 
from  aiming  at  extenfive  conquefts. 


LECTURE    XXXV. 

'J'he  Rife  and  Declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
What  Injiru£lion  it  affords.  The  Settlement 
of  the  Northern  Nations  in  the  difmetnbereJ 
Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire^  with  their 
original  Laws  and  Cujiomsy  as  the  Founda-^ 
tion  of  the  prefent  European  Governments. 
What  Circum/iances  contributed  to  render  the 
Hiftory  of  Europe  from  the  Clofe  of  the  fif- 
teenth Century  much  more  interefting^  and 
more  deferving  of  Attention^  than  before. 
TChe  T*ime  when  the  Hiftory  of  Spain  begins 
to  be  inter efting  to  the  Reft  of  Europe.  I'hc 
fame  with  Rejpedl  to  France.     The  Northern 

Crowns. 
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Crowns.  Rujpa^  FruJJia.  Into  what  Parts 
the  whole  Period^  from  the  Clofe  of  the  fif- 
teenth Century  to  the  prefent  Times j  may  be 
divided.  What  are  the  moft  fir  iking  Objects 
^Attention  in  other  Parts  of  the  Worlds  in 
the  Interval  between  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Barbarians  and  the  Cloje  ofthefif-- 
teenth  Century.  The  Hifiory  of  Afia\  and 
of  Germany. 

The  rife  and  declenlion  of  the  Roman  Em^ 
pire  is  a  vaft  and  worthy  objed  of  contempla* 
tion.  For  great  power  rifing  from  low  be- 
ginnings, for  extent  of  empire,  and  the 
duration  of  it,  this  will  probably  be  always  the 
greateft  obje£l  that  univerfal  hiftory  can  ex* 
hibit.  Never  can  we  fee  more  clearly  demon- 
firated  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  a  peo- 
ple from  temperance,  valour,  difcipline,  juf- 
tice,  and  emulation,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
their  hiftory ;  and  never,  on  the  theatre  of 
this  world,  did  luxury,  a  fpirit  of  faftion, 
violence,  and  lawlefs  power,  reign  more  un- 
controuled  than  when  the  empire  was  fully 
eftablifhed. 

No  hiftory  furniihes  fo  ftriking  an  example 

bow  incompatible  extenfive  empire  is  with 

C  3  political 
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'  political  liberty,  or  ()^^pl^ys  i^  ^  mote,  pqnfpi* 
cuous  light  the  wifdom  of  Divine  Providence, 
in  appointing  that  that  fpf  m  qf  goy^Fmn^nt 
which  h^s  hithertp  prevailed  in  cxtenfivc  em- 
pires, ihould  be  the  h^ppieft  for  the  fubjefta  of 
them.  As  to  th«  Utter  part  of  the  Roman  hif- 
tory,  were  it  not  for  the  r^nd^ns  of  the  Grepian 
arts  and  fcienc?^  (which  never  entiirely  quitted 
Conftantinople,  till  the  final  difTolutiQA  of  the 
empire)  no  hiftory  can  exhibit  a  more  difa- 
gfeeaUe  fpeftacle,  though  it  h  nol  ^P  i)fejtefs 
o^ie«  For  never  wer«  revol^^^P^^s^  a|t«p4e4 
lyith  a£tg  of  the  bafeft  treachery*  and  tho 
moft  ftv^lied  crue^ty^  mere  frequept  \  nor  ^ 
any  nation  ever  fink  lower  ^itq  the  Jinoi^  d^f^ 
picahl^  fuperilifion. 

A  lefs  grand  objeft  of  contemplation  indeed, 
but  a  more  U|feful,  and  intereAing  one  to  th^ 
northern,  iipihavbitaats.  pf  Europe,  is  the  inva- 
fion  of  (he  Roman  empire  by  the  Goth,s^  Van-* 
da^a^i  Hui>s,  Franks,  a^4  pther  northern  na« 
tions,  an4  the'u:  fettlemen,!;  ii>  tholie.  pa.rts  p£ 
it  in  which  th?y  laid  the  fpi^iylationa  p(  th^ 
prefent  Europe^ii  monarchjiea,  with  their  laws 
and  cuftoms  antecedent  to  their  migrationsi. 
In  them  wiU.  be  found  the  flamina  of  the 
couflitution,$  of  the  fe;veral  E^iropean  govern- 
ments. 
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menw,  and  of  the  feveral  (y&etns  of  laws 
now  in  force.  From  that  period  every  king- 
dom held  on  in  a  regular,  but  feparate  pro* 
grefs,  of  internal  changes  and  revolutions, 
till  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  power  of  the  greater  barons  (derived 
from  the  feudal  inftitutions)  wa4  broken  ih 
different  manners,  and  with  different  confe- 
quences,  in  feveral  of  the  principal  ftates  of 
Europe* 

From  this  time,  domeflic  tranquillity  being 
in  a  good  meafure  fecnred,  and  power  being 
lodged  in  fewer  hands^  the  ambition  of  princes 
began  to  awake,  aqd  confequently  fyftcms  of 
politics  began  to  extend  tbeittfelves,  fo  that 
the  moil  diftant  confiexions  of  kingdoms  and 
nations  took  place.  The  balance  of  power 
was  then  more  attended  to,  and  nothing  which 
could  throw  the  leaft  weight  into  the  fcale, 
though  iituated  in  the  remoteft  part  of  Eu- 
rope, or  even  in  ftill  more  diftant  parts  of  thft 
world,  was  ovcrlookedt 

There  was  likewife  a  concurrence  of  a  va- 
riety (rf* other  circumftances  which  contributed 
to  render  this  part  of  hiftory  particularly  illuf- 
frious,  and  more  diftiflguiftiable,  as  a  period^ 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  courfe  of  hiftory ; 
C  4  according 
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according  to  the  ideas  of  Bolingbrpke,  who 
defines  a  period  in  hiftory  to  be  **  the  cona- 
*'  mencement  of  a  new  fituation,  new  intc^ 
**  refts,  new  maxims,  and  new  manners.'* 

About  this  time  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder made  an  entire,  but  gradual,  revolution 
in  the  whole  fyftem  of  war ;  which  rendered 
it  more  complex  as  a  fcience  than  it  had  ever 
been  before ;  fo  that  former  battles  had  been^ 
comparatively  fpeaking,  little  more  ^han  the 
fighting  of  wild  beads,  in  which  force  is  of  more 
confequence  than  ikilL  Conimerce  became 
vaftly  more  extenfiyej  the  naval  power  of 
Europe  greatly  increafed,  in  confequence  of 
the  difcovery  of  a  paflage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  of  Ame? 
rica  by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  planting  of 
European  colonies  in  thofe  new  difcovered 
worlds.  About  this  time  alfo  happened  the 
takifig  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  which 
was  attended  v\  ith  the  flight  of  feveral  men 
of  learning  into  Italy,  'who  promoted  the  re* 
yiv.;l  of  letters  in  Europe :  an  event  which 
contributed  greatly  to  break  the  prodigious 
power  of  the  pope,  and  to  haften  the  refor- 
iiKuion.  Now  alfo  manufaftures  began  to  be 
niultipUecI,  the  arts  of  life  were  brought  to  a 
^      '  greatef 
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greater  degree  of  perfeftion,  luxury  was  be- 
yond conception  increafed  ;  and  at  this  time 
politcnefs  and  humanity  are  improved  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  diftinguiflies  the  prefent  race  of 
Europeans  from  their  anceflors,  almoft  as 
much  as  men  in  general  are  diftingui(hed  from 
brute  beafts*  I  may  add,  that,  in  confer 
quence  of  thefe  improvements,  happinefs  i$ 
vaftly  increafed,  and  this  part  of  the  world 
is  now  a  p^r^dife  in  comparifpn  \vith  what 
it  wa$. 

Every  circumftance  which  contributed  to 
bring  about  this  remarkable  and  happy  change 
certainly  deferves  the  attention  of  a  politician, 
a  philofopher,  and  a  man.  For  the  events  of 
this  period  are  of  more  ufe  than  any  thing 
that  the  whole  field  of  hiftory  furniflhes,  tp 
account  ior  prefent  appearances j  which  is  na- 
turally the  firft  thing  which  excites  our  cu- 
riofity,  and  engages  our  fpeculation.  Felix 
qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas. 

I  (hall  juft  mention  the  priacipal  of  thpie 
ftates  which  have  fince  appeared  the  moft  forr 
midable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Spain, 
which  firft  rofe  tofo  dangerous  a  height, 
made  no  figure  till  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  about  the  time 

above- 
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above*mcntioned ;  when  the  difcovcry  of 
Atncrica>  the  politics  of  Ferdinand,  and 
Charles  V.  and  the  conqueft  of  Portngal,  ad- 
vanced that  nation  to  be  by  far  the  moft  con* 
fiderable  power  in  Europe;  but  which  the 
abfurd  politics  of  Philip  IL  and  the  weaknefs 
of  his  fucceflbrsy  reduced  to  its  former  in(ig« 
nificance. 

France  had  no  opportunity  of  fhbwing  itfelf 
to  the  reft  of  Europe  before  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XI.  Till  that  time,  its  princes  were 
wholly  employed  either  in  recovering  their 
diifmembered  country  from  the  Englifli,  or  ia 
their  ftruggles  with  their  own  nobles.  Alio 
the  fuperior  power  and  pcrfitics  of  Spain  pre- 
vented the  French  from  appearing  with  that 
prodigbus  luftre  with  which  they  were  drP- 
tinguiflied  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  for 
which,  however,  they  were  prepared  by  their 
expeditions  into  Italy,  by  their  contefts  with 
Germany,  and  by  their  own  civil  wars.  Sncc 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  affairs  of  France 
have  been  very  fenfibty  upon  the  decline. 

The  hiftory  of  the  northern  crowns  like- 
wife,  deferves  little  attention  till  about  the 
fame  period.  Before  Frederic  I.  was  elfedled 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  that  wonder* 

ful 
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fol  revolution  which  GuiUvu$  I.  brought 
about  in  Sweden*  the  hiftory  of  thofe  crowns 
U  nolhing  more  than  a  confufed  rhapfodjr  of 
CYQIits,  in  which  the  rt(t  of  Europe  had  little 
concern,  ^ 

RviSa  waa  hardly  fb  much  as  known  to 
the  reA  of  Europo.  till  the  important  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great ;  and  Pruffia,  which  is  now 
QQQ  Qf  the  fifft  powers  tn  Europe,  had  no 
Wftg^  9!t  WQ  may  fay,  till  within  the  memoqf 
«f  <wn. 

The  wh<de  of  thia  pfartod  Bt^ngbroke  fays 
mfiiy  bo  eommodtonfly  divided  into  three  parts, 
fi^ro^Qg  threw  lefier  perrada  in  politics ;  the 
firfl  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  fizteenth  ocn* 
tury*  the  ffCQnd  from  thence  to  the  Pjrre* 
n«an  treaty*  and  the  third  fixun  thence  to  hie 
own  ^ea.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V.  and 
thi?  bi^fy  of  Philip  IL  he  fays,  were  the 
<iif^  of  tho  fuft ;  the  ambition  of  Ferdinandl 
Hi  aad  UI«  the  Qh)eit  of  the  fecood;  and  the 
oppo^tiQi);  to  ^  growing  power  of  Prance 
waisi  thft  Qbjea:  of  the  third.  For  by  the  Py-. 
reacftft  treaty  not  only  was  the  fuperiority  of 
the  bqufe  of  Bourbon  over  the  houie  o^  Ao- 
Ctria.  completed  and  confirmed^  but  the  great 

deiign 
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dcfign  of  uniting  the  Spanifti  and  French  mo- 
narchics  under  the  former  wa?  laid. 

Durin<^  al'  tlie-  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween  Ch.irkrr.-\.  ae  (^in'v.  h..r  rir.  e  the  Eu- 
ropean fiatc3  thfc  Lcl  m  tc  u-"i\:  into  ibme 
tolerable  form,  after  the  confufion  at  Lending 
the  migrations  of  the  northern  nations)  and 
the  period  above-mentioned,  namely,  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Germany 
(next  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  popes  in 
temporal  as  well  as  ccclefiaftical  affairs)  would 
make  the  greateft  figure  in  the  eye  of  a  perfon 
vnconnefted  with  any  particular  country  in* 
Europe.  But  indeed  Europe  itfelf  during  all 
that  period  would  fcarcc  attract  the  notice  of 
z  fpeftator  of  the  affairs  of  men,  who  had 
no  European  connexions.  For  feveral  cen- 
turies before  and  after  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, Afia  exhibited  the  moft  inviting  fpec- 
tacle,  nanniely,  from  the  rife  of  the  Saracens 
in  the  feventh  century,  to  the  eflablifhment 
of  the  Turkifli  empire  by  the  taking  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  For  rapid  and  extenfive  con- 
quefls,  following  clofe  upon  one  another, 
nothing  in  hiftory  can  be  compared  to  the 
fucceflive  viftorics  of  the   Saracens,    under 

theif 
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their  firfl:  Caliphs,  thofe  of  the  Tartars  under 
Jenghis  Khan  and  Timur  Bek,  commonly 
called  Tamerlane,  and  of  the  Turks  till  they 
were  checked  by  the  rife  of  the  European 
powers  in  the  circumftances  above-mentioned. 


LECTURE     XXXVI. 

The  mojl  remarkable  Periods  in  the  Englijh 
Hijiory.  When  the  Hijiory  of  Scotland  be^ 
gins  to  be  interefting.  The  moji  interefiing 
Periods  in  the  Hijiory  of  Literature  and  the 
Arts  J  from  the  earliejl  Antiquity  to  the  pre- 
fent  Time. 

The  earlier  periods  in  the  Englijh  Hijiory 
are  the  conqueft  of  the  ifland  by  the  Romans, 
our  fubjedlion  to  the  Saxons,  the  diflblutioa 
of  the  heptarchy,  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and 
the  Norman  conqueft,  by  which  the  feudal 
tenures  were  eftabliflied,  and  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  the  feudal  law  completed.  Thence 
our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  gradual  declen- 
fion  of  that  fyftcm  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
and  efpecially  the  more  efFcftual  blow  that 
was  given  to  the  tottering  remains  of  it  in 

that 
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that  and  the  following  reigns^  attended  with 
the  extenfion  of  our  cotHitaerce,  the  increaie 
ef  our  naval  force^  and  the  growing  power 
of  the  comirions^  who  availed  themfelvds  of 
every  alteration  ki  the  laws  and  conftitutkm 
of  the  country.     Thence  we  are  led  to  view 
the  inefFeftual  oppofition  which  our  impru- 
dent princes  of  the  family  of  Stewart  made  to 
the  power  of  the  people,  till  it  ended  in  a 
temporary  diffolution  of  the  monarchy,  and 
abfolute  anarchy  and  confufion.     Monarchy^ 
however,  was  reftoredagain  with  Charles  It. 
in  whofe  reigri  alfnoft  all  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  lyftem,  except  the  forms  of  law,  were 
ai)oliihed  by  ail  of  parliament. 

But  the  moft  important  period  in  our  hif* 
tory  is  that  of  the  revolution  under  king 
Wifliafti*  Then  it  was  that  our  conftitution, 
after  many  ftu^uations,  and  frequent  ftrug- 
gks  for  power  by  the  different  members  of 
It  (feveral  of  them  attended  with  vaft  tffvt'^ 
fiQtk  of  blood)  was  finally  fettled.  A  revolu-> 
tion  {o  retnarkable,  and  attended  with  fuch 
happy  confcquences,  had  perhaps  no  parallel 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  till  the  ftill  more 
remarkable  revolution  that  has  lately  taken 
pbce  inr  France.  This  ic  was^  as  Mr.  Hdme 
3  ^Jh 
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izySy  that  cut  oS  all  pretealions  to  power 
founded  oa  hereditary  right ;  whea  a  prince 
wag  choiea  who  received  the  crown  oft. 
exprefs  conditions^  and  found  his  authority 
eftafaliflied  on  the  fanae  bottom  with  the  pri« 
vileges  of  the  people ;  fo  that  there  have  beea 
no  differences  between  our  kmgs  and  parlia* 
ment  iince.  Indeed  all  the  danger  we  have  rea« 
fbn  to  apprehend  fince  that  period  ietms  to  be 
from  the  aid  which  the  parliameitt  itielf  majr 
be  indnced,  bj  indireft  methods^  to  give  the 
court,  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  bifiory  of  Scotland  is  faanfiy  worth 
tbe  notice  of  an  Englifliman  till  the  reign  oi 
queca  Elizabeth^  ths:  period  whicii  is  excel* 
lently  tieated  bj  Dr.  Robcrtion. 

The  lemarkaMe  periods  ia  the  hi  Aoiy  of  the 
crnw^Jimncn  are  firfl  that  of  Greece^  whicfau 
was  in  its  greaCeft  glory  about  tbe  time  of 
ALexaodor  the  Great.  His  age  excelled  in 
architedure^  fculpture^  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  metapbjrfi^al  philo^pfa^y.  k  alTo  pro* 
duced  many  excelilent  writers,  whofe  works 
have  greatly  contributed,  to  dvili^K  and  poUfli 
att  s^es  and  nations^  which  ever  af&sr  arrix^ed 
at  any  degree  of  refinement. 

When. 
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When  the  Grecian  orators  began  to  fail^ 
the  arts  arid  fciences,  conduced  by  the  Gre- 
cian mafters,  took  up  their  refidence  for  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time  at  Rome,  namely,  about 
the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  and  till  a  little 
after  the  reign  of  Auguftus;  though  archi- 
tecture and  ftatuary  were  in  their  greateft 
pcrfeftion  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The 
Roman  arts  and  fciences  were  the  fame  that 
had  fiouriihed  in  Greece,  to  which  they  re- 
tired again  after  the  expiration  of  the  Au- 
guftan  age ;  and  the  remains  of  this  kind  of 
learning  at  length  took  up  their  refidence  at 
Conftantinople.  A  few  learned  men  being 
obliged  to  fly  from  this  city  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  took  refuge  in  Italy, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
where  they  were  received,  protected,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  houle  of  Medici,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  revive  a  tafte  for  the  learning 
and  fciences  they  brought  with  them  in  the 
weftern  parts  of  Europe. 

While  the  fmall  remains  of  the  arts  and 
fciences  were  confined  within  the  walls  of 
Conftantinople,  all  the  reft  of  Europe  was 
involved  in  the  moft  deplorable  ignorance  and 
barbarity;  except  that  faint  glimmerings  of 

learning 
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learning  were  ftill  to  be  found  in  the  cloifters 
of  the  monks,  the  only  fafe  afylum  it  had  in 
thofe  ages  of  violence  and  confufion. 

But  while  fo  httle  attention  was  given  to 
matters  of  fcience  in  Europe,  their  former 
feat,  they  were  cultivated  with  the  greateft 
afliduity  and  confiderable  fuccefs  where  they 
were  leaft  expefted,  namely,  by  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  the  eaftern  conquerors  above  men- 
tioned.  The  Saracens,  by  their  conqueft  of 
Egypt,  and^feveral  territories  of  the  Greek 
empire  in  Afia,  became  at  length  enamoured 
of  their  fciences,  and  tranflated  almofl:  all 
their  valuable  writings^  particularly  the  works 
of  Ariftotle,  into  their  own  language. 

The  later  Greeks  had  likewife  many  alche- 
mical writers,  from  whom  the  Saracens  ac- 
quired a  tafte  for  that  ftudy,  and  for  natural 
philofophy.  From  the  people  of  India,  it  is 
fuppofed  they  borrowed  the  nine  digits  in 
arithmetic.  However,  they  applied  diligently 
to  the  mathematical  fciences,  and  aftronomy. 
They  compofed  tables  for  the  purpofe  of  cal- 
culation, and  the  rudiments  of  algebra  were 
their  own  invention.  They  alfo  made  con* 
fiderable  proficiency  in  medicine,  and  ana- 
VoL.  XL  D  tomy; 
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tomy ;  and  their  poets  and  hiftorians  were 
numerous  and  excellent  in  their  kinds. 

Thefe  fciences,  as  has  been  the  fate  of 
fcience  almoft  univerfally,  were  both  extended 
with  their  conquefts,  and  adopted  by  their 
conquerors*  The  Tartars,  a  barbarous  and 
vntraftable  people,  adopted  both  their  reli- 
gion and  their  learning,  in  which,  fo  long 
as  their  empire  continued,  they  diftinguiflied 
thcmfelves,  though  not  fo  much  as  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  had  fubdued,  and  who  had 
inftruded  them. 

But  what  is  moft  memorable  in  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Saracens  is,  that  it  was  brought 
by  them  (by  the  way  of  Spain)  into  Chriften- 
dom,  and  excited  a  thirft  for  knowledge,  and 
particularly  a  confiderable  application  to  me* 
dicine,  chemiftry,  and  natural  philofophy, 
long  before  the  Greek  fugitives  from  Con- 
ftantinople  promoted  a  tafte  for  eloquence  and 
the  belles  lettres. 

The  Saracens  occafioned  the  revival  of  the 
Ariftotelian  philofophy  in  Europe^  which  no 
perfon  had  the  courage  to  controvert  before 
Defcartes,  who  died  about  the  time  that  New- 
ton was  born.     In  his  time,  however,  the 

foundations 
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foundations  of  the  true  philofophy  were  laid 
by  lord  Bacon,  the  work  was  profecuted 
with  much  affiduity  by  Boyle,  and  carried 
by  Newton  to  a  great  degree  of  perfedlion. 

The  chief  reafon  why  knowledge  is  prodi- 
gioufly  more  difFufed  among  all  ranks  of  men 
in  the  prcfent  age,  as  well  as  carried  to  a 
much  greater  height  than  it  ever  was  in  any 
former,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  invention 
of  printings  which  firft  appeared  in  Germany 
about  the  year  1450,  a  little  before  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks.  This  art 
multiplies  books  to  a  degree  of  which  the  an- 
cients could  have  formed  no  idea,  and  at  very 
little  expence;  whereas,  in  former  ages,  learn^ 
ing  was  neceflarily  confined  to  the  wealthy. 
This  circumftance  accounts  for  the  greater 
proportion  of  authors  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
life  among  the  ancients  than  among  the  mo- 
derns 5  but  then  it  was  a  much  greater  chance 
with  them  than  with  us,  that  a  genius  for 
learning  might  arife  who  would  never  have  it 
in  his  power  to  come  at  the  neceffary  mate- 
rials for  improvement  in  fcienee. 

The  firft  dawning  of  polite  tafte  in  coili- 
pofition  appeared  in  Provence,  about  the  time 
of  the  crufades,  which  expeditions  furniflied  a 

D  2  fine 
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fine  fubjedi  for  poetry.  From  Provence  it  paff- 
ed  into  Italy,  where  it  flouriflied  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  Italian  princes  and  ftates,  more 
efpecially  the  Florentines,  an  induftrious,  rich, 
enter  prizing,  and  free  people,  a  confiderable 
time  before  the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  as 
is  evident  from  the  hiftory  and  writings  of 
Petrarch.  Together  with  the  belles  lettres^ 
the  Italians  excelled  in  mufic,  painting,  and 
architedure.  From  them  thefe  arts  and 
fciences  paffed  into  France.  This  nation, 
however,  was  much  behind  the  Englifli  in 
poetry  and  the  belles*  lettres  in  the  age  of 
Shakefpeare  and  Milton,  but  far  outftripped 
us  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  They  were 
however  far  behind  us  in  the  more  manly 
fludies  of  the  mathematics  and  philofophy. 
Of  the  prefent  times  I  fay  nothing.  The 
generous  emulation  by  which  we  are  aftuated 
can  only  produce  good  efFefts. 

It  is  needlefs,  indeed,  to  fay  any  thing 
more  of  the  progrefs  which  the  arts  and 
fciences  have  made  in  the  laft  age,  when  I 
propofe  no  more,  in  this  place,  than  juft  to 
point  out  the  greater  periods  in  which  parti- 
cular attention  hath  been  paid  to  them.  It 
may  not  be  improper,  however,  before  I 
8  clofc 
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clofe  this  fubjeft  juft  to  mention  the  Chi- 
nefe ;  who  from  the  earlieft  antiquity  attained 
to  a  mediocrity  in  almoft  all  the  fciences, 
beyond  which,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  their  language,  they  fcem  inca- 
pable of  advancing.  Being  fo  remote  from 
us,  they  contributed  nothing  to  enlighten 
thefe  parts  of  the  world,  and  their  attachment 
to  their  own  claffical  books,  cuftoms,  and 
the  honour  of  their  own  nation,  is  fo  great, 
that  it  is  not  probable  they  will  ever  receive 
much  advantage  from  European  difqoveries. 
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^he  moji  Important  Periods  in  the  Hijiory  of 
Manufadiures  and  Comtnerce  pointed  out. 

If  we  would  mark  the  feveral  periods,  and 
countries,  in  which  manufa&ures  and  com- 
merce  have  flourilhed,  we  muft  follow  the 
courfe  of  the  artSj  which  commerce  has  al- 
ways accompanied,  and  in  a  great  meafure 
that  of  power  J  which  feldom  fails  to  attend 
it ;  and  the  progrefs  of  all  the  three  has  been 
P  3  from 
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from  eaft  to  weft,  beginning  near  the  land 
of  Paleftine. 

The  firft  people  who  were  induced  by  their 
fituation  to  apply  to  arts  and  commerce  were 
thofe  who  inhabited  the  coafts  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Arabic  Gulph,  fo  convenient  for 
tranfporting  goods  from  the  Indies ;  though 
it  is  moft  probable  that  goods  were  firft  car- 
ried by  land  on  camels.  Thefe  people  were 
the  Arabians  or  Iflimaelites,  and  efpccially  the 
Edomites,  Their  trade  was  chiefly  with 
Egypt,  which  by  that  means  grew  rich  and 
populous. 

Upon  the  conqueft  of  Idumea  by  David, 
the  fcattered  remains  of  that  induftrious  peo- 
ple fled  to  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  where,  as  fir  Ifaac  Newton  conjeftures, 
they  took  Sidon,   the  inhabitants  of  which 
built  Tyre,  which  being  found  more  com- 
modioufly  fituated  for  traflfic,  prefently  be- 
came more  famous  than  its  mother  country. 
The  Tyrians  finding  an  immenfe  vent  for 
their  commodities  along  all  the  coafts  of  (he 
•Mediterranean  Sea,  among  people  who  had 
juft  begun  to  be  civUized  (and  whom  tjieir 
intcrcourfe  with  them,  more  than  any  other 
pircuinftance,  contributed  to  civilize)  grcvf 
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rich,  populous,  and  powerful  to  an  incredi- 
ble degree ;  and  notwithftanding  they  were 
fubdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar  they  were  only 
driv-en  from  the  continent.  For  they  built  a 
city  equal,  or  fuperior,  to  the  former,  on 
an  ifland  oppofitc  to  it,  where  they  continued 
their  commerce  with  the  fame  advantages, 
till  they  were  finally  fubdued  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Before  this  fatal  event,  the  Tyrians  had 
founded  many  colonies  on  the  coafts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Africa,. particularly  Carthage,  which 
by  the  intimate  connexion  it  always  kept  up 
with  its  mother  country,  and  the  free  accefs 
the  Carthaginians  had  to  the  remoter  parts  of 
Europe,  grew  to  a  far  greater  heighth  of 
opulence  and  ppwer  than  commerce  had  ever 
advanced  any  nation  before  it. 

The  taking  of  Tyre  removed  the  feat  of 
the  fame  commerce  to  Alexandria,  where  the 
Ptolemy s  were  great  encouragers  of  com- 
merce, and  found  their  advantage  in  it.  For 
the  produce  of  the  cuftoms  of  Alexandria  is 
faid  to  have  been  two  millions  of  our  money^ 
annually.  Alexandria  maintained  the  fame 
rank  in  point  of  trade  and  commerce  during 
the  earlier  period  of  the  Ropiian  empire,  but 
P  4  yielded 
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yielded  to  Conftantinople  on  the  removal  of 
the  feat  of  government  to  that  place.  At 
Conftantinople  the  riches  acquired  by  com- 
merce long  prfeferved  the  remains  of  that 
power  which  had  a  very  different  origin. 

During  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
northern  barbarians  in  their  invaiion  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  two  rival  ftates,  Venice  and  Ge- 
noa, rofe  from  the  moft  inconfiderable  begin- 
nings, and  by  their  commerce  with  Conftan- 
tinople and  Alexandria  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  weftern  ftates  of  Europe  on  the  other, 
arrived  at  immenfe  riches  and  power ;  fb  as 
to  be  a  match  for  the  Turks  when  they  had 
put  an  end  to  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire. 

Within  this  period,  viz.  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  bufinefs  of  exchange  and  bank- 
ing was  begun  by  the  Lrombards  and  Jews ; 
an  invention  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  trad- 
ing  part  of  the  world,  which  was  now  be- 
come very  extenfive.  For  before  this  time, 
commerce  had  made  confiderable  progrefs 
weftwards,  and  many  towns  in  Germany, 
England,  the  low  countries,  and  France, 
palled  the  Hanfe  towns,  entered  into  a  league 
for  carrying  on  a  very  extenfive  commerce, 
which  they  did  with  vaft  advantage,  till  their 

haughtinefs 
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haughtinefs  and  warlike  enterprifes  gave  um- 
brage to  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  engaged 
them  to  put  an  end  to  their  confederacy. 

Venice  and  Genoa  were  ruined  in  part  hj 
their  mutual  jealoufy  and  wars;  but  what 
diverted  almoft  the  whole  courfe  of  trade 
out  of  its  former  channel,  and  makes  the 
moft  remarkable  revolution  in  the  whole  hif- 
tory  of  commerce,  was  the  difcovery  of  a 
paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  of  Ame- 
rica by  the  Spaniards.  Thefe  difcoveries  they 
were  enabled  to  make  by  means  of  the  com^ 
pafs^  which  then  firft  began  to  be  applied  to 
navigation  ;  though  that  pi-operty  of  the  load- 
ftone,  on  which  the  ufe  of  it  depends,  had 
been  known  a  confiderable  time  before. 

For  about  a  century  and  a  half  thefe  were 
the  only  confiderable  naval  powers  in  the 
world  ;  but  the  arrogance  and  ambition  of  the 
Spaniards  after  the  conqueft  of  Portugal,  ex- 
cited the  hatred  and  induftry  of  the. Dutch 
and  Englifh.  The  former  firft  became  a  free, 
then  a  commercial,  and  then,  in  a  remarkably 
fhort  fpace  of  time,  a  rich  and  potent  ftate, 
much  fuperior  to  their  former  mafters.  The 
Engliih  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  began  to 

follow 
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follow  their  footfleps,  and  by  a  ftcady  perfc- 
verance,  and  the  help  of  many  natural  advan- 
tages, they  have  been  continually  increafing 
their  commerce  and  naval  force,  till  it  is  at 
this  day  far  fuperiour  to  that  of  the  Dutch, 
or  that  of  any  other  ftate  in  the  world. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Dutch  and  Englifti  has 
excited  all  the  flates  of  Europe,  in  proportioa 
to  their  abilities  and  opportunities,  to  engage 
in  commerce.  This  emulation  has  raifed  fuch 
a  fpirit  of  induftry,  promoted  fo  many  new 
manufadures,  occafioned  the  eflablifhment  of 
fo  many  new  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
known  world,  and  brought  fuch  an  amazing 
acceffion  of  riches  and  power  to  the  flates  of 
Europe  in  general,  as  muft  have  appeared  in- 
credible but  a  few  centuries  ago.  And  little 
did  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  imagine 
that  the  divifi  ioto  orbe  Britannia  and  the 
poor  barbarous  and  ignorant  neighbouring  na- 
tions, would  ever  make  the  figure  they  now 
do,  and  go  fo  infinitely  beyond  whatever  they 
had  attained  to  in  rcfpeft  to  fcience,  com- 
merce, riches,  power,  and  I  may  add,  hap- 
pinefs. 

As  to  the  commerce  of  England,  though 
|t  was  by  no  means  inconfideraUe  in  feveral 

periods 
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periods  of  the  more  early  part  of  our  hiftory, 
that  were  particularly  favourable  to  it,  and 
though  it  was  encouraged  by  feveral  of  our 
wifer  princes  in  thofe  times ;  yet,  till  the  pc^ 
riod  in  which  I  have  introduced  the  mention 
of  it,  it  never  was  fo  confiderable  as  to  dc- 
ferve  being  taken  notice  of  in  this  very  ge- 
neral view  of  the  progrefs  and  revolutions  of 
commerce, 
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Every  ^hing  worthy  of  Attention  in  Hijiory 
which  contributes  to  make  a  Nation  happy ^ 
populous^  orfecure.  Government  an  ejfential 
Article.  Nature  and  ObjeSis  of  Civil  Go- 
vernment. How  far  the  Provijions  of  Go^ 
vernment  fhould  extend.  Liberty  (ff peaking 
and  writing.  Public  InJiruSlion.  "The  Power 
of  Individuals  and  of  the  State  in  the  Dif 
pofal  of  Property.     Provifionfor  the  Poor. 

Lastly,  every  thing  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention both  of  a  philofophical  and  a  political 
readerof  hiftory  whi(;h  oan  contribute  to  tnakea 

people 
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people  happy  at  home,  formidable  abroad,  or 
increafe  their  numbers ;  becaufe  a  numerous ^ 
a  fecurtj  and  a  happy  fociety  is  the  obje£t  of 
all  human  policy. 

This  view  opens  a  new  field  of  the  moft 
important  objedls  of  attention  to  a  reader  of 
hiftory,  which  it  cannot  be  expefted  that  I 
ihould  confider  very  minutely.  I  think,  how- 
ever,^ that  I  Ihall  not  fulfil  my  engagement 
to  point  out  the  proper  objedis  of  attention  to  a 
reader  of  hiftory  (which  implies  that  I  fliould 
demonftrate  the  things  I  point  out  to  be  proper 
objefts  of  attention)  unlefs  I  explain  the  great 
leading  principles  of  wife  policy ^  in  an  account 
of  thofe  circumftances  which  contribute  to 
the  flourifliing  ftate  of  focieties,  and  the  mu- 
tual connexions  and  influences  of  thofe  cir- 
cumftances. Indeed,  the  bare  mention  of 
them  will  in  fome  meafure  anfwer  my  pur- 
pofe,  as  it  will  make  the  reader  attend  to  the 
things  I  point  out,  as  of  principal  confequencc 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  and  ob- 
fcrve  their  efFecls  in  the  courfe  of  his  reading, 
which  certainly  leads  to  the  beft  practical  ufc 
that  can  be  made  of  this  ftudy. 

Of  all  the  things  which  contribute  to  the 
domeftic  happinefs  and  fecurity  of  ftates,  Go- 
vernment, 
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VERNMENT,  With  the  various  forms  of  it,  is 
the  firft  that  offers  itfelf  to  our  notice,  and 
this  is  in  faft  the  moft  ftriking  objeft  in  every 
hiftory.  To  this,  therefore,  and  to  every 
circumftance  relating  to  it,  a  reader  of  hiftory 
ought  particularly  to  attend. 

Man  is  focial  beyond  any  other  animal^ 
and  the  connexions  which  men  are  difpofed 
to  form  with  one  another  are  infinitely  more 
various  and  extenfive ;  becaufe  they  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  much  more  for  one  another 
than  any  other  animals  are^  The  principle 
which  leads  men  to  form  themfelves  into 
thofe  larger  focieties  which  we  call  Jlates^  is 
the  defire  of  fecuring  the  undifturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  their  poflcflions.  Without  this  the 
weak  would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ftrong,  and  the  ignorant  of  the  crafty.  But 
by  means  of  government  the  ftrength  and 
wifdom  of  the  whole  community  may  be  ap- 
plied to  redrefs  private  wrongs,  as  well  as  to 
repel  a  foreign  invader. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  faid  that  the  proper 
ufe  of  fociety  (or  that  which  we  may  fup- 
pole  a  number  of  perfons,  at  firft  unconnefled 
together,  and  of  courfc  at  the  mercy  of  their 

neighbours. 
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neighbours,  would  firft  think  of,  in  forming 
a  fociety)  is  any  thing  more  than  mere  f^cu^ 
rity.  But  as  they  would  foon  find,  when 
thus  united,  that  it  was  in  their  power  to 
derive  much  pofitive  advantage  from  their 
union,  this  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  a  juft 
end  of  fociety.  The  danger,  and  it  is  a  very 
great  one,  is,  left  by  aiming  at  too  much 
pofitive  advantage,  great  numbers  may  be 
deprived  even  of  that  negative  advantage 
which  they  firft  propoled  to  themfelves,  viz. 
fccurity  from  injury  and  oppreffion,  fo  that 
they  (hall  be  more  incommoded  than  bene- 
fited by  the  connexion.  It  may  even  happen 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  community,  and 
ultimately  the  whole  of  it,  may  make  fuch 
regulations  as,  ioftead  of  being  ufeful,  may 
eventually  be  the  caufe  of  much  evil  to  them. 
For  focieties  of  men,  as  well  as  individuals, 
not  being  omnifcient,  may  not  confult  the 
beft  for  themfelves,  but  mifs  of  the  very 
advantage  they  aim  at,  and  by  the  vtry  means 
by  which  they  think  to  gain  it. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  power  of  govern- 
ment was  confined  not  only  to  thofe  things 
in  which  the  whole  fociety  are  interefted, 
but  to  thofe  in  which  the  power  of  the  whole 

can 
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can  be  brought  to  aft  to  the  moft  advantage, 
as  in  defence  from  external  injuries,  which 
iieceflarily  requires  union ;  adminiftering  juf* 
tice,  which  requires  impartiality,  and  in 
which  the  parties  themfelves  are  not  to  be 
trufted;  as  alfo  in  erefting  fooie  public  works, 
and  forming  public  inftitutions,  ufeful  to  the 
whole  and  to  pofterity. 

Since  all  men  naturally  wifli  to  be  at  liberty 
to  ferve  themfelves  in  things  in  which  others 
are  not  concerned,  and  the  good  of  the  whole 
is  the  great  rule  by  which  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  fociety  ought  to  be  regulated,  it  is 
evidently  defirable  that  recourfe  (hould  not 
be  had  to  the  power  of  the  fociety,  except 
where  it  can  be  applied  with  advantage ;  and 
fince  experience  is  our  beft  guide  in  things  of 
fo  complex  a  nature  as  the  interefts  of  large 
bodies  of  men,  it  is  moft  adyifeable  to  leave 
every  man  at  perfeft  liberty  to  ferve  himfelf, 
till  Ibme  aftual  inconvenience  be  found  to 
refult  from  it. 

As  there  are  cafes  in  which  numbers  can 
eafily,  and  conveniently,  affift  individuals^  fo 
there  are  others  in  which  particular  indivi- 
duals are  beft  qualified  to  affift  numbers.  In 
the  former  cafes  there  is,  therefore,  a  pro- 
priety 
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priety  in  the  interference  of  government,  but 
certainly  not  in  the  latter ;  and  in  this  clafs 
we  muft  rank  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
inveftigation  of  truth,    and  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge,    as  medicine,  philofophy,  theo- 
logy, &c.  and  every  thing  in  praftice  de- 
pending upon  them,  in  which  any  number 
of  the  fociety  may  voluntarily  join  without 
difturbing  others.     The  reafon  is,   that  in 
every  thing  of  this  nature,  ingenious  and  {pe- 
culative  individuals  will  always  be  the  firft  to 
make  difcoveries,  and  it  will  require  time  to 
communicate  them  to  the  reft.  Confequently, 
if  the  prefent  opinions  and  praftices  of  the 
majority  of  any  fociety  were  impofed  upon  all 
the  reft,  no  improvements  could  ever  take 
place;  and  the  moft  ingenious  members  of 
the  community,  thofe  who  would  be  the  beft 
qualified  to  ferve  it,  by  adding  to  the  general 
flock  of  knowledge,  would  always  be  fubjedt 
to  be  diftrefled,  and  to  have  their  generous 
endeavours  thwarted,  by  the  interference  of 
the  more  bigoted  part  of  the  community, 
whofe  prejudices,  againft  what  would  ulti- 
mately be  for  their  own  advantage,  might  in 
time    be    overcome,    provided    that   perfedl 
iiberty  was  given  to  all  perfons  to  Speculate, 

and 
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tj^j  and  to  aft  as  they  (hould  judge  proper.  Dif- 
|- :  ferent  fchemes  would  then  be  propofed  by 
jt  different  perfons.  The  focicty  vrould  have 
.  the  benefit  of  all  the  experiments  they  would 
^^.  make ;  and  that  fcheme  would  at  length  be 
J..  generally  and  univerfally  adopted,  which 
tv  ihould  appear  to  be  mod  conducive  to  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  moft  valuable  rights  of 
men,  as  individuals,  and  the  moft  important 
to  the  ftatc  itfelf,  is  that  of  giving  their  opi- 
nions, and  endeavouring  to  inform  others, 
where  either  their  own  intercft,  or  that  of 
the  public,  is  concerned.  It  is  the  only  me- 
thod of  collecting  and  increafing  the  wifdom 
of  the  nation.  It  is  therefore  for  the  intereft 
of  the  whole  that,  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  every 
man  retain  his  natural  powers  of  Ipeaking, 
writing,  and  publiihing  his  fentimcnts  on  all 
fubjefts,  efpecially  in  propofing  new  forms 
of  government,  and  cenfuring  thofe  who 
abufe  any  public  trufl.  It  is  the  eaiieft  and 
beft  method  of  checking  abufes.  Perfons  may 
certainly  do  mifchief  by  this,  as  well  as  by 
every  other  power  of  doing  good ;  but  it 
will  be  fufBciently  checked,  if  every  man  be 
puniftied  for  any  injury  that  he  can  be  proved 
Vol.  II.  E  to 
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to  have  done  by  it  to  others  in  his  pro- 
perty, good  name,  &c.  But  if  this  .  re- 
firi£lion  extend  to  his  puUic  charader,  and 
the  emoluments  of  public  offices,  the  great 
life  of  liberty  of  fpeech  and  of  writing  will 
be  prevented.  If  any  perfon  be  traduced  as  a 
public  officer,  let  him  vindicate  himfclf  in 
the  fame  way  in  which  he  was  injured,  or 
employ  his  friends  to  do  it.  He  has  the 
fame  accefs  to  the  public  opinion  that  other 
perfons  have,  and  he  ought  to  be  content 
with  it. 

Of  thofe  fervices  in  which  it  is  trfeful  for 
numbers  to  give  their  aid  to  individuals,  it  i» 
not  neccflary  that  all  of  them  fliould  be  per- 
formed by  the  whole  fociety,  Ibme  of  thofe 
fervices  being  more  conveniently  perforrtierf 
by  a  particular  part  of  it.  Thus  a  public 
road,  or  bridge,  may  be  mod  conveniently 
made  by  the  diftrift  in  which  it  is  wanted  j 
but  the  power  of  the  ftate  may  be  neceflary 
to  compel  th«  inhabitants  of  that  diftrid  to 
do  it,  OF  to  dire£t  the  mode  in  which  it 
fhould  be  done ;  whether,  for  example,  by  a^ 
general  contribution^  or  by  tolls  upon  the 
life  of  the  road  or  bridge.  Where  the  latter 
can  be  done,  it  is  the  mcA  reafonable,  be* 

caufer 
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caufc  every  pttioix  p^ys^  in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  he  receives. 

Public  inAru£l^iop  is  ^n  obje£b  in  vrhicb  ih& 

whole  focicty  is  intereftcd.    It  may  therefore 

be  proper  thit  the   governtnent  give  fome 

attentioa  to  it.     But  as  individuals  are  ilill 

more  interefted  in  it,  it  niay  be  bett  for  the 

ftate  to  do  no  more  than  appoint  fchools  in 

every  diftridt,  or  diref):  in  what  manner  the 

teachers  may  be  induced, 'by  fu£5cient  fala- 

ries,  or  the  ufe  of  proper  rooms,  &:c.  to  in- 

flruiSt  all  that  offer  themfelves ;  leaving  them 

to  derive  the  chief  part  of  their  maintenance 

from  their  fees  for  teaching.     As  the  arts  of 

reading  and  writing  are  of  particular  import-* 

ance  to  all  perfons,  it  fhould  ieem  that  efTec-^ 

tual  provifion  ought  to  be  made,  either  by 

rewards  or  punifhments,  that  all  (hould  be 

Inflruflted  in  them^ 

In  a  very  improved  ftate  of  fociety,.  the 
occupation  of  each  perfon  is  {o  limited,  that 
in^  order  to  attain  perfe£ibion  in  it^  he  muft  in 
a  raannet  facrifice  every  thing  elfe.  Confc- 
quently^  men  would  be  little  more  than  ma- 
chines without  fome  knowledge  of  letters, 
and  an  opportunity  of  improving  themfelves 
by  reading.   In  Scotland,  and  in  North  Ame- 

£  z  rica. 
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rica,  the  judicious  eflablifhtnent  of  parilh 
fchools  has  enabled  all  the  common  people  to 
read,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  td  write 
and  cad  accompts. 

The  provifions  of  government  are  always 
fuppofed  to  extend  beyond  the  prefent  day, 
the  laws  of  fociety  being  a  rule  for  our  own 
future  conduft  and  that  of  our  pofterity ;  but 
it  becomes  men,  as  knowing  themfelves  ta 
be  fhort  (ighted,  not  to  pretend  to  look  very 
far  into  futurity,  but  to  make  provifion  for 
reftifying  their  miftakes  whenever  they  fhall 
be  discovered,  and  to  make  the  reftificatioa 
as  eafy  as  poffible.  For  when  mankind  find 
themfelves  aggrieved  by  any  regulations  of 
their  anceftors,  they  will,  no  doubt,  relieve 
themfelves  ;  but,  in  confequence  of  the  inju- 
dicious provifions  of  paft  ages,  they  may  fufFer 
extremely  before  they  can  do  this. 

It  is  wife,  therefore,  in  focieties,  if  not 
exj^efsly  to  appoint  a  formal  revifion  of  their 
whole  conftitution  after  a  certain  time,  at 
lead  to  do  this  with  refpedt  to  fubardinatc 
parts,  and  by  all  means  to  prevent  individuals 
from  making  fuch  a  difpofal  of  their  property 
as  (hall  be  manifeftly  injurious  in  future  ages* 
If  the  Englifli  law  had  not  interfered  in  for- 
mer 
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mer  times,  fuch  was  the  fuperftition  of  the 
people,  and  their  fubjedtion  to  the  priefts,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  landed  property  of  this 
kingdom  would  have  been  given  to  the 
church,  and  the  prefent  generation  would  not 
have  had  the  difpofal  of  any  part  of  it. 

All  alienation  of  property  to  thofc  who  have 
not  the  power"  of  alienating  it  ag^in  (hould  be 
carefully  watched  in  every  country,  whether 
lands  appropriated  to  religious  or  charitable 
ufes,  or  any  other  obje£t  that  refpeds  future 
time.  Otherwife,  the  beft  intentioned,  and 
the  moft  enlightened  perfons  may  do  harm 
when  they  mean-  to  do  good.  For  want  of 
proper  care  in  the  management  of  any  fund  , 
for  future  ufe,  the  defign  of  it  is  liable  to  be 
perverted,  thofe  who  fuperintend  it  not  hav* 
ing  the  fame  upright  views  with  thofe  who 
appointed  it ;  fo  that  a  very  fmall  advantage 
may  be  procured  at  a  very  great  expence.  If 
the  provifion  was  intended  to  remedy  any  evil, 
the  evil  itfelf  may  ceafe,  and  the  fund  become 
ufclefs.  The  Crufades  brought  the  leprofy 
into  Europe,  and  charitable  perfons  founded 
a  great  number  o{  lazarettos  for  the  reception 
and  cure  of  lepers.     But  the  leprofy  is  not  fo 

£  3  common 
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common  at  thie  day  as  many  other  dtfeafe$| 
fjid  therefore  it  does  not  require  aQy  parti- 
cular proviiion. 

When  revenues  are  kft  to  the  difpdfal  of 
.truftee^y  they  will,  dire£lly  or  indireftly,  find 
a  benefit  to  therafelves,  or  their  friends,  in 
the  trufl ;  and  fo  many  perfons  will  become 
interefted  in  the  continuance  of  it,  that,  let 
the<abuic  of  property  be  ever  fo  great,  a  powers 
ful  intereft  will  be  formed  againft  any  refor«f 
mation ;  and  fuch  inflitutions  may  do  much 
harm,  before  it  be  difcovered  even  that  they 
do  no  good. 

In  moft  cafes  it  would  certainly  be  much 
better  to  provide  temporary  remedies  for  im 
conveniences,  fuch  as  the  relief  of  the  poor^ 
the  maintenance  of  places  of  education,  icc^ 
If  they  be  fupportcd  by  the  voluntary  contri? 
•butipns  of  the  living,  they  wjll  be  properly 
•fuperintended,  and  they  >y ill  not  be  continual 
Jonger  than  they  will  be  found  to  be  ufefuL 
Why  fhoqld  we  prefume  that  pur  poftcrity 
will  not  be  .as  wife  and  as  generous  as  our^ 
felves?  There  is  the  greateft  certainty  that 
they  will  be  wi/er^  and  therefore  th^  faireft 
prcfumptiqii  that  they  will,  be  i^fter  than  we 

are* 
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arc.  But  all  perpetuities  go  upon  the  idea  of 
there  being  a  want  of  wifdon),  or  of  gcnero- 
iity  in  oyr  defcendants. 

The  fafe  transferring^  as  well  as  tl>e  fecure 
pojfej^m  of  jyoperty,  is  a  privilege  which  we 
derive  from  fociety.  But  it  is  a  queftion 
among  politicians,  how  far  this  privilege 
Ihould  extend  ?  That  all  perfons  flionld  have 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  their  property  during 
their  own  lives,  and  while  they  have  the  ufe 
of  their  underdanding,  was  never  difputed^ 
But  fome,  (and  among  them  is  Mn  Turgot) 
fay  there  ihould  be  np  tejiament ;  a  nian  fhould 
have  no  power  of  difpofing  of  his  property 
after  his  death,  but  it  ihould  be  diftributed  by 
the  law,  according  to  the  degrees  of  confan<^ 
guinity.  Whereas  in  moft,  if  not  all  the 
civilized  ftates  of  Europe,  every  man  has  an 
indefinite  power  over  his  property,  fo  that  he 
can  diredl  the  enjoyment  of  it  iif  all  future 
time. 

Perhaps  a:medium  would  be  the  moft  con-- 
venient  in  this  cafe.  There  may  be  good 
reafons  (of  which  private  perfons  are  the  beft 
judges)  why,  in  particular  cafes,  their  pro^- 
perty  (hould  not  defcend  to  their  children, 
or  oeareft  relations.     But  as  no  pan  can  look ' 

E  4  i^tQ 
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into  futurity,  and  therefore  he  cannot  judge 
what  would  be  the  heft  ufe  of  his  property  in 
generations  yet  unborn,  and  they  who  fur- 
vive  him  will  have  a  much  better  opportunity 
of  judging,  there  is  the  fame  reafon  why  it 
fhould  then  be  at  tbeir  difpofal,  as  that  for 
the  prefent  it  (hould  be  at  %is.  l^et  every 
perfon,  therefore,  bequeath  his  property  to 
thofe  perfons  in  whofe  wifdom  he  can  moft 
confide,  but  not  pretend  to  direft  them  in 
circumftances  which  he  will  never  know, 
and  therefore  cannot  judge  of.  Indeed,  the 
wifdom  of  all  ftates  is  frequently  obliged  to 
interfere,  and  to  check  the  caprice  of  indivi- 
duals in  the  difpofal  of  their  property. 

A  difference  in  induftry  and  good  fortune 
will  introduce  a  difference  in  the  conditions  of 
men  in  fociety,  fo  that  in  time  fome  will  be- 
come rich,  and  others  poor ;  and  in  cafe  of 
extreme  old  age,  and  particular  accidents, 
many  of  the  latter  muft  perifh  without  the 
afliftance  of  the  former.  On  this  account 
wife  ftatefmen  will  take  the  ftate  of  the  poor 
into  confideration.  But  in  this  refpeft  there 
will  be  great  danger  of  their  attempting  too 
much,  and  thereby  encumbering  themfelves 
v^  ithout  remedying  the  eviK 

If 
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If  every  man  who  is  reduced  to  poverty^ 
by  whatever  means,  be  allowed  to  have  4 
claim  upon  the  common  ftock  for  fubfiftence, 
great  numbers,  who  are  indifferent  about  any 
thing  beyond  a  mere  fubfiftence,  will  be  im* 
provident,  fpending  every  thing  they  get  in 
the  moft  extravagant  manner,  as  knowing 
that  they  have  a  certain  refource  in  the  pro- 
vifion  which  the  law  makes  for  them ;  and 
the  greater  is  the  provifion  that  is  made  for 
the  poor,  the  more  poor  there  will  be  to  avail 
themfelves  of  it ;  as,  in  general,  men-  will 
not  A^bmit  to  labour  if  they  can  live  with- 
out it.  By  this  means  man,  inflead  of  being 
the  moft  provident  of  animals,  as  he  naturally 
would  be,  is  the  moft  improvident  of  them 
all.  Having  no  occafion  for  forefight,  he 
thinks  of  nothing  beyond  the  prefent  mo- 
ment,  and  thus  is  reduced  to  a  condition 
lower  than  that  of  the  beads. 

This  is  now  become  very  much  the  cafo 
in  this  country,  and  the  evil  is  fo  great  and 
inveterate,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  a  re* 
medy^  Better,  certainly,  would  it  have  been 
if  government  had  not  interfered  in  the  calc 
of  the  poor  at  all,  except  to  relieve  thofe  who 
fire  reduced  to  poverty,  or  were  become  dif- 

abled, 
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abded,  in  the  fcrvicc  of  their  country,  as  foU 
Aers,  feamen,  &c.  In  this  cafe  there  would^ 
flo  doubt,  be  inftances  of  great  diftrcfs ;  but 
■fo  there  are  at  prefent,  and  generally  of  the 
uaoft  defer ving,  who  decline  the  relief  of  the 
parifli;  while  the  idle,  the  impudent,  and 
the  clamorous,  will  have  it.  In  general,  if 
jao  provifion  was  made  for  the  poor  by  law, 
thofe  who  are  the  moft  truly  deferving  pf  re- 
lief would  find  it  fooner  than  they  now  dpt 
in  the  charity  of  the  well-difpofed.  Jn  this 
c^fe  rxnwy  no  doubt  would  give  nothing  to 
the  poor.  But  in  urgent  cafes  fomething  would 
•be  gotten  even  from  them  by  {hame;  i^nd 
♦by  no  means  whatever  can  all  men  be  made 
to  bear  an  equal  (hare  of  any  burthen.  The 
truly  well-difpofed  would  not  complain  of  the 
opportunity  of  doing  more  good  than  others, 
being  content  with  looking  for  their  reward 
in  a  future  ftate. 

The  beft  method  would  perhaps  be  to 
oblige  the  poor  to  provide  for  themfelves,  by 
appropriating  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
wages  to  that  ufc,  as  is  done  in  the  cafe  of 
/oldicrs  and  feamen.  As  they  muft  have  a 
•prefent  fubfiftence,  this  would  only  be  giving 
the  poorer  fprt  of  them  a  better  price  for  their 

labour, 
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labour^  and  would  ultimately  be  a  tas  cnfh^ 
produde  of  that  labour.  But  it  would  be  a 
.^uch  better  tax;,  and  far  J]e&  expeqfive,  thaa 
the  prefeat  poor  rates*  If  this  was  jopi  done 
}>y  a  ^neral  law,  but  left  to  the  difcretion  qf 
fiarticular  towns,  &Cp,  it  ought  be  regulated 
ib  as  to  enforce  greater  induftiy,  the  appror 
|u:iaticai  being  varied  according  to  the  gaina 
of  workmen. 

The  idea  of  not  having  a  pctifcA  coonnantf 
of  'their  own  jnoney  would,  no  doubt,  at 
^ft  give  l&bour6r3  and  manufadurers  much 
difguft,  aqd  might  prevent  fome  from  ei> 
j^ging  in  manufad:ures.  But  when  the  re^ 
gulation  was  :fully  eftablifhed,  that  averfion 
ini^ht  vanifh.  At  all-events  we  muft,  out  of 
^  number  of  evils,  xhoofe  the  leaft. 


LECTURE     XXXIX- 

Of  Political  and  Civil  JJberty^      Particular 
Objects  of  particular  Governments.     Forms 
ef  Government  J  Jimple  or  complex.    I(s  con^ 
Jituent  Parts. 

As  it  is  always  convenient  to  have  dif^ 
fc^cnt  terms  to  expreis  different  things^  it  may 
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ndt  be  amifs  to  diftingulfh  the  difFerent  kinds 
of  power,  or  privileges,  that  men  in  a  ftate 
of  fociety  enjoy^  in  the  following  manner.  The 
power  which  the  community  leaves  a  man 
poflefled  of  with  refpeft  to  his  own  conduft, 
may  be  called  his  rru/V  liberty,  whereas  the 
(hare  that  he  may  have  in  direfting  the  af- 
fairs of  the  fociety  may  be  called  his  political 
liberty.  Both  the  terms  being  in  the  lani- 
guage,  it  will  be  better  to  affign  them  thefc 
diftinft  fignifications  than  to  nfe  them  promif^ 
cuoufly,  as  is  commonly  done.  In  a  ftate  of 
civil  liberty  a  man  retains  the  moft  important 
of  his  natural  rights.  In  a  ftate  of  political 
liberty,  he  moreover  acquires  a  controuLover 
the  conduft  of  others.  It  is  for  his  advan- 
tage, therefore,  to  lofe  as  little  of  the  for- 
mer, and  to  gain  as  much  of  the  latter,  as 
hei  can. 

There  may  be  ftates  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  (hall   be  politically 
free,  or  have  an  equal  power  of  making  laws  ^ 
(or  of  appointing  thofe  who  (hall  make  them) 
I  and  yet  thofc  laws  may  be  very  oppreflive, 

\  leaving   individuals   little  power   over   their 

\  own  anions.     As,  on  the  other  hand,  men 

j:  may  enjoy  much  civil  liberty,  being  left  in 

i  the 
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the  undifturbcd  ufc  of  their  faculties  to  think 
aiid  aft  for  themfelves,  and  yet  be  excluded 
from  all  (hare  in  the  government.  But  in 
this  cafe  their  civil  liberties,  or  private  rights 9 
will  be  precarious,  being  at  the  mercy  of 
others.  Political  liberty  is  therefore  the  only 
fure  guard  of  civil  liberty,  and  it  is  chiefly 
valuable  on  that  account. 

It  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  of  little 
confequence  whether  perfons  in  the  common 
ranks  of  life  enjoy  any  (hare  of  political  liberty 
or  not.  But  without  this  there  cannot  be 
that  perfuafion  of  fecurity  and  independence, 
which  alone,  can  encourage  a  man  to  make 
great  exertions.  A  man  who  is  fenfible  that 
he  is  at  the  difpofal  of  others,  over  whofc 
condudl  he  has  no  fort  of  controul,  has  always 
fome  unkiTown  evil  to  dread.  He  will  be 
afraid  of  attracting  the  notice  of  his  fuperiors, 
and  mufl  feel  himfelf  a  mean  and  degraded 
being.  But  a  fenfe  of  liberty,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  by  which  his  conduft  muft 
be  governed,  with  fome  degree  of  controul 
over  thofe  who  make  and  adminifter  the  laws, 
gives  him  a  conftant  feeling  of  his  own  im- 
portance, and  leads  him  to  indulge  a  free  and 
manly  turn  of  thinking,    which  will  niakc 

him 
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him  greatlj  (upcrior  to  what  he  would  have? 
fcccn  under  an  arbitrary  form  of  government. 

Under  ervery  form  of  government  we  fini 
men  united  for  theit  comtnon  advantage^  anci 
fubmitting  to  fuch  reftraints  upon  their  na- 
tural liberty  as  their  eommon  good  re<juires. 
But  though  thi»  be  (he  general  and  ultimatei 
obje£l  of  every  government,  yet,  the  wholcf 
form!  of  particular  governments  has  fome  more 
immediate  object,  to  which  the  priiKripal 
parts  of  it  are  more  particularly  adapted,  an<} 
this  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  reading  th< 
hiftories  of  all  ftates.  Thus,  according  tor 
Montefquieu,  war,  but  rather  confined  to 
fclf-defence,  was  the  obje<9:  of  the  Spartan 
government ;  conqueft  that  of  ancient  Rome  j 
religion  that  of  the  Jews;  commerce  that  o/ 
Marfeilles ;  tranquillity  that  of  China ;  &ccj 
The  reafon  is  that  different  nations  havd 
formed  different  notions  of  happinefs,  or  have 
been  led  by  their  fituations  to  purfue  it  in 
different  ways. 

Governments^  and  fyftems  of  laiws  adapted 
to  them,  are  more  Jimple  or  complex^  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  and  connexion  of  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  merhbers  of  the  commtmity^ 
Thus  fince  the  members  of  a  focicty  which 
3  '  fAibfift 
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fubfift  by  Iranting  interfere  but  little  with 
one  another,  few  regulations  are  fufficient  for 
tbem<     A  paftoral  life  brings  mankinc!  nearer 
together,  agriculture  nearer  ftill,   and  in  a 
ftate  addifted  to  commerce,  the  connexions 
of  individuals  are  the  moft  intimate  and  ex-^ 
tenfive,  and  tonfequently  their  interefls  the 
moft  involved  that  any  fituation  of  human 
affairs  can    make  them.     Whereas,    there- 
fore, in  the  former  circumftances  of  mankind^ 
government  is  of  lefs  confcquence,  and  for 
that  reafon  there  is  lefs  oci:aiion  for  accuracy 
in  adjufting  the  feveral  parts  of  it ;  in  the  Ut^ 
ter,  the  fmaUeft  part  of  fo  complex  a  xiia- 
chine,  as  their  government  muft  neceilarily 
be,  has  a  variety  tif  connexions,  and  the  mbfl 
important  efFeds,  and  therefore  requires  to  be 
adj lifted  with  the  utmoft  care. 

In  the  flighter  connexions  of  mankind, 
the  parts  of  their  forms  of  government  are 
fcarcely  diftinguifliable ;  whereas  when  go- 
vernment is  grown  to  its  full  (ize  and  dimen- 
fions,  in  circumftances  which  require  it  in 
its  maturity,  its  parts  are  eafily  and  diftin£^ly 
perceived.  They  are  then  plainly  feen  to  be 
the  following;  a  power  of  making  the  necef- 
lary  regulations,  or  laws,  /.  c.  the  legijlative 

authority 
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authority;  a  power  of  determining  when 
thofc  laws  arc  violated,  or  of  taking  cogni- 
zance concerning  crimes,  /.  e.  the  judicial 
power ;  and  a  power  of  enforcing  the  fane- 
tions  of  the  laws,  or  the  executive  power  of 
the  ftate.' 

If  we  confider  the  vaft  variety  of  ways  in 
which  it  is  poffibleJtodifpofeof  thefe  effential 
parts  of  government,  both  with  refpeft  to  the 
number  of  hands  in  which  the  feveral  powers 
may  be  lodged,  the  fubdivifion  of  thefe 
powers,  and  the  feveral  powers  which  may 
be  trufted  in  the  fame  hands,  we  (hall  not  be 
furprifed  at  the  prodigious  diverfity  of  the 
forms  under  which  government  has  appeared, 
and  that  no  two,  which  ever  exifted  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  ihould  have  been  the  fame ; 
though  fome  of  them  may  have  borne  confi- 
derable  refemblance  to  one  another.  Our 
furprife  will  ftill  be  leffened  if  we  confider 
the  diverfity  that  will  be  occafioned  in  forms 
of  government  by  individuals  retaining  more 
or  fewer  of  their  natural  and  perfonal  rights 
under  each  of  them;  that  is,  the  more  or 
fewer  reftridions  men  are  put  under  by  the 
legiflative  power,   in  whatever  hands  it  bo 
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Befide  the  number  of  hands  in  which  the 
fupreme  power  is  lodged,  it  will  be  of  great 
confequence  that,  in  reading  hiflory,  we 
attend  to  the  diftribution  of  the  powers 
among  all  thofc  members  of  the  ftate  who 
have  the  common  name  of  magiftrates.  I 
(hall  jud  mention  a  few  particulars,  to  (how 
that  this  objefl;  is  of  importance. 

No  (ingle  hiftory  fliows  the  importance  of 
this  remark  more  clearly  than  the  Roman,  in 
whofe  conftitution  there  werd  the  moft  capi- 
tal defefts.  What,  for  inftance,  could  be  a 
greater  contradiftion  than  this,  that  the  peo- 
ple could,  in  latter  times,  make  laws  inde- 
pendent of  the  fenate,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  patrician;  and  yet  that  the 
fenate  could  create  a  dictator,  who  was  abfo- 
lute  matter  of  the  whole  ftate.  The  people, 
by  their  tribunes,  could  put  a  negative  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  fenate,  but  that  fenate 
had  no  negative  on  the  votes  of  the  people ; 
which,  Montefquieu  fays,  was  the  caufe  of 
a  change  of  government  in  Rome ;  and  not 
only  could  the  tribunes  put  a  flop  to  the  legif- 
lative  power,  but  to  the  executive  alfo,  which  ' 
produced  the  greatef):  evils. 

Indeed  it  is  a  manifeft  abfurdity  to  have 
Vol.  II.  P  more 
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more  than  one  will  in  any  ftate;  bccaufc  when 
any  part  of  the  government  has  an  abfolutc 
negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  reft,  all 
public  buiinefs  may  be  at  a  ftand ;  though  it  is, 
no  doubt,  very  ufeful  to  provide  againft  pre* 
cipitate  refolutions,  by  a  power  to  command 
a  revifion,  or  fufpenfion  of  decrees.  In  this 
refped  both  our  own  conftitution,  and  that  of 
the  ftates  of  North  America,  are  defeftive. 

Nothing  could  have  preferved  the  Roman 
ftate  in  the  form  of  a  republic  fo  long,  but 
that  the  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
fo  many  perfons,  who,  with  the  fame  au- 
thority, had  different  views,  and  who  checked 
one  another.  It  was  likewife  happy  for  the 
Romans  that  the  people  did  not  generally  in- 
terfere in  military  affairs,  but  allowed  the  fe- 
natc  to  have  the  fupreme  direction  of  all  things 
relating  to  peace  and  war  ;  whereas,  at  Car- 
thage, the  people  would  do  every  thing 
themfelves. 

It  is  a  capital  difference  between  ancient  and 
modern  monarchies,  that  the  kings  of  the 
heroical  ages  had  the  executive  power  and  alfb 
the  power  oi  judging^  and  the  people  the  legif- 
lative  power;  whereas  in  the  prefent  mo- 
narchies, though  the  prince  has  the  execu- 
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tive,  and  a  (hare  of  the  legiflative  |)0wcf ,  he 
is  no  judge.  Such  a  difpofition  of  power  as 
the  former  will  make  the  government  tyran« 
nical,  whatever  be  the  form  of  it*  For,  as 
Montefquieu  fays>  there  can  be  no  liberty  un-^ 
lefs  the  powef  of  judging  be  feparate  from  the 
legiflative  and  executive  power.  In  Italy, 
where  they  are  united^  there  is  lefs  liberty 
than  in  monarchies. 

It  18  alfo  an  eflential  maxim  in  every  go^ 
vernment  (in  order  to  prevent  the  executive 
power  from  engrofling  the  whole  authority 
of  the  ftate)  that  the  forces  they  are  cntrufl:ed 
with  the  command  of,  be  of  the  body  of  the 
people j  01*  have  the  fame  intereft  with  the 
people,  as  it  was  in  Rome  till  the  time  of 
Marius, 

The  legiflative  is  properly  the  fupreme  au* 
thority  in  the  ftate.  For  to  make  and  alter 
laws  is  to  model  the  conftitution*  But  if  the 
perfons  deputed  to  make  laws  have  no  power 
of  executing  them,  they  will  be  careful  to 
make  none  but  fuch  as  they  believe  will  be 
generally  approved,  and  fuch  as  they  are  wil- 
ling to  fubmit  to  themfelves*  But  the  greateft 
danger  would  urife  from  the  fame  perfons 
having  the  power  of  making  laws,  of  apply- 
F  2  in^ 
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iiig  them  to  particular  cafes,  and  of  execute- 
ting  the  fentence  of  the  law.  This  it  is, 
as  I  have  obferved,  that  conflitutes  abfolute 
tyranny^  whether  it  be  lodged  in  more,  or  ia 
fewer  hands. 

If  the  executive  power,  "without  having 
the  control  of  the  legiflative,  (hould  only 
interfere  in  the  judicial  office,  individuals 
would  live  in  continual  dread  of  the  caprice 
of  the  court ;  fiuce  the  befl  laws  may  be  tor- 
tured to  favour  fome  and  injure  others.  BuC 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England,  wha 
effe^ually  control  the  legiflative  power,  and 
who  will  not  fufier  their  property  to  be 
/ported  with  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown^ 
apply  the  fame  means  to  preferve  the  judica* 
ture  uacorrupt.  It  is  a  common  concern, 
and  no  man  would  wiih  to  eftablifh  a  (y{{cvck 
of  adminiflration  by  which  himfelf  might  ul- 
timately be  a  fufierer.  Confequently,  every 
man's  perfonal  intereft  leads  him  to  provide 
for  that  kind  of  adminiftration  by  which  the 
general  good  will  be  moft  effectually  fecured* 

The  various  forms  of  government  have  ge- 
nerally received  their  denominations  from  the 
number  of  perfons  to  whom  the  legiflative 
power,  and  confequently  the  regulation  of 

every 
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every  part  of  the  conftitution  (which  is  the 
moft  ftriking  circumftance  in  every  govern- 
ment) has  been  intruded.  If  it  be  in  one 
pcrfon,  it  is  commonly  called  a  mmarcfy^ 
efpecially  if  the  chief  magiftrate  lie  under 
confiderable  refiridions;  whereas  if  he  lie 
under  fewer,  the  government  is  called  dtjpd^ 
tic.  If  the  fupreme  power  be  lodged  in  a 
limited  number  of  perfons,  the  government 
is  called  an  oligarchy j  or  an  ariflocracy ;  and 
if  all  the  citizens  have  an  equal  vote  in  mak- 
ing laws  and  appointing  magiftrates,  it  is 
called  a  democracy. 

Monarchies  have  been  fo  generally  heredi- 
tary, that  thoie  ftatcs  in  which  the  fupreme 
executive  power  is  loJged  in  one  hand  are  ^ 
ufually  termed  republican  or  democraticcd^  if 
the  perfon  holding  that  power  be  cleftive. 
Thus  both  the  government  of  Poland  and 
that  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
are  called  republics:  whereas,  ftridlly  fpeak- 
ing,  they  are  monarchies  ;  the  king^  as  he  is 
called,  in  the  one  cafe,  being  eleded  for 
life,  and  the  prefidenty  in  the  other,  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years. 

From  this  method  of  defining  the  various 
forms  of  government,  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 

F  3  that 
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that  the  diftindions  muft  run  into  one  ano^ 
ther ;  but  it  is  not  material  to  have  terms  ap<« 
propriated  to  any  more  accurate  divifion.  I 
(hall  juft  mention  fo  much  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  and  difadvantages  of  each  of  thefe 
forms  of  government,  as  I  think  will  be  fuf-« 
ficient  to  excite  the  attention  of  a  reader  of 
biftory  to  the  fubjed,  and  make  him  confider 
their  effeds  in  the  courfe  of  his  readings 

To  enable  you  to  form  fbme  idea  of  tho 
low  ftate  of  this  fcience  of  government,  in 
ancient  times,  only  confider  how  imperfe£|k 
Ariftotle's  ideas  muft  have  been  of  the  confti- 
tution  of  ftates,when,  as  Montefquieu  obferves, 
he  claiTes  Perfia  and  Sparta  under  the  fame 
head  of  monarchy.  In  fa6l,  the  ancients  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  have  an  idea  of  what  we  now 
mean  by  the  word  monarchy.  Arribas  king 
of  Epirus,  in  order  to  temper  the  govern-r 
ipent  of  one  perfon,  could  hit  upon  nothing 
but  a  republic,  and  the  Molofli,  to  bound 
the  fame  power,  n^ade  two  kings.  It  is  a 
knpwn  faft  that  th^  ancient  ftates,  though 
founded  maqy  of  them  by  philofophers,  did 
pot  contain  that  provifion  for  the  freedom  and 
happinefs  of  the  fubjefts  of  them  which  has 
been  the  natural  refult  of  the  random  govern^ 
ni?nts  of  fome  of  the  nqrtheru  nations. 

t£CTVRf5 
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LECTURE     XL. 

Reafons  for  the  Prevalence  of  Defpotiftn  in 
early  I'imes.  Advantages  of  Monarchy.  Dif 
advantages  of  if.  What  Circumjiances  make 
the  Situation  of  a  People  moft  happy  in  Def- 
potic  States.  What  Circumfiances  always 
more  or  lefs  control  Defpotifm.  Attachment 
of  fome  Nations  to  Defpotifm.  Danger  of 
Libels.  Importance  of  a  fixed  haw  of  Suc^ 
cejjion.  Profligacy  of  Morals  in  arbitrary 
Governments.  "True  Seat  tf  Power  in  them. 

The  moft  fimple  of  all  governments  is  ab- 
folute  monarchy :  and  this  is  the  reafon  why 
it  has  generally  been  the  firft  fprm  of  govern- 
ment in  all  countries.  It  requires  great  Ikill 
ajid  experience  to  balance  the  feveral  powers 
of  a  free  ftatc. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  monarchy  is,  that 
refolutions  may  be  taken  with  fecrefy,  and 
executed  with  difpatch ;  a  thing  of  the  ut- 
moft  confequence,  particularly  in  time  of  war, 
and  for  this  reafon  this  form  of  government 
has  been  deemed  neceflary  to  extenfive  cm- 
F  4  pire* 
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pire.  But  the  great  difadvantage  of  this  go- 
vernment is,  that  property  is  fo  precarious, 
that  nobody  has  any  fpirit  to  apply  to  com- 
merce, or  dare  afFeft  any  appearance  of  riches 
and  fplendour.  Alfo  the  high  intereft  of  mo- 
ney, which  neceflarily  rifes  with  the  hazard 
that  is  run  in  lending  or  pofTeffing  it,  is  an 
additional  difcouragement  to  traffic.  No  per- 
fon  therefore,  in  countries  fubjcd  to  defpotic 
government,  lays  himfclf  out  in  projeds 
which  would  benefit  pofterity,  but,  every 
perfon  being  intent  upon  enjoying  the  prefent 
hour,  a  rapacious  mercenary  fpirit  prevails 
among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men* 

Another  great  unhappinefs  in  countries 
whofe  government  is  ftridly  defpotic  is,  that, 
there  being  no  fundamental  laws,  the  order 
of  fucceffion  i$  not  always  accurately  fixed* 
Confequently,  every  branch  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily being  equally  capable  of  being  elected 
king^  there  are  frequent  civil  wars,  and  bloody 
revolutions.  This  is  the  reafon  why  in  Tur- 
key, and  many  other  Eaftern  ftates,  the  em- 
peror, immediately  upon  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  either  puts  to  death,  imprifons  for 
life,  or  puts  out  the  eyes  of,  all  his  brothers 
and  near  relations.  Clovjs  alfo,  king  of  France, 

though 
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though  the  government  was  not  defpotic, 
exterminated  all  his  family,  left  any  of  them 
ihould  be  chofen  king.  His  children  and  fuc- 
ceflbrs  did  the  fame. 

Thofe  countries  which  are  fo  unhappy  as 
to  be  governed  in  a  defpotic  manner,  Mr. 
Monteiquieu  fays,  are  the  happieft  that  their 
condition  will  admit  of,  when  all  ranks  of 
men  ftand  moft  in  fear  of  their  fuperiors ;  and 
a  wife  prince,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  will  incline 
rather  to  feverity  than  lenity.  In  Perfia  he 
fays  Mereveis  faw  the  fbte  perifh  becaufe  he 
had  not  fhed  blood  enough ;  and  the  Roman 
empire  enjoyed  the  moft  happinefs  under 
Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domttian.  For  this 
reafon  it  is  confiftent  with  fuch  govemmcfits 
that  all  decrees  fhould  be  irrevocable.  Thus 
Ahafuerus  could  not  revoke  the  e4i€(  he  had 
once  pafled  for  externunating  thfr'Jews.  To 
render  it  of  no  efFed  they  w^rc  allowed  to 
ftand  upon  their  defence. 

Even  that  law,  or  cuftoro,  which  obliges 
every  perfon  to  continue  in  the  profeffion  to 
which  he  was  born  fuits  veiy  well  with  def- 
potic governments,  where  every  fpark  of 
emulation  is  dangerous,  and  where  the  moft 
watchful  eye  ought  to  be  kept  over  every 
8  thing 
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thing  that  may  poflibly  difturb  the  public 
tranquillity.  In  no  ftate  whatever  is  tranquil- 
lity more  efFeftually  preferved,  by  every  thing 
being  invariable,  than  in  China.  There  man- 
ners, morals,  and  laws,  are  equally  fixed; 
and  youth  are  inftrufted  in  the  forms  of  falu- 
tation,  and  all  the  common  rules  of  life,  in 
the  fame  regular  manner  as  in  the  mod  im«^ 
port  ant  fciences. 

In  fome  defpotic  governments,  not  only  is 
the  life  of  the  prince  in  continual  danger,  ei- 
ther from  competitors  to  power,  or  the  dif- 
contents  of  injured  fubjedls,  but  the  country 
jtfelf  is  more  expofed  to  invafion.  The  princes 
are  jealous  of  fortified  places,  and  will  not, 
except  in  cafes  of  the  greateft  neceflity,  ad- 
mit of  them;  fo  as  to  be  obliged  to  truft  any 
perfon  with  the  government  of  them. 

Notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  a  right  ta 
fower  be  very  common,  this  prepoffeffion  has 
generally  given  way  to  fuch  an  abhorrence 
of  thefe  tyrannical  governments,  that  the 
\try  names  which  have  been  ufed  to  exprefs 
them  have  grown  in  the  higheft  degree  odi- 
ous ;  as  Tyrant  among  the  Greeks,  and  Rex 
among  the  Romans ;  infomuch  that  it  has^ 
frequently  been  more  fafe  to  ulurp  the  povyer 

itielf 
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kfelf  than  to  affume  the  title  of  it.  It  was 
reckoned  virtuous  in  Greece  and  in  Rome  to 
kill  kings  and  tyrants^  though  in  the  latter 
emperors  were  refpeited. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that 
becaufe  there  are  no  regular  laws  in  deipotic 
governments,  and  no  perfon  invefted  with 
power  to  control  the  fovercign,  every  man's 
life  and  property  are  abfolutfely  unfafe.  Man- 
ners, cufloms,  prevailing  fentiments,  and 
efpccially  religion,  are  great  and  often  efFec- 
tijil  reftraints  upon  the  exercife  of  feemingly 
unlimited  power.  The  Grand  Seignior  can 
neither  touch  the  public  treafure,  break  the 
Janizaries,  interfere  with  the  Seraglios  of  any 
of  his  fubjedls,  nor  impofe  a  new  tax. 

Notwitbftanding  the  abhorrence  we  have 
entertained  of  defpotic  governments,  from 
ftudying  the  republican  claffical  writers  of  an* 
tiquity,  and  from  our  living  under  a  more 
happy  conftitution,  there  are  not  wanting 
examples  of  people  being  ftrongly  attached 
to  defpotifm.  The  Cappadocians  are  faid  to 
have  refufed  their  fi"eedom  when  the  Romans 
would  have  given  it  them.  In  the  Eaft  there 
is  no  idea  of  the  poffibility  of  any  other  kind 
of  government,  A  Venetian  being  introduced 

to 
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to  the  king  of  Pegu,  and  faying  that  there 
was  no  king  at  Venice,  the  prince  burft  into 
a  fit  of  laughter. 

As  the  profpeft  of  honour  is  a  great  inftru-* 
ment  of  government,  the  fear  of  (hame  is  no 
lefs  powerful.  No  man  can  bear  univerfal  or 
very  general  cenfure,  efpecially  if  he  has  ne- 
ceffary  intercourfe  with  thofe  who  diflikc  his 
condu£):.  On  this  account,  no  country  can 
fufFer  much,  or  long,  whatever  be  its  form 
of  government,  if  the  people  have  the  liberty 
of  fpeaking  and  writing,  and  have  an  unre- 
Arained  right  of  petitioning  and  remonftrat- 
ing.  In  this  cafe  juftice  and  truth,  being 
often  prefented  to  view,  will  at  length  be. 
heard  and  attended  to.  This  is  a  great  fecu- 
rity  in  the  Englifh  government,  and  prevents 
many  abufes  which  would  otherwife  take 
place  in  it. 

Arbitrary  governors,  aware  of  this,  take 
the  greateft  care  to  prevent  the  people  from 
publifhing  their  thoughts  on  matters  of  go- 
vernment, and  fometimes  even  forbid  their 
meeting  together.  But  this  is  running  the 
rifle  of  a  greater  evil  in  order  to  avoid  a  lefs. 
The  people,  not  having  the  liberty  of  fpeech, 
by  which  they  might  give  vent  to,  and  fboth 

their 
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their  complaints,  fmother  their  refenttnent 
for  a  time,  and  then  break  out  into  the 
greateft  outrages.  Tyrants  who  would  not 
bear  to  be  cenfured  have  often  been  fuddcnly 
dragged  to  death. 

The  capital  advantages  of  monarchy,  with 
refpeft  to  internal  quiet,  is  that,  when  the 
law  of  fucceffion  is  fixed,  and  univerfally  re- 
fpedled,  and  when  the  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign,  no  fub- 
jeft  can  have  the  leaft  profpedt  of  transferring 
it  to  himfelf.  It  will  therefore  be  the  intereft 
of  all  to  keep  within  due  bounds,  that  power 
in  which  they  can  never  fhare,  and  to  fee 
that  it  be  employed  for  the  public  good. 
This  is  the  capital  advantage  attending  the 
conftitution  of  this  country;  as  it  is  explained 
gt  large  by  Mr.  De  Lolme.  All  watch  the 
monarch,  but  none  endeavour  to  fupplant 
him.  In  confequence  of  this,  all  ftruggles 
between  the  prince  and  the  people  have  ter- 
minated in  fomc  advantage,  which  has  been 
common  to  all  the  fubjefts,  and  not  to  any  one 
clafs  of  them  in  particular.  The  executive 
power  being  fo  great,  the  affiftance  of  all 
ranks  has  been  neceflary  to  curb  it. 

Many  of  the  eftablifhed  maxims  of  politi- 
cians 
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clans  the  moft  celebrated  for  their  fagacity^ 
are  exceedingly  fallacious,  in  confequence  of 
being  drawn  from  z  few  fails  only.  Machia- 
Vel,  Qne  of  the  moft  famed  of  them,  fays,  that 
if  ever  a  prince  confides  in  one  able  minifter, 
he  will  be  dethroned  by  him.  But,  as  Mr. 
Hume  juftly  replies,  would  Fleury,  one  of 
the  moft  abfolute  minifters  in  France,  though 
ever  fo  ambitious,  while  in  his  fenfes,  enter-* 
tain  the  leaft  hope  of  difpoffefling  the  Bour- 
bons ?  Nor,  we  may  add,  is  it  poffible  that 
the  moft  able,  the  moft  ambitious,  and  the 
moft  abfolute  of  our  minifters  of  ftate,  fhould 
fupplant  the  houfe  of  Hanover*  But  be- 
caufe  the  contrary  had  happened  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  rule  of  hereditary  right  was 
not  fo  firmly  eftabh(hed,  it  was  concluded 
that  it  would  always  happen. 

The  only  danger  arifing  to  a  people  from 
the  executive  power  being  lodged  in  one 
hand,  is  that  of  its  becoming  indepen- 
dent of  the  people.  But  this  is  happily 
guarded  againft  in  the  Englifti  conftitution^ 
in  which  the  king  is  entirely  dependant 
upon  the  people  for  all  his  fupplies.  He  is 
therefore  obliged  to  refpeft  the  privileges  of 
the  people,  and  he  cannot  involve  them  in 

a  war 
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a  war  in  which  they  are  unwilling  to  fup- 
port  him.  This,  at  leaft,  would  be  the  cafe, 
if  the  houfe  of  commons  was  the  true  rc- 
prefentative  of  the  people.  But  as  things 
aftually  are,  the  influence  of  the  court  on 
the  members  of  this  houfe  is  fo  great,  that 
they  are  often  induced  to  give  their  fanAion 
to  meafures  which  their  conftituents  would 
not  approve. 

If  the  monarch  be  wholly  dependant  upon 
the  people  for  his  fupplies,  it  is  of  the  greatcft 
importance  that  thofe  be  granted  by  them  in 
me  great  hody^  as  in  England,  If  the  fup- 
plies be  voted  by  feparate  diftri^ls,  they  will 
have  jealouiies  among  themfelves.  Some  will 
give  more,  and  others  lefs,  than  their  due 
proportion ;  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
court  to  gain  their  ends  with  them  all,  by 
playing  one  againft  another.  On  this  cir- 
cumftance  Mr.  De  Lolme  lays  great  ftrcfs. 

One  of  the  greateft  evils  attending  mo- 
narchy, is  the  diffolutenefs  of  morals  almoft 
neceffarily  incident  to  a  fplendid  court.  A 
family  poffeffed  of  great  power  will,  on  fome 
pretence  or  other,  amafs  great  wealth;  and 
the  young  princes  being  brought  up  with  tin 
idea  of  their  own  importance,  they  will  in- 
dulge 
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dulge  thcmfelvcs  at  the  cxpcnce  of  the  public. 
They  will  alfo  have  many  dependants,  whofe 
intereft  it  will  be  to  enlarge  their  power,  and 
increafe  their  wealth,  that  they  may  be  bene- 
fited by  the  difperfion  of  it.  The  perfons  next 
in  power  will  imitate  the  manners  of  the 
princes,  and  they  will  be  envied  and  imitated 
by  others.  And  as  the  means  to  gain  their 
end,  will  be  recommending  thcmfelves  to 
their  fuperiors  (and  not  their  inferiors)  they 
will  ftudy  the  gratification  of  their  wifhes, 
that  is,  they  >yill  adminiftcr  to  their  vices ; 
and  thus  a  general  profligacy  of  manners  will 
be  the  confequence.  Perfons  educated  mo- 
narchs,  and  who  (hould  have  virtue  enough 
both  to  fet  a  good  example  themfelves,  and 
to  difcourage  vice  in  others,  would  be  prodi- 
gies. It  cannot  be  expejdted  but  that  monarchs 
in  general  will  have  fome  objedts  befides 
the  public  good,  and  that  they  will  employ 
thofe  perfons  whom  they  deem  the  beft  qua- 
lified to  ferve  them,  whether  they  be  men  of 
private  virtue  or  not. 

The  real  power  of  a  country  is  feldom  in 

thofe  hands  in  which  the  conAitution  feems 

to  have  placed  it;  fo.that  if  thofe  who  have 

'bufinefs  to  do  with  any  ftatc  apply  in  the  firft 

inftancc 
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ihftance  to  thofe  whofe  office  it  is  to  receive 
them,  they  will  feldom  gain  their  point* 
They  muft  apply  to  thofe  who,  by  their  ta- 
lents or  afliduity,  have  recommended  them* 
felves  to  the  governing  powers,  fb  as  to  eafe 
them  of  the  burthen  of  public  affairs.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  cafe  in  defpotic  go- 
vernments, in  which  princes  are  fo  educated 
as  to  be  feldom  capable  of  bufinefs.  It  will 
therefore  be  done  by  thofe  who  are  alx)ut 
them,  and  who  have  infinuated  themfelves 
into  their  favour;  and  thefe,  being  chiefly 
adtuated  by  their  private  paffions,  and  efpe- 
cially  their  affedtion  or  diflike  to  particular 
perfbns,  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  will  be  little- 
confulted  by  them.  How  often  have  gene- 
rals  been  appointed,  and  even  wars  engaged 
in,  at  the  caprice  of  women  ? 


LECTURE     XLL 

J^dvantages  of  Democracy.  Connexion  of  Li'^ 
berty  and  Science.  Situation  of  Repubiics 
with  refpeH  to  Defence^.  Severity  of  Man- 
ners in  Republics.     Severe  Punijhments  dan^ 

Vol,  IL  G  gerous. 
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•  gerous.  The  true  Supports  of  Republican 
Government.  Danger  of  Luxury.  Equa* 
llty  of  Fortunes.  Exorbitant  Power  in  Ma- 
gijlrdtes  dangerous.  Number  of  Voters.  Ro- 
tation  of  Offices.  Uncertain  Refolution  of 
Multitudes,     life  of  Reprefentatives. 

A  PERFECT  democracy  is  an  extreme  di- 
redlly  oppofite  to  abfolute  monarchy,  and, 
next  to  it,  is  the  eafieft  to  be  fallen  into, 
particularly  by  fmall  ftates.  Hence  all  the 
petty  ftates  of  Greece,  without  exception, 
when  they  put  down  their  tyrants,  fell  into 
fome  kind  of  democracy,  though  no  two  of 
their  forms  of  government  were  exaftly  the 
fame. 

The  capital  advantage  of  this  form  of  go- 
vernment is,  that  as  there  is  the  fame  free 
accefs  to  honour  and  employments  to  every 
member  of  the  ftate,  free  fcopp  is  given  to 
the  exertion  of  every  man's  abilities.  Here, 
therefore,  we  may  naturally  expeft  the  ut- 
moft  efforts  of  the  human  faculties,  efpecially 
in  thofe  talents  which  are  moft  calculated 
to  ftrike  the  vulgar,  and  acquire  general 
applaufe. 

The  art  of  haranguing  is  above  all  others  a 

neccffary 
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neceflary  qualification,  being  almoft  the  only 
road  to  preferment.  Hence  arifes  eloquence^ 
and  thofe  other  branches  of  the  belles  lettres 
and  politer  arts  which  are  connedled  with  it, 
and  are  not  of  the  effeminate  and  unmanly 
kind.  For  the  eloquence  of  a  free  ftate  muft 
be  adapted  to  affeft  the  paffions  and  imagina- 
tions of  men  of  a  natural  and  uncorrupted 
tafte.     Otherwife  it  would  have  no  effeft, 

Befides,  in  a  republic  the  neceffity  of  re* 
ftraining  the  magiftrates  muft  give  rife  to 
general  laws^  and  from  law  arifes  fecurity, 
from  fecurity  curiofity,  and  from  curiofity 
knowledge,  as  Mr.  Hume  (who  feems  par- 
ticularly fond  of  this  kind  of  government) 
marks  the  gradation.  But  a  commonwealth 
is  unfavourable  to  politenefs^  and  foftnefs  of 
manners.  This  kind  of  refinement  grows 
more  naturally  from  that  fpirit  of  fervility 
which  is  the  efFe£l  of  defpotic  government. 

With  refpeft  to  defence,  we  fee,  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  earlier  period  of  Greece,  that 
an  enthufiaftic  love  of  liberty,  in  an  union  of 
feveral  free  ftates,  has  fome  advantages  which 
may  compenfate  for  any  inconvenience  that 
may  attend  the  want  of  an  abfolute  comman- 
der ;  though  we  can  hardly  fay  with  Mon- 
G  2  V        tefquieu, 
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tefquieu,  that  republics  in  a  league  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  a  commonwealth  within 
themfelvcs,  and  the  advantages  of  a  monarchy 
with  refpcdi  to  defence. 

It  will  be  a  great  midake  to  conclude  that 
where  there  is  no  defpotic  fovereign,  the 
people,  being  free  from  that  reftraint  upon 
their  condu£l,  may  fafely  indulge  themfelves 
in  greater  liberty.  For  in  no  form  of  govern- 
ment whatever  is  a  perfeft  fubjcftion  more 
neceflary.  All  the  members  of  a  republic 
muft  live  in  the  ftriileft  obedience  ;  but  then 
it  is  to  their  equals,  and  to  the  laws.  Xeno- 
phon  obfcrves  a  great  difference  between  the 
reverence  and  obfervance  of  the  laws  in  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  AthenianSi  to  the  difad* 
vantage  of  the  latter. 

When  the  laws  ceafe  to  be  executed  in  a 
republic,  Mon tefquieu  fays  all  is  loft.  This, 
can  pnly  happen  from  the  corruption  of  the 
republic,  and  there  is  feldom  any  power  to 
remedy  the  evil,  as  in  a  monarchy.  Hence, 
in  all  republics,  pardon  is  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained, if  at  all.  In  moft  of  them,  if  this 
power  do  fubfift,  it  is  fo  reftrained,  and  (b 
difficultly  exerted,  as  almoft  to  make  good 
the  complaint  of  the  young  man  in  Livy, 

that 
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that  a  tnan  muft  fola  innocentla  vhere.  In 
Holland,  withgut  a  Stadtholder,  there  is  no 
fuch  power  as  pardoning,  notwithftanding  it 
l)e  eflcntial  to  policy,  and  in  fome  cafes  as  ne* 
ceffary  as  juftice  itfelf. 

A  loVc  of  power  produces  more  inconve- 
niences in  republics  than  in  monarchies,  be- 
caufe  places  of  power  and  truft  are  within 
the  reach  of  greater  numbers,  they  are  to  be 
obtained  by  making  intereft  with  the  com- 
mon people,  and  their  refolutions,  having 
no  controul,  are  apt  to  be  fudden  and  violent. 
The  Grecian  ftates,  and  alfo  the  republics  of 
Italy  in  later  times,  were  expofed  to  perpe- 
tual diftraftions  and  revolutions  in  confe- 
quence  of  it ;  there  being  always  a  confider- 
able  number  of  baniflied  perfons,  their  friends 
and  partifans^  who  threatened  an  invafion. 

Virtue  and  public  fpirit  are  the  neceffary 
fupports  of  all  republican  governments.  Hence 
it  was  morally  impoffible  that  Rome  (hould 
have  continued  free  in  the  time  of  Caefar; 
and  the  oppofition  to  monarchical  power  by 
a  few  of  the  better  citizens  only  made  the 
dying  ftruggles  of  liberty  more  violent,  and 
more  deftrudlive  to  the  ftate.  Public  fpirit 
makes  the  riches  of  individuals  to  become 
G  3  the 
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the  cxpcnfive  offices,  and  the  poor  paid  no- 
thing. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
.ftate  of  things  at  Athens  in  this  refpeft  than 
a  paffage  in  the  banquet  of  Xenophon,  in 
^vhich  Charmidas  is  introduced  making  the 
following  fpeech.  **  I  am  content  with  my 
**  poverty.  When  I  was  rich,  I  was  obliged 
*'  to  make  my  court  to  informers,  the  flatc 
•*  was  always  laying  fome  i^ew  burthen  upon 
**  me,  and  I  could  not  abfent  myfelf  from  it: 
**  fince  I  am  become  poor,  I  have  acquire^ 
**  authority ;  nobody  threatens  me,  I  threaljcn 
**  others,  and  I  go  where  I  pleafe;  the  rich 
'^  rife  and  give  place  to  me.  I  am  a  king,  I 
"  was  a  flaye.  I  paid  tribute  to  the  republic, 
♦*  now  it  nourifhes  me." 

Great,  rewards  for  fervices,  even  in  mo?- 
narchies,  much  more  in  democracies,  are 
iigns  of  their  decline.  It  (hows  that  men 
are  not  fufficiently  actuated  by  a  fenfe  of  vItt 
tue  and  honour.  Demofthenes,  -^fchincs, 
and  eight  more  ambafladors  to  the  king  of 
Macedon,  received  lefs  than  a  drachma  a  day, 
though  a  common  foldier  received  one  and 
fometimcs  two  drachmas  a  day :  and  yet  De- 

moilhencs 
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mofithenes  calls  this  a  coniiderable  fum.  Ca- 
.ligula  and  Nero  gave  the  moft,  and  the  An- 
Coaines  the  leafl,  of  ^11  the  Roman  emperors. 

Exorbitant  power  is  ftill  aiore  iiximediately 
threatening  to  a  republic  than  exorbitant 
riches.  The  perfons  poflefled  of  it  are  far 
more  dangerous  than  in  lawful  monarchies^ 
becaufe  there  is  nothing  to  controul  them. 
Confidering  this,  we  (hall  not  wonder  at  the 
oppofition  made  by  Hanno  to  Hannibal.  In 
what  danger  would  the  republic  of  Carthage 
have  been  if  Hannibal  had  taken  Rome,  when 
be  made  fo  many  alterations  in  its  conftitution 
after  his  defeat !  At  Ragufa,  the  chief  ma- 
giftrate  of  the  republic  is  changed  every  month. 
This  is  proper  only  in  a  fmall  ftate,  furrounded 
by  enemies  who  might  corrupt  their  chiefs* 
The  keeping  of  the  public  treafure  at  Athens 
was  intrufted  with  no  pcrfon  for  more  than 
a  fingle  day. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  that  the  number 
pf  voters  in  a  republic  be  fixed.  At  Rome, 
fometimes  all  the  citizens  were  out  of  the 
walls,  at  other  times  almoft  all  Italy  was 
within  them  ;  which  was  one  principal  caufe 
of  the  fall  of  the  republic.  For  by  that  means 
men  of  power  and  ambition  were  never  at  a 

lofs 
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Ms  for  the  means  of  paffing  any  law,  oi*  gain* 
ing  any  particular  point,  that  they  had  occa- 
fion  for,  Rcprefcntation  however,  which  was 
not  known  in  antient  tin>es,  would  have  pre- 
vented all  this  inconvenience. 

Secret  fufFrages  are  alfo  faid  by  Montes- 
quieu to  have  been  one  means  of  the  ruin  of 
Rome :  for  the  common  people,  then  very 
corrupt,  were  then  under  no  reftraint  from 
ihame.  The  diflblution  of  a  republic  by  luxury 
and  refinement,  he  fays,  is  the  true  euthanajia 
of  that  form  of  government.  For  thofe  man- 
ners prepare  them  to  fubmit  to  monarchy 
with  lefs  reluftancc ;  but  the  convulfions  of 
'dying  liberty  in  a  rough,  a  brave,  and  an  en- 
terprifing  people,  are  dreadfuK 

For  this  reafon,  and  becaufe  the  clergy  are 

not   powerful    enough   to   reftrain  arbitrary 

j)ower  m  England,  it  is  faid  by  him  that  if 

ever  the  Englifh  be  flaves,  they  will  be  the 

greateft,  and  rnoft  miferable  of  all  flaves- 

The  prcfervation  of  republican  fdrrn^  of 
govcnimeut  requires  that  no  important  offices 
continue  long  in  the  fame  hands.  In  general, 
men  are  lovers  oi power ^  as  well  as  or  wealthy 
becaufe  theytran  make  the  power  of  which 
they  are  poirefled  fubfervient  to  moil  of  their 

purpofes, 
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purpofes,  and  they  will  purfue  their  own  gra- 
tification at  the  expencc  of  that  of  others. 
In  the  diftribution  of  power,  therefore,  care 
fhould  be  taken  that  no  perfons  have  an  op- 
portunity of  pofleffing  it  any  longer  than  it 
may  be  for  the  -advantage  of  the  vyhole,  and 
that  all  powers  be  eafily  revocable,  whenever 
it  (hall  be  perceived  that  they  are  abufed.  For 
this  purpofe  it  feems  moft  convenient  that  all 
offices  of  great  trufl  and  power  be  held  by 
rotation.    Becaufe  it  will  not  be  for  the  in- 
tcreft  of  any  man  to  add  to  the  power  of  alx 
office,  to  which  he  mud  himfelf  foon  become 
fubjeft.     While  he  enjoys  it  he  will  confider 
not  fo  much  his  condition  foi'  a  fhort  time,  as 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  Jife,  and  that  of  his 
children  and  pofterity  after  him.     Whereas, 
if  any  power,  or  honour  be  hereditary^  it  will 
be  his  intereft  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
enlarging  it,  at  the  expence  of  the  reft  of  the 
community.     This  is  an  unanfwerablc  objec- 
tion to  all  governments  by  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy or  ariftocracy. 

It  is  very  poffible,  however,  that  the  pre- 
judices of  fome  people  in  favour  of  monarchical 
government,  and  of  th^  rights  of  certain  fami- 
lies to  kingly  power,  may  be  fo  ftrong,  as 

that 
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that  it  will  be  better  to  rilk  every  thing,  thm 
change  the  form  of  governinent ;  becaufe  civil 
.war$,  the  greateft  of  all  evils,  might  be  the 
-confcqufence  of  it.     When  almoft  the  whole 
:  power  of  the  flate  is  lodged  in  one  hand  (as 
in   thofe   gcJverntnents    which    are    termed 
\def[iotic^  or  which  approach  to  it)  there  is  the 
•.gi^aCeft  probability  that,   educated  as  fuch 
princes  will  be,  they  will  make  a  very  abfurd 
life  of  their  power,  fuch  as  will  by  no  means 
be  for  the  intereft  of  the  comrfiunity  ;  and  if 
a  fucceffion  confifts  of  able  men,  their  power 
will  continually  grow  niore  exorbitant.     But 
whilft  the.peopter/fe^  to  be  governed  in  that 
mode,  and  conceive,  for  whatever  reafon,  that 
a  certain  family  hais  a  right  fo  to  govern  them, 
itAvould  be.wrong  to  attempt  a  change  in  the 
government,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  deprive  any 
particular  perfon,  or  family,  of  thofe  rights, 
of'whiclj,  with  the  confent  of  the  people, 
they  have  been  long  poflfeffed.     All  that  tan 
be  done  in  fiich  a  cafe  is  to  define  with  the 
greateft  accuracy  the  -law  of-  fuccfeflion   to 
power,  that  there  may  be  no  difpUte  about 
the  perfon  entitled  to  it,  and  to  prevent  as  far 
as  poflible  all  increafe  of  it. 

All  perfons  who  are  acquainted  with  any 

kind 
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kind  of  public  bufinefs,  in  which  numbers  of 
people  give  their  opinions  anjd  decide  upon, 
the  fpot,  well  kaow  with  what  diffitulty  it 
is  conduftcd,  and,  how  uncertain  the  deci- 
iions  are.  Few  think  before^hand,  niany  arc 
fond  of  diftingui(hing  themfelveg,  and. num- 
ber's never  confider  the  qucftion  before  them, 
but  who  are  for  it,  and  who  againft  it;  If  a 
n  prober  of  thempre  intelligent  of  the  people: 
prepare  matters  before-hand,  bufinefs  niay  be 
done  with  tolerable  eafe;  but  thea  it  is.ia, 
reality  tranfafted  by  thofe  few,  and.  the  reft- 
are  taken  by  furprife.  For  in  the  fame  maa* 
ner  they  might  have  been  induced  to  adopt 
any  meafures,  not  manifeftly  contrary  to  their, 
intereft. 

Where  great  numbers  of  perfbns  are  coa- 
cerned,  it. is  of  infinite  advantage. that  they:- 
do  not  deliberate  and  decide  thcmfehis^  but : 
choofe  a  few  to  aft  for  them.     Thefer having 
a  trufi^  and  knowing  that  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  community  are  upon  them^  will  bo 
defirous  of  difcharging  their  truft  with  rcpu-* 
tation  to  themfelves,  and  confequeatly  with 
advantage  to  their  conftitueots.     It  will  be. 
their  bufinefs  to  conGder  all  public  meafures^ 
and  to  fettle  a  regular  method  of  doing.bufi- 

nefs. 
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ncfs.  A  crown,  or  a  court,  having  to  treat 
with  thcfc  reprefentatives,  chofcn  out  of  the 
people  for  their  wifdom  and  refpcftability, 
will  find  that  they  have  to  do  with  their 
equals,  and  will  not  expeft  to  cajole  and  de- 
ceive them,  as  they  might  have  done  in  the 
coUeftivc  body  of  the  people.  It  is  abfolutely 
neceffary,  however,  that  thefe  reprefenta- 
tives of  the  people  be  confined  to  that  office, 
and  always  feel  themfdlves  to  be  a  part  of  the 
community  which  they  reprefent.  Other- 
wife,  the  people,  in  choofing  them,  will 
choofe  their  own  matters.  If,  in  confequence 
of  reprefenting  the  people,  they  have  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  advantages  to  which 
the  reft  of  the  community  have  no  accefs, 
they  will  have  a  different  intereft  from  that 
of  their  conftituents,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
cohfult  it. 

In  a  ftate  of  political  liberty,  the  people 
muft  have  a  control  over  the  government, 
by  themfelves  or  their  reprefentatives.  In 
large  ftates  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  latter 
method,  and  then  it  comes  to  be  confidered 
who  are  proper  to  reprefent  the  nation,  in 
order  to  make  laws  for  their  countrymen  and 
to  difpofe  of  their  property.    I  own  I  fee  no 

occafion 
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occafion  for  any  reftriaion  whatever,  as  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that,  if  people  be  left  to 
themfelves,  they  will  choofe  improper  repre- 
fentativcs.  If  they  do,  it  is  fit  that  they 
ihould  learn  by  experience  to  make  a  better 
choice  on  a  future  occafion.  If  the  reprefen- 
tative  body  be  large,  like  our  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, the  word  choice  of  a  few  members 
can  be  but  of  little  confequence. 

Leaft  of  all  fhould  people  be  limited  to  their 
choice  by  a  regard  to  fortune.     For  they  may 
have  the  jufteft  reafons  to  put  the  greateft 
confidence  in  perfons  who  have  little  or  no 
property  ;  and  in  general  they  will  of  them- 
felves be  fufficiently  influenced  by  this  confi- 
deration,  without  any  interference  of  the  law. 
If  a  regard  to  wealth  be  any  rule,  it  fhould 
not  extend  to  very  great  fortunes.     For  in 
general  perfons  of  moderate  fortunes  are  better 
educated,  have  fewer  artificial  wants,  and  are 
more  independent,  than  thofe  who  arc  born  to 
great  eftates.     Befides,  they  are  more  natural 
reprefentatives  of  the  middle  clafs  of  people, 
they  are  more  likely  to  feel  for  them,  and  to 
confult  their  intereft. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  importance  that  tho(e 
who  reprefent  any  nation  be  of  the  fame  clafs 

and 
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and  rank  in  life  with  thofe  by  whom  they 
are  appointed,  and  that  they  have  frequent 
intercourfe  with  them.  By  this  means  they 
will  catch  their  fpirit,  and  enter  into  their 
views.  They  will  alfo  be  reftrained  by  a 
fenfe  of  (hame  from  propofing,  or  confenting 
to,  any  thing  that  they  know  their  eleftors 
would  not  approve.  They  could  not  (how 
themfelves  in  public  company  after  any  con- 
du£l  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  an  ariftocracy,  fufficiently  nu- 
merous to  have  fociety  among  themfelves, 
would  feel  only  for  themfelves,  and  would 
have  no  reftraint  on  their  meafures  refpeding 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  community.  They 
might  even  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  pre- 
ferve  and  enlarge  their  privileges,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  thofe  beneath  them. 

It  is  alfo  of  great  importance  that,  in  an 
affembly  of  reprefentatives,  property  only,  or 
reputed  underjianding^  be  confidered,  and  not 
clajfesj  or  denominations  of  men.  If  the  clergy 
be  admitted  as  clergy,  lawyers  as  lawyers, 
foldiers  as  foldicrs,  &c.  they  will  have  what 
the  French  call  the  efprit  de  corps.  They 
will  unite  to  confult  their  own  intereft,  and 
rpme  of  the  bodies  will  make  conceflions  to 

3  ^  others, 
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Others,  at  the  expence  of  the  reft  of  th^  coin<» 
munity«  Whereas  when  they  are  chpfen 
merely  becaufe  the  people  at  large  think  them 
the  bed  qualified  to  provide  for  their  general 
iiitercfts,  they  will  Confult  the  wiflies  of  thofe 
who  appoint  thcm^  and  the  intereft  of  each 
part  will  be  attended  to  in  proportion  to  its 
importance  to  the  whole. 

From  the  remains  of  fuperftition,  the  clergy 
are  ftill  conddered  as  a  diftindl:  order  of  men 
in  this  country,  and  they  are  in  a  manner 
reprefentcd  in  parliament,  by  the  bi(hops  hav- 
ing feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  It  is  alleged 
that  this  is  necelTary  in  order  to  take  care  of 
their  interefts*  But  on  the  iame  principles 
phyficians,  lawyers^  difienters,  and  all  other 
clafies  of  men,  ought  to  have  feats  in  parlia- 
ment. If  the  clergy  recommend  themfelves 
to  the  people  by  making  their  office  ufeful, 
they  will  have  fufficient  influence,  without 
any  of  their  body  having  feats  in  parliament } 
and  if  they  come  to  be  confidered  in  an  oflFcn- 
five  light,  the  number  of  the  bifbops  by 
whom  they  are  reprefentcd  is  too  fmall  tQ 
prevent  the  pafTing  of  any  law,  even  tQ  ex- 
clude them.  If  they  had  a  juft  fcnfe  of  l^o 
nature  of  their  office^   and  confultcd  thei# 

Vol.  IL  H  nut 
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tf uc  dignity,  they  would  retire  of  their  own 
accord.  At  prcfent,  their  feat  in  the  houfc 
only  flatters  their  pride,  and  gives  the  mi- 
nifter  (o  many  more  votes. 
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Aryiocr acy  bow  different  fr(mt)eJpotifm.  What 
depends  upon  the  Number  of  its  Member s. 
Libels  peculiarly  obnoxiQus  in  this  G&uern^ 
fuent.  In  what  Refp^SIs  the  prejent  En- 
ropean  Monarchies  differ  from  the  ancient 
Monarchies.  .  ^heir  Rife.  Peculiar  Advan^ 
tage  of  them.  Nobility,  ^hefe  Gmernments 
promife  to  be  la/ting.  Different  Situation  of 
the  female  Sex  in  thefe  GcFvernments  andtbofe 
which  are  Defpotic.  *The  Nature  of  the 
Roman  Government,  ^he  Happinefs  ofhav* 
ing  the  Order  of  Succeffiidn  in  Monarchies 
fixed.  European  Monarchies  not  proper  for 
extenfive  Empire. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  all  other  forms  of  go- 
vernmcixt  muft  be  ^{newbere  in  a  medium 

. ,        •  .  between 


between  the  extremes  of  defpotffni  and  denui* 
cracvn  and  that  they  muft,  confequcntly,  par-* 
take  of  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of 
both,  according  as  they  approach  towards 
them.  The  moft  diftinguiftied  mediums  iri 
the  difpofition  of  power  are  in  the  arijiocracies 
of  fotne  ancient  and  «iodern  ftates,  and  the 
prcfent  JEuropean  monarchies. 

An  ariftocracy,  however^  differs  nothing 
from  a  defpotifm,  except  that  the  fame  abfo-^ 
lute  power  is  lodged  in  a  few  mord  hands* 
AU  the  reft  of  the  people  are  as  much  at  their 
mercy ;  and  as  the  people  have  more  maftcrs, 
they  are  generally  more  opprefled. 

The  more  in  number  are  the  members  of 
an  ariftocracy,  the  lefs  is  their  poWer,  and 
the  greater  their  fafety  ;  the  fewer  they  are, 
the  greater  is  their  power,  and  the  lefs  their 
fafety,  till  we  come  to  pure  defpotifm^  wheroi 
there  is  the  greateft  power  and  the  leaft  fafety* 
If  the  members  of  the  ariftocracy  enter  into 
trade,  and  confcquently  the  riches,  as  well 
as  the  power,  of  the  ftate  center  in  them-* 
fclves,  they  will  opprefs  the  poor,  to  the  dif* 
couragement  of  all  induftry*  For  the  farad 
rcafon,  it  is  ftill  worfe  when  an  arbitrary 
fovereign  applies  to  trade ;  for  trade,  of  all 
H  z  '  things, 
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things^  requires  to  be  conducted  by  perfons 
who  are  upon  terms  of  equality. 

In  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  arifto- 
cracy,  they  ought  to  relax  of  the  rigour  of 
dcfpotifm ;  and  when  they  are  pretty  numer- 
ous, the  greateft  moderation  ought  to  be  their 
principle.  They  ought  to  atFedt  no  unnecef- 
fary  diftinflions,  Icaft  of  all  thofe  which  are^ 
honourable  to  themfelves  in  proportion  as  they 
are  difgraceful  to  the  common  people;  as  the 
patricians  of  Rome  did  when  they  reftraiiied 
themfelves  from  marrying  with  the  plebeians. 

Perfonal  privileges  and  immunities,  which 
are  not  neceflary  for  the.  good  of  the  whole, 
are  always  juftly  ofFenfive.  To  a  perfon  in 
an  office  which  has  for  its  objeft  the  public 
good,  deference  will  eafily  be  paid ;  but  in 
all  other  cafes  a  diftinftion  of  rank  naturally 
excites  jealoufy.  It  creates  pride  in  the  one, 
and  fervility  in  the  other,  which  debafes  the 
charafters  of  both. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr.  Turgot,  that  all 
hereditary  diftindions,  if  they  have  any  civil 
cfFeft,  and  confer  any  right,  and  all  perfonal 
prerogatives,  if  they  are  not  the  neceflary 
confequence  of  exercifmg  a  public  fundlion, 
are  a  diminution  of  the  natural  rights  of  other 

c  men. 
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men,  a  proceeding  contrary  to  the  primitive 
end  of  fociety,  and  of  confequence  a  real  In- 
juftice  *. 

In  the  eaftern  monarchies  there  are  no  here- 
ditary nobles.  In  China  the  grand-children 
of  the  greateft  mandarins  are  generally  on  a 
level  with  the  common  people  f. 

How  galling  the  power  of  the  nobility  is 
to  the  common  people,  we  fee  in  the  prefer- 
ence which  ibme  nations  have  given  to  pure 
monarchy,  or  defpotifm,  to  thofe  forms  of 
government  in  which  the  nobility  had  the 
chief  power.  This  was  confpicuous  in  the 
late  revolutions  in  Denmark,  and  Sweden ; 
in  which,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
people,  the  power  of  the  nobility  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  king.  It  was  alfo  confpicuous 
in  the  part  which  the  commons  of  England 
took,  in  concurrence  with  the  king,  to  leflea 
the  power  of  the  ancient  barons. 

From  the  diftribution  of  power  into  fo 
many  hands,  /i6e/s  are  moft  liable  to  be  re- 
ftrained  in  this  kind  of  governments ;  becaufe 
the  magiftrates  are  neither  too  high,  nor  too 
low,  to  be  hurt  by  them. 

*  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  307. 

t  Memoires  fur  les  Chinois,  vol.  ir.  p.  31 1. 

n  3  Contrary 
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Contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  republic,  all 
the  fuffrages  in  an  ariftocracy,  fays  Montef? 
quicu,  ought  to  be  fecret,  to  prevent  cabals. 

Poland  was  the  worft  conftituted  arifto* 
cracy,  where  the  people  were  flaves  to  their 
nobility.  But  the  condition  of  that  country 
is  greatly  bettered  in  this,  and  miany  other 
refpeds,  by  the  late  revolution. 

The  prpfent  European  monarchies  arc  fyf- 
.  tems  of  government  totally  difierent  from  any 
thing  of  which  the  ancients  could  form  aa 
idea.  Every  thing  they  fay  about  naonarchief 
is  every  day  contradifted  in  them.  They 
were  formed  in  the  follQwiqg  manpen 

The  German  nations  were  in  general  free, 
and  voted  every  thing  in  perfbn.  When  they 
were  difperfed  in  their  conquefls  they  could 
not  do  this,  but  fent  deputies,  and  hence  arofe 
fhc  cuftom  of  reprefcntation^  by  means  of 
which  equal  political  liberty  may  be  made 
,  confifteiit  lyi^  the  rooft  exteniiye  govern? 
fnentSf 

The  common  ppople  were  originally  vafr 
falsy  ovjlavesj  and  were  coniidered  as  belong*- 
ing  to  the  lands  on  which  they  were  fettled^ 
and  they  were  transferred  with  them  fron^ 
one  proprietor  to  another,  which  is  the  cafe 
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in  many  parts  of  the  continent  to  this  day» 
But  chriAianity,  and  feveral  othtr  circum^ 
fiances,  contributed  to  better  the  condition  of 
(laves  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe,  and  by 
degreeis  they  all  obtained  their  liberty.  Not 
having  been  ufed  to  arms,  as  the  free  men 
had  all  been,  they  became  addi£led  to  arts 
and  trade,  by  which  they  acquired  confider* 
able  property,  and  with  that  influence  and 
power.  At  length,  and  by  degrees,  they  fcnt 
their  reprefentatives  to  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  and  thus  the  civil  liberty  of  the 
people,  the  prerogatives  of  the  nobility,  and 
clergy,  together  with  the  power  of  the  king, 
who  was  originally  nothing  more  than  their 
general,  was  fo  tempered,  that  it  is  aflonifli- 
ing  that  the  regulations  made  by  a  conquering 
people,  ihould  have  terminated  in  a  better 
form  of  government  than  any  thing  that  had 
ever,  been  devjfed  by  man  before. 

Thefe  governments  have  the  advantage  of 
clefpotifm  in  time  of  war,  and  property  is  as 
fecure  in  thern  as  it  can  be  in  any  republic. 
The  ancients,  fays  Montefquieu,  could  never 
have  imagined  what  we  now  fee ;  that  mo» 
narchy  is  capable  of  order«  method,  and  con- 
ftaijc^,  to  fo  furprifing  a  degree,  property 
H  4  fecured, 
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fecured,  induftry  encouraged,  the  arts  flou- 
rilhing,  and  the  prince  living  fecure  among  his 
fubje Ast  like  a  father  among  his  children. 

The  nobility  being  the  defcendants  of  the 
greater  barons,  or  freemen,  make  a  di(Hn£): 
order  of  men  in  this  kind  of  monarchy,  and 
having  been  accuftomed  to  arms,  and  not  to 
trade,  a  fenfe  of  honour  is  the  grand  fpring 
of  z&ioii  in  them.  If  commerce  decay  in  thefe 
monarchies,  it  is  not  becaufe  property  is  lefs 
fecure,  but  becaufe  the  profeiQon  is  }efs  ho- 
nourablct 

Thefe  governments  confifting  of  fo  many 
parts,  each  of  which  has  a  negative  on  all 
refolutions  of  confequence,  they  are  a  check 
upon,  and  balance,  one  another ;  and  every 
public  ineafure  has  the  opportunity  of  being 
repeatedly  and  thoroughly  difcuiTed. 

According  to  Montefquieu,  the  power  and 
happinefs  of  monarchical  ftates  is  in  a  great 
meafure  independent  both  of  public  fpirit,  and 
pf  a  principle  of  virtue.  Nay,  the  very  vices 
qf  the  members  of  them  (at  leaft  thofe  things 
which  would  be  vices  in  a  republic)  are,  he 
fays,  fubfervient  to  their  welfare.  In  a  mo- 
narchy there  is  at  leaft  lefs  to  be  apprehended 
frpm  lu3{ury,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  it,  a 

free 
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free  iatercourfe  bctwcca  the  two  fexes.  The 
Suions,  a  German  nation ,  Tacitus  fays,  ho- 
noured riches,  and  lived  under  the  govern- 
ipent  of  one  perfon.  It  is  curious  to  fee,  in 
Dio  Caiiius,  with  what  art  Auguftus  evaded 
the  requeft  of  the  fenators  to  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury,  which  was  become  neceilary 
at  Rome,  when  a  monarchy.  In  a  republic 
candidates  for  offices  look  downward,  and 
iihidy  the  ufeful  arts ;  but  in  a  monarchy  they 
look  upwards^  and  fiudy  to  make  themfelves 
agreeable.  Though,  therefore,  ftrong  fcnfe 
may  fuoceed  beft  in  republics,  refinement  of 
tafte  pa»y  be  ^xpe€|ed  in  greater  perfection  in 
Qignarc^ies^i 

j^efides^  where  there  is  a  free  intercourie 
between  thg  fcxes,  the,  mutual  defire  of  pleaf* 
lag  producps  a  continual  change  of  fafbions, 
^p4  naanners,  very  cojififtent  with  monarchy, 
but  incompati})le  with  defpotifm.  Moreover, 
whereas^  ip  a  monarchy,  women  are  the  pro-* 
Oioters  of  luxury;  ii|  dpfpotic  governments 
they  are  xiierely  the  objects  of  it.  Were  wo- 
men to  behave  with  that  freedom  and  fpirit 
of  intrigue  in  Ada,  that  they  are  remarkable 
for  in  Igurope,  ar>d  particuUrly  in  France,  the 

government 
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the  people  have  for  it;  and  it  cannot  be  ovcr- 
turoed  till  thofe  who  have  the  power  of  doing 
it  are  both  difpofed  to  do  it,  and  have  an  op- 
portunity of  efFefting  their  purpofe.    But  the 
common  people,  who  have  other  ot^e<Sts  to 
attend  to,  will,  in  general,  bear  a  great  deal 
before  they  feel  themfelves  difpofed  to  take 
the  trouble,  and  run  the  rilk,  of  redreffing 
public  wrongs ;  and  if  they  were  fo  difpofed, 
they  might  be  incapable  of  union.     Whereas 
the  governors  of  a  country,  being  few,  and 
having  a  common  intereft,  can  readily  aflem* 
ble,  and  take  meafures  to  keep  themfelves  in 
power.     There  are,  therefore,  few  rebellions 
that  fucceed;  and  when  they  do,  thofe  who 
have  felt  the  grievance  have  feldom  thought 
of  the  proper  method  of  rcdrefs,  or  preven* 
tion ;  fo  that  the  chance  of  being  well  fettled 
after  a  violent  revolution  is  very  fmall.     The. 
people  may  be  careful  enough  to  avoid  one 
extreme,  but  they  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
falling  into  another.     Thus  the  rebellions 
againft  monarchy  in  Greece  ended  in  repubf 
lican  forms  of  government,  fo  ill  conftrudcd, 
that  they  fufFered  more  under  them  than  in 
the  preceding  tyrannies.     The  fame  was  the 
cafe  with  many  of  the  fmall  ftates  of  Italy, 

when 
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when  they  emancipated  themfelves  from  the 
authority  of  the  German  emperors.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fubverfion  of  republics  has  gc* 
nerally  produced  tyrannies. 

When  a  ftatc  cannot  be  prefervcd  by  the  . 
univerfal,  or  very  general,  defire  of  the  pco-» 
pie,  it  may  be  faved  by  the  balancing  of  thofe 
powers  which  would  tend  to  deftroy  it ;  and 
as  all  the  different  orders  of  men  naturally 
wifli  for  more  power,  and  every  individual 
wiflies  to  rife  above  his  neighbour,  all  govern- 
ments may,  in  fad,  be  confidered  as  in  this 
ftate*     It  is  therefore  of  importance  {o  ta 
arrange  the  different  parts  of  the  conflitutioo, 
as  that  a  ftruggle  for  power  may  be  prevented 
from  having  any  dangerous  efFefl:.     And  per- 
haps it  may  be  afferted,  that  the  more  diftinft 
interefts  there  are  in  a  ftate,  the  eafier  it  will 
be  to  preferve  the  balance  of  power  within  it. 
For  when  there  are  only  two  interefts,  they 
will  each  have  but  one  obje£l,  and  any  advan- 
tage they  fecure  will  not  only  be  permanent^ 
but  be  the  means  of  gaining  Ibme  farther  ad- 
vantage,  till    the   whole    be  on   one    fide. 
Whereas  a  third  intereft  may  preferve  the 
balance,  if  no  one  of  the  thrfre  be  able  to  over- 
power the  other  two.    In  this  c^fe  any  onct 

can 
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can  give  a  decided  fuperiorltj  to  either  of  tho 
ether  two  parties,  and  yet  may  find  its  in- 
ttrcA  in  preferving  its  independence,  and  not 
uniting  with  either  of  them. 

Our  conftitution  is  faid  to  have  this  advan- 
tage, as  the  power  of  the  flate  is  lodged  in 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons.  We  are  not» 
however^  to  be  governed  by  names^  but  by 
things.  Real  power  depends  upon  opinion^  or 
mtereji.  Regal  power  depends  upon  both* 
The  mere  refpeii  for  a  kingy  in  confequence 
of  his  perfbn  being  held  facred,  does  alone^ 
in  fbme  countries,  render  his  perfon  and  his 
power  inviolate,  whatever  excefles  he  be 
guilty  of,  as  we  may  fee  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
kings  of  Morocco.  Something  of  this  fupcr- 
ftitious  refpedt  for  royalty  is  found  in  this 
country,  but  before  the  late  revolution  there 
was  much  more  of  it  in  France.  But  beiides 
this,  the  power  of  our  kings  depends  upoa 
the  power  they  have  of  attaching  perfons  to 
them  by  the  difpofal  of  honours  and  lucrative 
offices,  as  well  as  by  the  wealth,  of  which, 
as  individuals,  they  may  be.poflelTed.  Thefe 
are  the  chief  fupports  of  the  power  of  the 
"croYrn  in  this  country.  If  the  king  had  no- 
thing but  his  nominal  right  of  a  negative  on 

the 
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the  votes  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  it 
would  fignlfy  nothing.  He  would  not  be  a 
king  one  day  after  he  ihould  infift  upon  it. 
But  his  infiuence  is  fuch,  by  other  means,  that 
nothing  is  ever  prefented  to  him  for  his  con- 
firmation, which  he'  is  not  'previoufly  ac- 
quainted with,  and  approves. 

The  power  of  the  lords  is  better  founded, 
as  they  have  more  real  property,  and  more 
natural  dependants.  But  in  this  country  the 
property  of  the  lords  is  now  but  little  com** 
pared  with  that  of  the  commons ;  and  (hould 
they  take  any  part  againft  the  people,  their 
privileges  would  foon  be  aboliihed.  But  their 
influence  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  diredlj 
or  indire£bly,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
king  on  the  other,  is  fuch,  that  there  is  no 
great  danger  of  any  bill  being  brought  before 
them  which  they  would  find  it  their  intereft 
violently  to  oppofe.  Befides,  bodies  of  men 
will  always  concede  to  each  other  rather  than 
riik  the  confequence  of  an  open  rupture. 

The  people  in  general,  having  had  long  expe- 
rienceof  the  benefit  of  this  form  of  government, 
though  great  numbers  of  them  are  often  agr- 
grieved,  and  complain  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  ,or  of  the  power  of  the  crown ;  yet  their 
j8  reprefcntatives 
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Teprefentatives  being  by  no  means  unanimous, 
and  the  majority  of  them  generally  with  the 
court,  nothing  can  eaiily  be  effected  in  their 
favour. 

As  fo  much  depends  upon  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  fo  great  ^  part  of  the  re^l 
power  of  the  crown  itfelf  depends  upon  its 
influence  among  them,  it  might  feem  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  members  to  arrogate  more 
to  themfelves,  and  to  exercife  the  very  powers 
that  they  beftow  on  others.  Had  they  the 
powerof  perpetuating  themfelves,  there  would 
be  great  danger  of  their  attempting  fomething 
of  this  kind.  But  befides  that  their  power  sts 
individuals  would  be  fmall,  and  of  no  long 
continuance,  they  are  only  the  deputies  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  refpeft  the 
government  as  it  is ;  fo  that  however  willing 
the  members  of  the  houfe  of  Commons  might 
be  to  take  more  power  into  their  own  hands, 
they  could  not  do  it.  Tlitfenfe  ofthepeoph^ 
as  we  call  it,  though  no  nominal  part  of  the 
conftitution,  is  often  felt  to  be  a  real  check 
upon  public  meafures  by  whomfoever  they 
are  conduced  ;  and  though  it  is  only  expreflcd 
by  talking,  writing,  and  petitioning,  yet  tu- 
mults and  infurreftions  fo  often  arife  when 

the 
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the  voice  of  the  people  is  loud,  that  the  moft 
arbitrary  governments  dread  the  efFefts  of 
them. 

When  governments  are  of  long  {landing, 
the  acquiefcence  in  them  is  fo  general,  that 
abufes  in  them  may  rife  to  a  much  greater 
height  without  endangering  the  conftitution, 
than  in  new  ones,  which  can  have  acquired 
no  refpeft  but  from  the  perfuafion  of  their 
utility;  fo  that  when  forms  of  government 
have  begun  to  change  they  have  often  gohe 
on  to  change,  and  the  country  has  been  a 
long  time  in  an  unfettled  ftate,  till  the  peo- 
ple, being  weary  of  changes  from  which  they 
have  derived  no  benefit,  are  difpofed  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  any  thing  that  is  tolerable. 

A  great  means  of  preventing  abufes  of  go- 
vernment, and  thereby  leflening  the  danger 
of  a  fubverfion  of  it,  is  the  liberty  of  fpeak- 
ing  and  writing.  By  this  means, the  public 
opinion  being  known  in  good  time,  the  abufc 
will  not  rife  fo  high  as  to  require  a  violent 
remedy.  Governors  may  be  teafed  by  libels  i 
but  this  is  better  than  to  be  liable  to  be  feized 
and  ftrangled  before  any  danger  be  appre- 
hended, which  is  the  cafe  in  Turkey  and  the 
Eaft.     There  adions  often  precede  words. 

VoLe  II.  1  Contentions 
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Contentions  for  power  may  be  as  dlftrefling 
to  a  country  as  attempts  to  change  its  form  of 
government.  Such  are  all  civil  wars  in  the 
£aft,  and  fuch  were  thofe  between  the  houfes 
of  York  and  Lancafter  in  this  country,  by 
which  it  fufFered  more  than  in  the  civil  wars 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  object  of  which 
was  the  redrefs  of  national  grievances,  and 
which  terminated  in  a  fubverfion  of  the  go* 
vernment  in  which  they  rofe. 

In  the  former  cafe  it  is  the  ambition  of  indi- 
viduals that  is  the  fpring  of  adlion,  and  thi^ 
could  not  operate  unlefs  there  were  fuch  fta- 
tions  of  wealth  and  power  in  a  country,  as 
would  furniih  an  object  for  fuch  ambition. 
In  a  country,  therefore,  in  which  there  are 
no  fuch  ftations  (in  which  a  man  can  enjoy 
for  himfelf,  and  tranfmit  to  his  pofterity, 
advantages  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  reft 
of  the  community)  the  only  objeft  of  ambi- 
tion muft  be  to  create  fuch  fituations,  by  per- 
fuading  the  people  of  the  neceffity,  or  the 
life,  of  them.  For  even  force  implies  the 
voluntary  concurrence  of  great  numbers,  who 
muft  have  a  profpeft  of  being  gainers  by  a 
change^  and  with  the  advantage  of  force  it 
will  be  more  or  lefs  difficult,  in  proportion 
5  tc> 
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to  the  general  prcpofleffion  in  favour  of  the 
prefent  government. 

In  the  monarchical  jftates  of  Europe  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  form  of  properly 
egua/  government   fhould   be  eftabliftied    for 
many  ages;  the  people  in  general^  and  efpe- 
cially  in  France,  being  proud  of  their  mo- 
narchs,    even  when  they  are   opprcffed  by 
them  *.     On  the  contrary,  in  North  Ame* 
rica,   there  feeros  to  be  no  profpe£l  of  the 
peaceable  eftablifliment  of  any  form  of  go- 
vernment, befides  one  in  vi^hich  the  rights  of 
all  (hall  be  equal.     The  attachment  of  that 
country  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover  was  for- 
merly much  ftronger  than  thatof  this  country 
in  general.     But  the    fenfe  of   the   whole 
country  is  nftw  ftrongly  againft- monarchy  in 
any  form.  They  will  hardly  receive  a  ftranger 
in  the  character  of  iingj    and  there  are  no 
families  of  futEcient  diflin^Uon  among  them- 
felves. 

A  fufficient  degree  of  reverence  for  afiy 
form  of  government  in  the  body  of  the  people 

*  This  was  written  before  the  late  revolution  In  France, 
fince  which  the  general  afpeft  of  things  is  greatly  changed 
indeed,  with  refpefl  to  all  the  governments  in  Europe. 

I    2  will 
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will  fecure  the  continuance  of  it.  For  a  few 
could  never  overpower  the  niany,  and  make 
any  change  which  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple (hould  difapprove  of.  But  a  government 
ought  to  be  formed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  (hould 
be  mofl:  likely  to  gain,  and  to  preferve,  that  de- 

greeof  refpeft  which  will  infure its  continuance. 
It  (hould  provide  again(t  any  man  gaining  that 
degree  of  power  or  influence,  which  would 
enable  him  to  leflTen  the  refpeft  for  the  confti- 
tution  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and 
induce  any  confiderablc  number  of  them, 
from  a  regard  to  their  perfonal  intere(t,  to  fa- 
vour his  fchemes  of  innovation.  For  when- 
ever any  perfon  (hall  be  in  a  (ituation  in 
which  he  can  make  it  the  intereft  of  others 
to  increafe  his  power,  at  the  cxpence  of  the 
reft  of  the  community,  we  may  prefume  that 
he  will  fucceed ;  (ince  the  generality  of  man- 
kind will  prefer  their  private  intereft  to  the 
public  good.  No  government,  therefore,  can 
be  cxpefted  to  ftand,  the  conftitution  of 
which  does  not  make  it  the  intereft  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  preferve  it,  and 
even  to  watch  over  it,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  encroachment  upon  it. 

So 
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So  much  does  the  ftability  of  government 

depend  upon  opiniotij  and  fo  many  are  the 

elements,  as  we  may  fay,  that  enter  into  the 

compofition  of  fuch  opinions  as  thefe,  that 

no  wife  man  will  pretend  to  forefee  the  con- 

fequcnces  of  any  great  change  in  a  complex 

form  of  government;  becaufe  he  could  not 

tell  how  far  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of 

people  would  go  along  with  his  own  in  their 

approbation  of  it.     This  makes  it  prudent, 

when  any  great  changes  are  made,  to  retain 

at  leaft  the  zacitnt  forms y  and  names  of  offices. 

For  to  thefe  it  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  that 

the  public  opinion  is  attached.  Though  Caefar 

and  Auguftus  could  fafely  affume  the  title  of 

emperor  J  with  the  moft  deipotic  power,  they 

did  not  dare  to  take  that  of  king ;  and  in  this 

country  Oliver  Cromwell  was  contented  with 

the  ftyle  of  protedlor.     In  the  Roman  empire 

all  the  forms  of  the  ancient  free  government 

were  kept  up,  and  it  was  always  called  a 

republic. 

So  much  attached  does  the  body  of  a  peo- 
ple get  to  the  forms  of  government,  to  which 
they  have  been  long  accuftomed,  that  it  will 
be  impoflible  for  them  all  at  once  to  exchange 
I  3  a  worfe 
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a  worfe  for  a  better,  and  even  which  by  its 
efFeds  fliould  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  better. 

Though  the  governments  of  France  and 
England  were  briginally  the  fame,  or  very 
nearly  fo,  they  are  now  become  fo  different, 
and  have  been  fo  long  fo^  that  it  would  be 
abfolutely  impoflible  for  the  Englifh  confti- 
tution  to  be  received  in  France,  or  the  French 
in  England.  If  the  experiment  could  be  made, 
the  two  nations  would  feel  as  awkwardly  as 
would  two  men  of  a  difierent  make  of  body 
on  exchanging  clothes.  If  the  change  ex- 
tended to  the  minutiae  of  things,  the  new  offi- 
cers would  not  be  able  to  a6l  their  parts  with* 
out  conftant  prompting;  and  to  teach  the 
people  in  general  a  knowledge  of  their  new 
laws,  would  be  no  lefs  difficult  than  teaching 
them  a  new  language. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  confequence,  therefore, 
that  no  change  of  importance  be  attempted 
in  any  long  eftabiiflied  government,  till  the 
minds  of  the  people  be  prepared  for  it  by  the 
experience  of  fome  inconvenience  in  the  old 
one  ;  fo  '^s  to  have  produced  a  general  wiflt 
for  a  change;  and,  if  poffible,  it  (hould  be 
made  partially,  and  for  a  time,  before  it  be 
finally  eftabliihed. 

An 
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An  old  and  complex  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment may  be  compared  to  a  part  of  the  con- 
ilitution  of  nature;  iince  thofe  who  are  the 
moft  converfant  with  it  may  not  fully  under- 
hand it.  As  the  oldeft  phyfician  is  not  always 
able  to  prefcribe  for  himfelf^  fb  the  whole 
legiflative  body  of  any  country  are  not  to  be 
trufted  in  their  fchemes  of  improvement. 
How  many  fingle  laws,  palTed  with  univerfal 
approbation,  are  obliged  to  be  repealed,  and 
in  a  very  fliort  time,  on  account  of  inconve- 
niencies  which  the  wifeft  men  could  not  fore- 
lee?  The  operation  of  particular  laws,  and 
much  more  the  influence  of  a  whole  fyftem 
of  government,  depend  upon  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  which  are  as  yet  but  im- 
perfcftly  underftood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that 
every  nation  has  a  right  to  make  whatever 
changes  they  pleafe  in  the  conftitutipn  of  their 
government,  and  therefore  to  difplace,  and 
even  to  punifli  any  governors,  who  are  only 
their  fervants^  for  their  $ibufes  of  power,  in 
whatever  manner  they  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed. There  cannot  be  a  greater  abfurdity 
than  to  fuppofe  that  the  happinefs  of  a  whole 
nation  Ih'ould  be  facrificed  to  that  of  any  indi- 

I  4  viduals. 
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viduals.  It  only  behoves  them,  as  they  muft 
neceflarily  be  judges  in  their  own  caufe,  and 
as  they  would  confult  their  own  future  ad- 
vantage, to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  any 
attempts  to  change  their  mode  of  government, 
or  to  punifli  their  governors.  The  notioa 
that  kings  reign  by  a  divine  rights  independ- 
ently of  the  defignation  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  that  they  are  not  accountable  to 
them  for  the  exercife  of  their  power,  is  now 
univerfally  and  defervedly  exploded. 

Provided  ftates  be  well  conftituted,  and 
wifely  governed,  it  does  not  feem  to  be  of 
much  importance  whether  they  be  of  great 
or  fmall  extent  i  but  if  they  be  ill  conftituted, 
a  country  divided  into  fmall  ones  will  in  ge- 
neral be  a  fcene  of  the  greateft  mifery.  As 
it  requires  no  more  hands  to  dire£l  the  affairs 
of  large  ftates  than  thofe  of  fmall  ones,  and 
great  bodies  of  men  are  not  eafily  put  in  mo- 
tion, there  is  but  little  room  for  ambition  in 
great  empires,  Confequently  individuals  ap- 
ply themfelves  to  their  own  affairs,  and  con- 
fult their  own  happinefs,  and  never  think  of 
taking  any  part  in  public  meafures  but  on  great 
emergencies,  fuch  as  may  not  occur  in  any 
one  country  in  fcvcral  centuries.    But  when 

ftates 
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ftates  are  fmall^  many  more  perfons  are  within 
the  influence  of  ambition,  faftions  are  formed, 
animofity  is  inflamed,  and  one  party  is  fel- 
dom  content,  without  the  deftruftion  or  ba- 
nilhment  of  the  other;  as  is  abundantly  ex- 
emplified in  the  hiftory  of  the  fmall  ftates  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  If  a  great  empire  be  toler- 
ably well  governed,  private  perfons  have  long 
intervals  of  peace,  it  being  not  fo  eafy  for 
ambitious  and  interefted  perfons  to  make  a 
commotion,  or  a  civil  war,  as  in  a  fmall  ftate. 

If  men  underftood  their  real  intcreft,  and 
confequently  faw  it  to  confift  in  living  on 
good  terms  with  their  neighbours,  fmall  ftatcs 
might  find  no  inconvenience  even  with  refpeft 
to  great  undertakings.  For  where  the  wealth 
of  one  ftate  was  not  equal  to  any  public  work, 
in  which  a  number  was  interefted,  they  might 
all  join  to  defray  the  expencc.  But  while 
mankind  are  difpofed  to  national  jealouiy  and 
hoftility,  it  is  fometimes  of  confequence  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  a  ftate;  as  for  inftancc 
that  of  England  over  the  whole  ifland,  in- 
cluding Wales  and  Scotland ;  becaufe  it  brings 
an  increafe  of  ftrength,,  and,  what  is  more, 
cuts  off  occafions  of  war. 

In  all  governments,  the  largeft  as  well  as  the 

fmalleft, 
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imalleft,  public  bufinefs,  as  has  been  obferved, 
will  be  done  by  a  few,  who  have,  either  no- 
minallj  the  power  of  the  ftate  in  their  hands, 
or  who  have  gained  the  confidence  of  thofe 
who  hav-e.  The  real  effeftive  perfbns  in  the 
vaft  empire  of  Perfia,  or  of  Ronife,  were  not 
more  in  number  than  thofe  who  tranfaft 
the  fame  kind  of  bufineis  in  Holland  or  Ve- 
nice, or  even  in  fmall  towns  and  corpora- 
tions ;  and  thofe  who  do  this  bufinefs  are  not 
always  thc^e  who  are  efteemed  to  be  the 
wifeft,  or  the  moft  ujwight,  but  generally 
the  moft  ambitious  and  buftUng.  Intelligent 
and  well  difpofed  peribns  will  not  always  give 
themfelves  the  trouble  which  ftations  of  public 
truft  neceflarily  require,  and  therefore  eafily 
give  way  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  take  it 
upon  them,  and  whofe  intereft  or  ambition 
pufhes  them  on  to  do  it. 

CcMiiidering  how  much  intertjl  and  andfitlen 
aire  gratified  1^  directing  the  afiairs  of  nations, 
and  how  much  more  violently  and  fteadily 
mankind  in  general  are  impelled  by  thefe 
principles  than  by  any  other,  we  cannot  be 
furprifed  to  find  hardly  any  other  than  men 
of  thefe  charafters  in  places  of  truft  and 
power;  and  of  the  two,  ambition  certainly 

makes 
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makes  a  better  ftatefmaa  than  ararice.  The 
views  of  the  former  muft  have  a  connexion 
with  the  good  of  his  country,  though  it  be 
not  his  proper  objefl: ;  but  the  views  of  the 
latter  may  be  the  very  reverfe  of  it.  No 
country,  therefore,  ought  to  complain  if  they 
have  nothing  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  their 
governors  befides  ambition,  or  the  deiire  of 
diftinguifhing  themielves  and  their  families, 
and  eftablifhing  a  name  with  diftant  nations 
and  pofterity,  provided  the  rights  of  indivi* 
duals  be  not  facrificed  to  it. 
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Haw  much  Government  under  any  Form  is  pre^ 
ferabk  to  a  State  ofBarbarifm.  Refinement 
in  MetCs  Ideas  keeps  Pace  with  Improve^ 
ments  in  Geruernment^  Hhe  European  Go- 
vernments  (and  particularly  the  Englijh) 
traced  from  their  firft  Rife  in  Germany  to 
their  prefent  form.  The  Confiitutivn  of  the 
ancient  German  States.  State  of  their  Armies, 
jyivifion  of  the  conquered  hands.  Upon  what 
Terms  held.    How  Feuds  became  hereditary. 

How 
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How  the  Clergy  became  an  ejfential  Pari  of 
the  State.  Upon  what  Terms  the  great  Lords 
difpofed  of  their  Lands.  Taxes  of  the  feudal 
T^imes.  Power  qf  a  Lord  over  his  Vajfals. 
Why  allodial  EJiates  became  converted  into 
feudal.  When  this  took  place  in  England 
T'he  Method  of  adminijiering  Juftice.  Where 
thefupreme  Power  was  lodged. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  govern^- 
ment  uuder.any  of  the  before- mentioned  forms 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  ftate  of  barbarijm 
and  anarchy.  Idlenefs,  treachery,  and  cruelty, 
are  predominant  in  all  uncivilized  countries, 
notwithftanding  the  boafts  which  the  poets 
rtiake  of  the  golden  age  of  mankind,  before  the 
eredtion  of  empires;  and  their  vices  and  bad 
habits  lofe  ground  in  proportion  as  mankind 
arrive  at  fettled  and  regular  forms  of  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  borrowing  in  barbarous 
countries,  fays  Montefquieu,  but  upon  pledges ; 
fo  little  influence  have  ideas  of  property,  and 
a  fenfe  of  honour,  over  uncivilized  people. 
Never  were  treachery  and  cruelty  more  fla- 
grant than  in  thofe  un fettled  times  of  the 
Saxon  government  in  England,  during  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  particularly  in  the 
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long  reign  of  Ethelred.  Whatever  vices  ci- 
vilized countries  may  abound  in,  there  is  no 
man,  fays  Voltaire,  who  would  think  his 
life  and  property  fo  fecure  in  the  hands  of  a 
Moor,  or  a  Tartar,  as  in  thofe  of  a  French 
or  Englifh  gentleman. 

That  mankind  have  not  naturally  any  high 
ideas  of  the  forms  of  Juftice  is  evident,  fays 
Monte(quidu,  from  many  fads  in  hiftory. 
Nothing  was  more  infupportable  to  the  Ger- 
mans than  the  tribunal  of  Varus ;  and  Mithri- 
dates,  haranguing  againft  the  Romans,  re- 
proached  them  with  the  formalities  of  their 
law.  As  to  idlenefs,  all  uncivilized  nations 
are  notorious  for  it.  The  barbarous  troops 
which  the  Romans  hired  could  not  without 
great  difficulty  be  brought  to.fubmit  to  the 
Roman  difcipline  and  fatigue.  Till  about  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  the  Scotch,  as  they 
were  the  moft  uncivilized,  were  the  moft 
indolent  people  in  Europe,  and  thofe  people 
that  are  called  the  wild  Irifli  are  to  this  day 
extremely  averfe  to  all  kinds  of  labour.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  all  uncivilized  countries  cattle, 
which  propagate  of  themfelves,  bear  a  much 
lower  price  than  corn,  which  requires  more 
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arty  labour,  and  ftock  to  raife  it  than  fuch 
people  are  pofTeiled  of. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  confider  all  coun- 
tries as  barbarous^  that  are  not  policied  as  ours, 
and  other  great  nations,  are.  Where  there 
are  no  regular  laws,  eftablifhed  cujioms  mzy 
have  the  fame  efFedfc,  and  be  as  much  re- 
fpeded.  And  in  countries  where  there  is  but 
little  property,  the  inconvenience  of  this  more 
free  mode  of  life  is  very  flight.  As  the  ne- 
ceflary  attendant  on  having  little  property  is 
little  labour,  many  pcrfons  arc  particularly 
pleafed  with  it. 

The  North  American  Indians  are  remark- 
ably fond  of  their  roving  way  of  life,  in 
which,  though  they  occafionally  make  the 
greateft  exertions,  they  are  not  obliged  to 
conflant  labour.  *'  Nor  can  we  fay,"  fays 
Mr.  Charlevoix,  "  that  this  is  owing  to  their 
^^  not  being  acquainted  with  our  modes  of 
*•  life.  Many  Frenchmen  have  tried  their 
•*  way  of  life,  and  were  fo  pleafed  with  it, 
**  that  feveral  of  them,  though  they  could 
**  have  lived  very  comfortably  in  the  colonies^ 
**  could  never  be  prevailed  upon*  to  return. 
*'  to  them.   On  the  contrary,  there  never  was 
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**  fb  much'  as  a  fingle  Indian  that  could  be 
**  brought  to  relifli  our  way  of  living.  Chil-» 
**  dren  have  been  taken,  and  have  been 
**  brought  up  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  no- 
*•  thing  had  been  omitted  to  hinder  them, 
*•  from  having  any  knowledge  of  their  pa- 
"  rents;  yet  the  moment  they  have  found 
"  themfelves  at  liberty,  they  have  torn  their 
"  clothes  to  pieces,  and  have  gone  acrofs  the 
**  woods  in  qui^ft  of  their  countrymen.  An 
**  Iroquois  was, even  a  lieutenant  in  our  army, 
•*  yet  he  returned  to  his  own  nation,  carry- 
**  ing  with  him  only  our  vices,  without  cor- 
*«  redting  any  of  thofe  which  he  brought 
•*  along  with  him  *."  The  roving  life  of  the 
Tartars  is  peculiarly  pleafing  to  them.  It  is^ 
entertaining,  fays  Mr.  Bell  "f ,  to  hear  them 
commiferate  thofe  who  were  confined  to  one 
place  of  abode,  and  obliged  to  fupport  them- 
felves by  labour. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  more  entertaining 
objcft  to  a  fpeculative  mind  than  to  mark  the 
progrefs  of  refinement  in  the  ideas  of  a  people 
emerging  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  and  ad- 
vancing by  degrees  to  a  regular  form  of  go- 

•  Charlevoix,  vol.  ii.  p.  109.     f  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  450. 
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venicnent.  There  is,  in  particular,  a  natural 
connexion  between  government  and  ideas  of 
property.  From  the  weak  and  infantine  ftate 
in  which  both  are  originally  found,  both  of 
them  have  arrived,  by  equal  degrees  of  im- 
provement, at  the  (lability  and  perfedlion 
which  they  enjoy  at  prefent. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fubjeft  enables  us  to 
account  for  many  fa£ls  in  ancient  hiftory.  In 
ancient  times,  the  property  of  land  was  not 
fo  valuable  a  right  as  it  is  at  prefent.  It  was 
little  better  than  a  right  of  ufufru£f^  or  a 
power  of  ufmg  the  fruits  for  the  fupport  of 
the  pofleffor  and  his  family.  And  as  the 
manner  of  living  in  ancient  times  was  much 
more  fimple  than  it  is  now,  the  accounts  we 
rciad  of  the  divifion  of  lands  by  Lycurgus, 
and  other  ancient  Legiflators,  are  more  credi- 
ble than  they  would  appear  ^rom  judging 
according  to  the  prefent  ideas  of  mankind. 
Timoleon,  when  he  fettled  the  affairs  of  the 
Syracufans  and  Selinuntians,  whofe  country 
was  greatly  depopulated,  invited  over  forty 
thoufand  men  from  Greece,  and  diflributed 
fo  many  lots  of  land  among  them,  to  the 
great  fatisfadion  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

Whenever  we  read  of  great  fimplicity  in 

the 
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the  manner  of  tranfmitting  landed  property, 
we  may  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  the 
people  are  not  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life. 
A  more  particular  account  will  be  given  of  the 
progrcfs  of  men's  ideas  and  cuftoms  with 
refpe£t  both  to  this  fubjedl  and  fome  others, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  laws*  In  this  ac- 
count of  the  fiate  of  barbarous  nations  we 
muft  not  omit  obferving,  that  it  is  a  ftrong 
indication  of  the  approach  of  the  northern 
nations  towards  humanity  and  politenefs,  that 
their  compofitions  for  injuries  done  to  women 
were  generally  double. 

The  progrefs  and  revolutions  of  govern- 
ment itfelf,,  after  it  is  oncb  eftabliflied,  is  an 
ohjcdi  very  deferving  of  the  clofeft  attention. 
No  government  ever  underwent  more  revo- 
lutions than  the  Roman,  and  hiftory  affords 
the  feireft  opportunity  qf  tracing  them  in  all 
their  caufes  and  efFe£ls ;  as  has  been  done  in 
an  excellent  manner  by  Montefquieu,  in  his 
treatife  on  the  rife  and  declenfion  of  the 
Romans. 

It  is  no  lefs  entertaining  to  trace  the  Eu^t 
ropean  monarchies,  particularly  the  English, 
from  their  firft  rudiments  in  the  woods  of 
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Germany,  to  their  prefent  ftate.  But  hiftory 
affords  little  light  for  this  purpofe,  and  there- 
fore learned  men  have  adopted  different  hy- 
pothefes  about  feveral  particulars  relating  to 
it ;  and  party  prejudices  have  made  them  enter 
with  too  much  keennefs  and  animofity  into  a 
fubjeft  which  exhibits  a  moft  agreeable  prof- 
peft  to  a  philofopher  living  Under  thofe  go- 
vernments. 

As  an  example  of  the  progrefs  of  govern- 
ment, I  (hall  trace  as  briefly  as  poffible  all 
the  capital  changes  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
principal  European  governments,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Englifh ;  beginning  with  their 
firft  rude  ftate  in  their  native  country,  jtnd 
comprehending  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  decline 
of  the  feudal  fyjienij  which  prevailed  where- 
cver  thofe  barbarous  invaders  fettled.  I  (hall 
not  ftop  to  prove,  or  to  refute,  any  particular 
hypothefis,  but  proceed  without  interrup- 
tion in  that  account  which  to  me  appears  the 
moft  probable. 

Germany  was  formerly  divided  into  nations^ 
and  the  nations  into  pagiy  each  of  which  had 
its  own  prince,  judge,  or  general.  The  power 
of  each  of  the  pagi  was  lodged  in  the  aflem- 
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biy  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  pagus,  and  the 
power  of  the  whole  nation  in  the  general 
ailembly  of  that  nation. 

Every  man's  own  family  and  (laves  wdre 
entirely  fubjeft  to  him.  All  the  lands  were 
annually  divided  among  all  the  freemen,  who 
parcelled  it  out  to  their  flaves  and  dependants 
upon  certain  conditions,  always  referving 
enough  of  the  yearly  produce  to  maintain 
their  own  families  in  abundance. 

Each  prince  was  attended  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  freemen  volunteers,  who  were 
maintained  at  his  expence,  and  fought  with 
him  in  battle.  The  fons  alfo  of  thofe  who 
had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  ads  of  valour 
had  the  like  attendants.  They  were  called 
companions^  or  ambaSii\  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Gaul  folduriij  and  afterwards  in  England 
thanes^  and  they  lived  fcattered  up  and  down 
the  country.  When  they  went  to  war,  the 
troops  of  every  tribe  and  province  fought 
under  the  fame  ftandard,  divided,  probably, 
into  thoufands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens, 
each  of  which  companies  had  its  own  com- 
mander. 

The  prince,  where  there  was  one,  had  a 
larger  divifion  of  land,  and  a  greater  propOr- 
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tion  of  all  fines,  which  were  impofed  for  all 
crimes  except  treafon  and  adultery.  His  office 
was  for  life. 

At  the  general  affembly,    every  freeman 
had  an  equal  vote.     Upon  ordinary  occafions 
the  pagi  might  fend  their  leaders,  but  upon 
extraordinary  occafions  every  freeman   was 
obliged  to  be  prefent  under  the  fevereft  penal- 
ties.    Then  peace  and  war  were  proclaimed, 
ambafladors  fent,   and  the  common  general 
chofen,  and  to  this  afifembly  all  inferior  offi* 
cers  were  accountable  for  their  behaviour. 
No  perfon  could  bear  arms  for  the  public  till 
he  had  been  prefented  here.     The  princes  of 
each  diftria  prepared  matters  for  this  aflembly, 
as  a  ftanding  council  of  ftate,  and  to  them 
all  ambafladors,    &c.  applied.     The  druids, 
who  were  the  only  priefts,    and  the  chief 
nobility,  in  the  country,  and  who  were  ex- 
empt  from  all    fecular   incumbrances,    and 
maintained  at  the  common  charge,  prefided 
in  the  aflembly. 

All  the  freemen  ferved  in  the  army  with- 
out pay,  and  the  general  was  not  quite  abfo- 
lute,  being  often  reftrained  by  his  council, 
and  by  his  companions. 

When  a  coaqueft  was  made,  the  general 
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and  council  divided  the  land  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  were  pagi  in  the  army.     Thele 
again   were  divided   by  their   proper    chiefs 
amfong  the  feveral  families,  according  to  their 
rank  and   efteem.     Some  fuppofe  that    the 
lands  of  the  pagi  became  counties^  the  (hare 
of  a  thoufand  a  trything^  the  (hare  of  one 
hundred  an  hundred^  and  that  of  ten  a  tythlng\ 
each    under  its   own   eoldorman.     But  Mr. 
Millar  feems  to  have  proved  that  a  ty thing 
was  the  fame  thing  with  a  village^  and  did 
not  comprehend  any  precife  number  of  per- 
fbns   or    families.      This,    however,    might 
come  to  be  the  cafe  in  a  courfc  of  time, 
though  the  original  diftribution  might  be  ac-» 
cording,  to  the  number  of  perfons  or  famihes. 
So  long  as  their  conquefts  were  in  the  leaft 
infecure,  and  confequently  they  had  occalion 
for  the  continual  exercife  of  arms,  the  whole 
body  of  the  migrating  people  preferved  the 
idea  of  the  encampment  of  a  large  army. 
The  office  of  general,  from  being  occafional, 
became  of  courfe  perpetual,  that  is,  he  was 
a  king^  but  eleftive,  as  before.     Every  free-p 
man  was  ready  at  the  military  call,  and  every 
grant  of  lands  was  upon  condition  of  military 
fcrvice. 

K  3  Land 
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Land  thus  diftributcd  was  called  thane  landj 
or  bock  land  J  the  poffeflbrs,  t  banes  \  and  every 
particular  inheritance,  zfeoh  ox  Jeud^  in  La- 
tin benefcium. 

As  long  as  the  raoft  diftant  view  to  their 
native  country  remained  to  thefe  Germans, 
ia  thefe  foreign  fettlements,  poffeffions  could 
not  regularly  defcend  to  a  man*s  heirs,  who 
might  not  be  able  to  defend  them ;  but  by 
degrees,  as  valour  ceafed  to  be  neceflary, 
from  the  fecurity  of  their  conquefts,  feuds 
became  hereditary.  Then  thofe  who  held 
immediately  of  the  king  were  called  tenants 
in  capitey  and  were  obliged  to  attend  the 
king's  courts,  in  the  lame  manner  as  tytrj 
perfon  who  held  land  of  another  attended  the 
court  of  his  immediate  fuperior. 

When  chriftianity  was  infroduccd  among 
thefe  nations,  grants  of  land  were  made  to 
the  church,  and  the  bifliops  held  them  as  all 
other  tenants  did,  on  condition  of  military 
fervice.  But  afterwards  they  held  lands  in 
what  was  called  frankalmoigntj  when  only 
alms  to  the  poor,  and  prayers,  were  required 
of  them.  Thofe  of  the  fuperior  clergy  who 
held  lands  immediately  of  the  king  were  z^- 
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nants  in  capite^  and  obliged,  as  fuch,  to  give 
attendance  in  the  king's  courts. 

The  greater  thanes  granted  lands  out  of 
their  divilion  to  their  immediate  friends  apd 
fgljowens,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  fc- 
ceivcd  them,  and  their  beneficiaries  were  called 
vq/fals.  Of  thefe,  however,  only  fome  re- 
ceived grants  upon  condition  of  military  fer>- 
vice,  others  (though  thefe  vvere  probably  fuch 
33  h;id  been  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude)  chofe  to 
follow  hufbandry,  and  were  called  fockmen. 
Thefe  held  their  lands  upon  condition  of 
aflifting  their  lord  in  his  ploughing  and  reap- 
ing. But  afterwards,  inftead  of  the  aftual 
fervice  of  the  plough,  they  fupplied  their  lord 
with  corn,  cattle,  and  clothes,  and  laftly  with 
money ^  as  an  equivalent  for  them. 

The  ground  which  lay  neareft  the  habita* 
tion  of  every  freeman  was  given  to  the  care 
of  his  own  flaves,  who  tilled  the  ground  for 
him.  Thefe  were  called  villeins^  and  went 
with  the  foil,  having  no  liberty  either  to  leave 
their  matters,  or  quit  the  place. 

All  the  taxes  which  the  feudal  laws  obliged 

vaffals  to  pay  to  their  fuperiors,   thanes  to 

the  king,    and  their  vaflals  to  them,    were 

upon  the  three  following  occafions ;  when  his 
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eldcft  fon  was  made  a  knight,  when  his  eldeft 
daughter  was  married^  and  to  ranfom  him 
when  he  was  taken  prifoner. 

Every  lord  was  fupreme  judge  of  his  own 
vailals,  and  always  their  general  in  time  of 
war.  When  his  power  of  judge  was  abufed, 
all  capital  cafes  were  referred  to  a  fuperior 
jurifdiftion,  or  to  fuch  perfons  as  the  king 
fent  from  time  to  tinie  to  affift  the  great  men 
in  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  ^nd  to  fee  that 
he  was  not  wronged  in  his  (hare  of  the  fines, 
which  was  generally  one  third. 

Lands  which  were  not  diflributed  to  the 
free  foldiers,  but  which  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  inhabitants,  or  were  oc- 
cupied by  new  comers,  were  called  allodial^ 
or  folk  lands^  and  the  occupiers  were  governed 
by  the  king  who  fent  a  rive^  or  eoldorman^ 
(who  was  always  to  be  a  proprietor  of  bock 
land,)  to  prefidc  over  them.  To  him  was 
afterwards  added  another  ftanding  ipagiilrate, 
called  the  heterock^  whofc  office  refembled 
that  of  lord  lieutenant  in  the  county ;  whereas 
the  office  of  our  prefent  Jheriffs^  was  derived 
from  the  other.  This  r/w,  or  Jheriff^  held 
the  rive  mote,  Jcyre  mote^  or  folk  mote ;  aijd 
thane  land  is  fomctimes  called  rive  land. 

Poth 
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Both  the  king's  rafTals,  and  thofe  of  the 
greater  lords  had  greater  privileges  than  the 
poflcffors  of  allodial  eftates.  Among  others, 
their  lives  were  rated  higher.  On  this  ac- 
count thofe  perfons  who  poileiied  allodial 
eftates  often  chofe,  for  their  greater  fecurity, 
to  put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of 
fome  powerful  lord.  When  this  was  done 
univerfally,  t\it  feudal  Jyjiem  may  be  faid  to 
be  fully  eftablifhed;  which  was  not  the  cafe 
in  England  till  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. .Then,  too,  eftates  firft  defbended 
entire  to  the  eldeft  fon,  whereas  before  they 
had  been  equally  divided  among  all  the  fons. 
An  equal  divifion  did  not  fuit  the  intereft  of 
the  great  feudatorial  lords^  who  were  more 
cffeftually  and  expeditioufly  ferved  by  one 
powerful  vaflal,  or  a  few  fuch,  than  by  many 
weak  ones,  depending  immediately  upon  them- 
felves. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  the  landholders  of 
every  province  met  at  leaft  twice  every  year 
in  the  fcyre  mote.  In  this  court  caufes  of 
religion  were  firft  heard,  then  pleas  of  the 
crown,  and  laftly  private  caufes;  and  fentence 
was  given  by  the  prefidents,  who  were  the 
earl,  the  bi^iop,  and  the  king's  deputy. 

In 
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In  the  time  of  Alfred  juries  were  introduced 
into  the  £ngli(h  courts.  He  alfo,  completed 
the  divifioQ  of  the  country  into  counties, 
tythingSy  and  hundreds,  and  made  other 
excellent  regulations  for  the  more  effeftual 
adminiftration  of  juftice. 

The  legiflative  power  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  al(b  the  power  of  peace  and  war, 
was>  in  the  Saxon  times,  lodged  in  the  afiem- 
bly  of  the  whole  nation,  called  t\\^  fol&mote^ 
or  mycilgemotey  in  which  every  proprietor  of 
land,  at  lead  to  the  amount  of  five  hides,  had 
a  power  of  voting.  To  this  there  was  a 
wittenagemotej  confifting  of  the  king's  com- 
panions, or  thanes,  the  governors  of  the 
feveral  counties,  and,  after  the  introduction  of 
chriftianity,  bifliops,  and  others  of  the  fupe- 
rior  clergy. 

Probably,  however,  the  mycelgetnote  and 
Hjuittenagemote  might  confift  of  the  fame  per- 
fons ;  the  former  being  the  regular  aflembly 
of  the  whole  body  at  ftated  time^,  and  the 
latter  thofe  who  ufually  attended  on  any  par- 
ticular call ;  and  thofe  would  be  fuch  as  were 
neareft  the  king,  perfons  in  whofe  wifdom 
and  experience  the  greateft  truft  was  repofed, 
by  himfelf,  and  the  nation  at  large. 

The 
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The  change  of  allodial  into  feudal  eftates 
made  a  change  in  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion. In  the  former  cafe  the  landholders 
affembled  in  their  own  right,  in  the  latter 
as  the  depeiidants  on  the  crown.  But  the 
change  having  been  gradual,  and  thofc  who 
affembled  by  different  rights  probably  meet- 
ing at  the  fame  time  and  place,  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  hiftorians. 

The  irJycelgemote,  it  is  fsrid,  fbmetimes 
altered  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Sa^on  kings  had  not  the  fame 
power  that  was  afterwards  acquired  by  our 
princes.  Their  lives  we're  rated  no  higher 
thun  thofe  of  any  other  freeman.  The  king  af- 
fembled the  mycelgemote  upon  extraordinary 
occafionS,  and  ordinarily  that  aflembly  met  in 
the  fpring.  The  mbft  confiderable  branch  of 
the  royal  prerogative  was  the  appointing  the 
chief  offices  of  church  and  flate,  as  governor? 
of  counties,  bifhops,  abbots,  &:c. 

It  is  alfo  faid  by  fome,  that,  upon  parti- 
cular occafions,  there  was  alfo  a  pananglicum 
in  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  where  commanders 
in  chief  of  the  whole  nation  were  chofen. 
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LECTURE     XLV. 

Jn  what  Circumjiancts  the  Feudal  Syjlem  ac- 
quired Strength,  ^he  Violence  and  Infecurity 
of  thofe  Times.  Incon/tftent  with  Commerce. 
Balance  of  Power  of  thofe  Ttmes.  fVager  of 
Battle.  Private  Confederacies.  Knight  Er- 
rantry. Caufes  of  the  Decline  of  the  Feudal 
Syfiem.  Expenftve  Wars.  Progrefs  of  the 
Arts.     Improvetnents  in  the  Art  of  War. 

In  countries  which  were  perpetually  in  a 

ftate   of   war,    the   feudal   fyftem    acquired 

ftrength,  and  became  more  analogous  to  itfelf 

in  all  its  parts.     Thus,  in  England,  during 

the  Saxon  times,   we  fee  only  the  general 

outlines  of  it,  but  in  Normandy,  about  the 

time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  it  was  in  its 

perfcdtion;  and  in  that  ftate  it  was  by  him 

introduced  into  England.     Then,  when  the 

intereft  of  the  lord  was  the  ftrongeft  in  his 

iief  (except  that  it  was  hereditary,  and  he 

could  not  refufe  entrance  to  the  proper  heir) 

it  could  not  be  alienated  without  his  confcnt; 

becaufe  it  was  unreafonable  that  he  fliould 

have 
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have  a  vaiTal  who  was  difagreeabk  to  him  ob- 
truded upon  him.  The  heirefs  could  not 
marry  without  his  confent  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon.  Upon  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  occa- 
fions,  the  fuperior  lord  (who  is  generally 
called  lord  paramount)  infixed  upon  large  fines 
from  his  vailals,  which  kept  the  common 
people  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  abje6t  dependence 
upon  a  few  great  land-holders. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that 
no  flourifhing  cities,  no  extenfive  commerce, 
no  encouragement  for  the  polite  arts,  was 
ever  found  under  governments  purely  feudah 
Indeed,  the  whole  fcene  of  the  feudal  times 
was  too  full  of  war  and  confufion  to  admit  of 
thefe  improvements.  The  different  orders 
of  vaflalage  gave  rife  to  numberlefs  quarrels 
and  procefles,  which  could  only  be  decided 
by  force  of  arms. 

Every  lord  in  thofe  days,  having  inde* 
pendent  jurifdi^on,  and  his  own  vaflals  im- 
mediately devoted  to  him,  was  in  fa£t  a  petty 
fovereign ;  and  a  few  of  thefe  in  a  country 
were  generally  an  over-match  for  the  king, 
and  often  occafioned  the  greatcft  diforders. 
Perhaps  never  was  there  a  worfe  government, 
or  a  government  in  which  there  was  lefs  pro- 

viiiou 
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vifion  for  the  fccurity  and  happincfs  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  than  in  this.  Had  not  religion, 
or  rather  fuperflition,  provided  an  aiylum  for  a 
few,  thofe  times  in  which  the  feudal  fyftem 
was  at  its  height,  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  perfeft  anarchy  and  confufion. 
Thefts,  rapine,  murders,  and  diforders  of  all 
kinds,  prevailed  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe 
to  a  degree  almoft  incredible,  and  hardly  com- 
patible with  the  fubfiftence  of  civil  fociety. 
Every  offender  (heltered  himfelf  under  fome 
chieftain,  who  fcreened  him  froni  juftice*. 

Many  of  the  moft  renowned  commanders 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  the  following 

•  The  power  of  the  great  feudal  lords  arofe  from  the  great 
numbers  of  perfons  who  were  attached  to  them ;  and  this 
attachment  arofe  from  their  being  wholly  dependent  upon 
them.  They  were  either  their  tenants,  or  were  kept  without 
labour  by  their  liberality.  An  ancient  baron  could  make  no 
other  ufe  of  his  fuperfluity.  At  prefent  an  Englifh  noble- 
man may  be  richer  than  any  ancient  baron,  being  able  to 
command  the  labour  of  more  perfons,  by  paying  them 
wages ;  but  as  thefe  perfons  are  only  employed  by  him 
occafionally,  and  they  all  ferve  others  as  well  as  him,  they 
have  no  attachment  to  him  in  particular.  If  be  did  not 
employ  them,  they  would  not  (larve,  and  therefore  they 
feel  themfelves  as  independent  of  him,  as^  he  is  of  them. 
In  fad,  no  perfons  are  more  indepetident  than  thofe  who 
sire  willing  to  labour,  and  are  fure  of  finding  employment. 

reigns, 
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reigns,  had  been  leaders  of  binditti;  and  it 
was  ufual  for  princes  who  could  not  fubdue 
thdm,  to  enter  into  treaties  with  them,  and 
to  be-  fu{)plied  by  them  with  many  thoufands 
of  men.  A  great  part  of  the  Engliih  forces 
in  France  were  generally  of  this  kind  of  men. 
When  Edward  III.  commanded  an  army  of 
an  hundred  thoufand  men  in  Flanders,  they 
were  faid  td  have  been  chiefly  foreigners. 

Voltaire  fays  that  about  the  time  of  Otho, 
every  caftle  was  a  capital  of  a  fmall  ftate  of 
banditti,  and  every  monaftery  an  armed  gar- 
rifon ;  the  harvefts  were  either  burned,  out 
down  before  the  time,  or  defended  fword  in 
hand;  the  cities  were  reduced  in  a  manner 
to  deftrts,  and  the  country  depopulated  by 
frequent'  and  long  famines. 

*  A  circumftance  which  kept  things  tolerably 
well  balanced,  with  refpeft  to  public  liberty, 
and  which  prevented  the  power  of  any  one 
from  opprefling  the  reft^  was  the  number  of 
powers  and  interefts  which  were  perpetually 
ftruggling  for  fuperiority.  The  king  con- 
ducted himfelf  by  one  fet  of  principles,  *the 
barons  by  another,  the  clergy  by  a  third,  and 
the  commons  by  a  fourth.  All  their  views 
were  incompatible,  and-each  prevailed  accord- 
8  ing 
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ing  as  incidents  were  favourable  to  it.  The 
clergy  in  general  held  a  very  ufeful  middle 
place,  checking  the  power  of  the, king,  or  of 
the  barons,  according  as  either  of  them  pre- 
vailed too  much,  and  threatened  their  privi- 
leges, and  the  general  liberty  of  the  ftate; 
though  it  was  the  former  only  that  they  were 
concerned  about« 

When  the  feudal  fyftem  had  taken  place, 
and  not  before;  and  coniequently  when 
(there  being  no  effectual  provifion  to  reftndn 
violence)  it  had  been  fo  cuftomary  for  people 
to  terminate  their  differences  by  the  fword, 
and  even  law-fuits  had  fo  often  terminated  in 
this,  which,  according  to  the  barbarous  no- 
tions of  thofe  times,  was  deemed  the  mofl 
honourable  way  of  deciding  them,  the 
laws  themfelves  were  obliged  to  adopt  that 
method  of  decifion.  It  came  into  England 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  prevailed 
for  feveral  centuries  in  all  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  it  was  certainly  better  to  reftrain,  and 
fubjeft  to  the  rules  of  a  court,  that  fword 
which  would  have  raged,  and  have  committed 
greater  devaftation  elfewhere. 

The  civil  union  in  thefe  feudal  times  being 
weak,  private  confederacies  were  entered  into, 

to 
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to  fiipply  its  place.  At  length  knight  errantfy 
aroTe  in  thofe  days  of  univerfal  danger.  When 
all  travelling  was  unfafe,  and  particularly  no 
women  could  appear  abroad  without  being 
ravifhed  or  murdered,  fome  perfons  of  fpirit 
and  humanity,  and  deeply  tinftured  with  the 
religion  of  the  times,  devoted  thetofelves  to 
the  public  good,  and  particularly  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  ladies.  This  profeffion  foon  be- 
coming honourable^  numbers  engaged  in  it, 
which  contributed  to  foften  the  rigour  of 
the  time^» 

As  t^e  moft  remarkable  inftances  of  hofpi- 
tality  are  feen  in  the  moft  inhofpitable  and 
barbarous  countries,  fb  thole  times  of  uni- 
verfal anarchy  produced  the  greateft  excefles 
of  heroifm,  fuch,  indeed,  as  could  only  exift 
in  thofe  circumftances.  For  thefe  flights  of 
heroifm  are  ufelefs,  and  therefore  checked, 
in  well  regulated  governments. 

The  pradice    of  tilts  and  tournaments, 
which  gave  a  dignity  to  the  order  of  knight- 
hood,   and  afforded  the  fineft  field  for  the 
.  exercife  of  valour,  w^  introduced  from  the 
gallant  courts  of  the  Moorifh  kin^s  in  Spain. 

So  deep  rooted  was  the  paffion  for  chivalry, 
Ihat  it  infected  the  writings,    coaverfation. 

Vol.  11.        '  L  and 
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and  behaviour  of  men  for  fome  ages;  and 
when  the  ideas  belonging  to  it  vaniflicid,  as 
government  grew  more  perfeft,  and  learning 
and  true  tafte  revived,  it  left  modern  gallantry 
and  the  point  of  honour,  which  ftill  mjiintain 
their  influence,  and  are  the  genuine  offspring 
of  thoie  cuftoms.  The  fuperflition  and  va- 
lour  of  the  knights  errant  were  of  excellent 
fervice  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
againft  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

We  have  now  advanced  to  the  full  growth 
of  the  feudal  iyftem.  Let  us  from  hence 
mark  the  feveral  fteps  by  which  it  declined^ 
and  fee  how  order  arofe  out  of  this  chaos  and 
'  confufion.  And  here  the  principal  circum- 
flance  to  be  attended  to  is  the  diminution  of 
the  power  of  the  ariilecratical  feudal  lords,  by 
the  difinembering  of  their  eftates,  and  the 
more  equal  diftribution  of  property  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  with  the  gra- 
dual acquifition  of  power  by  the  feveral  fove- 
reigns  of  Europe. 

One  confiderable  means  of  bringing  about 
this  great  event  was  the  expcntive  wars  which 
were  carried  on  in  thofe  days,  particularly 
the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  which 
made  the  great  lords  and  land-holders  williog 

to 
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to  IcK  thcif  knds  for  large  fums  of  ready  mo- 
ney; and  by  degrees  they  obtained  ftatutes  to 
favour  thefe  alienatiohs. 

Moreover^  when^  in  confequende  of  the 
progrefs  of  arts,  intiu^lry,  and  manufa£^ures» 
the  feudal  mannerd  gave  way  to  fome  degree 
of  luxury,  fuperiofs  were  willing  to  give  lands 
at  very  low  rents,  m  confideration  of  large 
fums  delivered  at  one  payment.  Thefe  rents 
became  lower  and  lower,  till  at  laft  nothing 
but  a  fimple  nckmmledgment  was  made  for 
them. 

Improvements  in  the  art  of  war  made  the 
whole  iyftem  of  the  feudal  government,  as 
adapted  to  military  afiairs,  entirely  ufelefs. 
The  hereditary  lords  were  not  always  found 
to  be  the  moft  proper  commanders,  or  their 
vafials  the  beft  difciplined  troops.  It  was 
therefore  eaiily  agreed  on  both  fides,  to  fend 
deputies  inftead  of  perfoAal  fervice,  and  ^  at 
laft  to  commute  for  a  fum  of  money.  This 
prance  gave  rife  to  Jianding  armies j  which 
threw  a  vaft  weight  of  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  fovereign,  which  was  before  entirely 
in' the  hands  of  the  lords.  Lewis  XIV.  once 
in  his^eign  fummoned  the  nobility  to  appear 
in  arms,  according  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  but 

L  2  the 
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the  troops  they  brought  were  fo  ignorant  of 
difcipline,  that  the  cuftom  was  for  ever  after 
laid  afide  in  France.  By  this  means  tenures 
by  knights  fcrvice  finking  ^  and,  in  confc- 
quencc  of  the  progrcfs  of  arts  and  induftry, 
that  of  villeinage  rifing;  both  came  gradually 
to  the  medium  of  fockage  tenures,  which  ex- 
tended themfclves  continually  over  landed  pro- 
perty in  Great  Britain. 


LECTURE    XLVI. 

Ri/e  of  Corporations.  Greater  and  lejfer  Bd^ 
rons.  State  of  Land  Property  and  the  Alie- 
nation of  it.  JVhehj  and  by  ivhat  MeanSy 
the  great  Blow  was  given  to  the  Feudal  Syf^ 
tern  by  the  Diminution  of  the  Power  of  tht 
grtdier  Barons  in  different  Parts  of  Europe* 
"The  Rife  of  the  Englijh  Commons,  the  Be- 
clenjion  of  the  Syftem  not  equal  in  all  Pcarts^ 
of  Europe.  Not  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in 
England.  The  Rea/bnsfor  it.  The  Remains 
of  it  at  prefent  in  different  Parts  of  Europe^ 
and  with  us.  General  Obfervations  on  tb^ 
Progrefs  and  Termination  of  the  Feudal 
Syjlem. 

U 
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In  procefs  of  time,  focietics  of  artifans, 
which  originally  were  confidered  as  belonging 
to  the  lord  of  the  foil  on  which  they  lived, 
taking  advantage  of  the  neceffity  of  the  times, 
and  their  own  increafing  riches,  gained  cer- 
tain privileges  and  immunities  from  their 
lords,  till  at  length  they  became  independent 
of  them.  Thefe  corporations  are  faid  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  Lewis  le  Gros,  to  free 
the  people  from  their  flavery  to  their  lords, 
and  to  give  them  proteftion  b^  a  feparatc 
jurifdiAion, 

Philip  Le  Bel,  king  of  France,  was  the 
firft  who  in  1301,  admitted  with  great  po- 
licy the  inhabitants  of  cities  to  have  a  feat  in 
the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  clergy 
and  nobility.  His  view  was  to  facilitate  the 
jurifdidlion  which  he  wanted  to  eftabliih  over 
thofe  c^f  ies,  and  to  engage  them  to  confent 
to  the  impofition  of  a  tax  for  carrying  on  his 
wars  in  Flanders,  and  for  oppofing  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  Boniface  VIII.  Accordingly, 
fir  Jam.  Stewart  lays  *,  the  people  began  to 
pay  willingly,  when  they  found  they  had  a 
vote  in  what  concerned  them. 

In  England  thefe  corporations  gre\y  to  great 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  355. 

L  3  pQufideration, 
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confidcratipn,  and  many  of  them  coming  to 
bold  lands  of  the  king  by  a  tenure  ^alle4 
burgage  J  became  of  courfc  tenants  in  capit^^ 
and,  as  fuch^  were  fummpned  to  appear  by 
their  deputies   at  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  along  with  the  reprefentatiycs  of  fhc 
kflcr  barons ;  that  is,  fhofe  perfons  who  had 
purchafcd  parts  of  baronies,  but  were  nof 
able  to  bear  the  expence  of  attending  the 
king's  courts.     The  greater  barons  werp  per? 
fpns  of  ancient  families,  who  kept  their  ori- 
ginal fiefs  in  a  great  meafure  undivided.     The 
titles  which  thefe  greater  baron§  obtained,  a^ 
of  dukes,   earls,  vifcpunts,  and  marquifle$| 
were  introducpd  by  degrees,  and  were  all  ori^ 
finally  official  and  territorial,  though  after? 
waiyls  they  became  perfonal,   and,  like  the 
feuds,  hereditary;  even  the  term  baron  itfelf, 
pame  at  length  to  be  npferely  honorzry^ 

In  thp  ilruggje  between  the  crown  and  the 
barons,  the  conftitutjonal  rights  of  the  com- 
mons, feem  to  have  received  a  temporary  in- 
terruption; their  aflembling  in  parliament 
being  lefs  frequent  and  lefs  efFedual,  and  at 
length  altogether  fufpcnded.  Under  our  kings 
John  and  Henry  III.  their  privileges  were  re- 
vived, and  the  forty-ninth  pf  Henry  IIL  and 

the 
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the  twetity-third  of  Edward  I.  which  have 
Ixtn  confidered  as  aeras  of  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  commons,  Dr,  Stewart  fays  *,  were 
only  memoraUe  epoch^ts  in  their  hiftory.  ' 

It  was  among  the  corporations  above-men* 
ttonedy  that  focial  and  civil  connexions  firft 
extended  themfelves  In  the  feudal  times.  The 
people  who  wett  members  of  thefe  c6mmu«- 
nitiis,  being  moft  remote  from  a  military  life 
and  military  notions,  firft  found  the  advan- 
tage of  a  more  extenfive  power  over  their 
property  than  the  feudal  cufloms  admitted* 
It  was  confequently  with  them  that  aliena- 
tion of  property,  both  in  lands  and  goods,  in 
all  its  varieties  and  forms,  both  during  the 
life  and  after  the  death  of  the  proprietor,,  firft 
took  place;  and  other  laws  adapted  to  a  more 
perfect  ftate  of  focjety  were  firft  enaSed  for 
their  ufe,  long  before  the  reft  of  the  nation 
had  the. benefit  of  them;  though,  at  length, 
after  their  example,  they  prevailed  univer* 
faily*  But  through  the  whole  ftate,  the  in- 
tcreft  of  the  fuperior  lord  in  the  fief  grew 
gradually  lefs  and  left.  For  whereas,  at  firft, 
fiefs  reverted  to  their  lord  after  the  death  of 
the  proprietor,  then,  after  that  of  his  fon^ 

«  £i{ay  on  the  CopftiCution  of  England,  p.  17. 

h  4  and 
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and  then  of  his*  grandfon ;  by  prafUcc^  withr 
out  public  ordinance,  it  crept  into  the  law  of 
all  nations,  that  in  all  fiefs  a  man*s  collateral 
relations,  as  well  as  his  dired  defcendants^i 
ad  infiniti^nij  (hould  fucceed  hin) ;  and  though 
the  progrefs  of  alienation  was  fometimes 
checked  by  laws  relating  to  entails^  yet  me- 
thods were  fl^ll  found  out,  and  coqnived  at, 
to  elude  thpfe  ftatutes ;  Jind  every  attempt  to 
prevent  the  progrefs  of  the  free  alienation 
of  landed  projperty  was  ilrivipg  ag^inft  the 
torrent. 

In  this  train  things  continued  for  feveral 
centuries,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  beginning  qf  the  fixteenth, 
almoA  all  the  priqccs  in  Europe,  as  if  by  conr 
fent,  attacked  the  po\ver  of  the  nobles. 
Lewis  XL  of  France  added  to  the  crowQ 
what  he  wrefted  from  the  lords,  but  Henry 
VII.  threw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  cominons. 
of  England. 

Some  of  the  means  which  Henry  ufed  were 
paffing  an  a6t  whicji  allowed  lords  to  fell  or 
mortgage  their  lands,  without  paying  any 
fines  for  alienation,  and  the  reflraining  them 
from  keeping  a  great  number  of  idle  retainers 
about  them,  who  were  men  living  at  their 

cxpencc. 
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cxpence,  entirely  devoted  to  them^  and  ready 
to  engage  in  all  their  quarrels. 

But  little  of  the  merit  of  thefe  laws  is 
due  to  him.  He  meant  only  to  lefien  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  barons,  which  was 
formidable  to  the  crown :  and  the  circum* 
ftances  of  the  times  were  quite  ripe  for  every 
alteration  which  he  made  for  that  purpofe. 
The  barons  themfelves  wanted  to  difpofe  of 
their  lands  for  money,  to  enable  them  to  live 
with  more  elegance,  and  to  enjoy  more 
of  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  wero 
then  firft  introduced;  and  their  idle  retainers 
were  become  a  burden  to  them,  while  the 
country  ftpod  in  great  need  of  their  labour, 
\)^hen  agriculture  began  to  be  attended  to. 

The  benefit  of  thefe  ftatutes  was  not  fen* 
fibly  perceived  in  England  till  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  though  the  commons  had 
availed  themfelve$  greatly  of  the  fale  of  thofe 
l^nd$  which  had  belonged  to  the  monafleries 
in  the  preceding  reign.  But  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  commons  firft 
ventured  to  approach  the  throne  of  thefr  own 
motion,  and  give  advice  to  the  crown.  Un- 
happily, the  attemp^ts  of  our  princes  to  op- 
prcfs    this  rifing  power  occafioned  fuch  a 

ftruggle 
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ftruggle  between  them  and  the  people  as 
ended  in  a  temporary  anarchy.  At  the  reHro- 
latien  king  Charles  was  induced  to  remit  fbme 
of  his  feudal  claims,  but  the  conftkution 
was  not  fettled ;  and  perhaps  it  never  would 
have  been  done  efiedually,  had  not  the  bi« 
gotry  of  James  IL  engaged  him  in  the  fruit- 
le&  attempt  to  iubvert  the  religion  and  liberty 
of  his  country.  This  happily  ended  in  his 
abdication,  and  the  fettlement  of  the  crown 
on  the  more  diftant  branches  of  the  family 
upon  new  and  furer  principles,  as  was  taken 
notice  of  before. 

The  feudal  fyftem  did  not,  however,  de- 
cline equally  faft  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It 
generally  loft  ground  in  time  of  peace,  and 
fometimes  rather  gained  in  time  of  war; 
though  in  fome  cafes  the  Ibvereigns,  prefled 
by  the  neceffity  of  foreign  wars,  were  in- 
duced^  in  confideration  of  prefent  fupplies, 
to  grant  important  privileges  to  the  people, 
and  particularly  to  the  boroughs.  Thefe  ne- 
ceflities  of  the  princes  were  the  occaiion  of 
many  Equitable  laws  and  popular  conceffions. 

The  feudal  iyftem  did  not  decline  fo  faft  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  nor,  while  it  was  4 
feparate  kingdom,  did  their  commons  ever  ac* 

quirq 
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quire  th^  iam?  pp^er.  The  re^fons  of  t\n% 
were,  that  the  Scots  had  Uttle  .cQmmcree^ 
iiidvAry,  aod  arts.  All  their  members  met 
in  the  fam^  houfe,  and  the  king's  vafials  wcro 
not  increafed  upon  the  difmembering  a  ray^ 
fief»  as  was  the  cuftom  in  England.  Befidcs^. 
pone  could  vote  but  thofe  who  had  mucli> 
more  fortune  th^a  was  required  ia  England^ 
and  the  eledion  of  reprefentatives  was  in  the 
pommon  council,  and  not  in  the  whole' body 
of  the  burgeifes^  Heritable  jurifdidions  were 
not  entirely  aboliflied  in  Scotland  till  the  end 
of  the  \zA  rebellion. 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  feu- 
dal iyftem  at  this  day  in  Europe.    In  Ger« 
many  it  fubfifts,  in  many  refpefb,  as  much 
as  ever.  The  hufbandmen  of  Poland  are  con* 
^ned  to  the  glebe ;  as  they  are  alfo  in  Bc^e- 
mia,  in  Suabia,  and  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
piany ;  and  even  in  France,  in  fome  provinces 
remote  from  the  capital,  we  fee,  fays  Vol« 
taire,  fome  remains  of  this  flavery^     There 
are  ibme  chapters  and  monks  who  claim  a 
right  to  all  the  goods  of  the  deceafed  peafants^ 
and  the  barbarous  right  oi  aubaine^  by  which 
a  flranger  beholds  his  father's  eftate  go  to  the 
)ung- s  treafury^  flill  fubfifts  in  fome  chriftian 

,    flates, 
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'ftatesy  unlefs  where  it  is  otherwife  provided 
for  by  private  conventions. 

The  moft  vifiblc  traces  of  this  fyften?  in 
England  are  in  the  forms  of  law.  The  feudal 
kw  carried  with  it  a  fyftem  of  private  rights, 
which  fwallowed  up  all  others  wherever  it 
came,  and  involve^  likewife,  in  giving  efFed 
to  thefe  rights,  a  fyftem  oi  forms ^  which 
remain  even  when  the  original  rights  are  no 
more. 

What  is  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice, 
with  refpeft  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  is  that  a 
form  of  government  fo  uniform  in  its  princi-' 
pies  ihould  have  branched  out,  as  it  were, 
under  different  circumftances,  into  other  forms 
fo  totally  different  from  one  another  as  are 
the  conftitutions  of  the  feveral  European 
ftates ;  which  were  almoft  all  originally 
equally  feudal,  and  therefore  neceffarily  fimif 
lar  to  one  another. 

That  the  kings  of  Arragon  were  ori^nally 
little  more  than  members  of  an  equal  arifto- 
cracy,  is  evident  from  the  very  form  of  their 
inauguration,  which  was  this,  "  We,"  (viz. 
the  lords)  *^  who  are  equal  to  yourfelf,  do 
*•  conftitute  you  our  king,  on  condition  that 
"  you  maintain  our  privileges."  The  French 
4  government, 
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.gbveramenty  it  is  certain,  difFered  in  nothing 
material  from  the  Engliih,  during  the  whole 
period  of  our  apcient  wars  with  that  nation^ 
and  their  ajfetnbly  oftbeftates^  as  it  was  called, 
had  as  much  power  as  our  parliament.  The 
laft  aflembly  of  this  kind  in  France  was  held 
io  late  as  the  year  1614.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  Polifli  lords  have  rather  gained  than  loft 
any  power ;  and  in  this  country,  were  it  not 
that  neighbouring  nations  are  more  improved, 
iand  that  the  progrefs  of  fcience  has  foftened 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  we  (hould  fee  all  the  mifcry  and 
diftra£tion  of  the  feudal  times.  Still  they 
often  fight  over  their  deliberations ;  and  the 
ele£fcion  of  a  king  frequently  occafions  both 
civil  and  foreign  wars. 

But  what  is  moft  of  all  remarkable  with 
refpcA  to  the  feudal  iyftem  is,  that  a  form  of 
government  fo  ill  c^culated  to  fecure  the 
mofl  valuable  ends  of  fociety ;  a  conftitution 
fo  totally  inconfiftent  with  fecurity  and  liberty, 
and  fo  unfriendly  to  commerce  and  fcience ; 
(hould,  in  feveral  indances,  have  terminated, 
by  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  in  govern- 
ments in  which  men  enjoy  the  greateft  fecu- 
rity, together  with  all  dcfirable  liberty ;  and 

where 
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but  men  are  fubjeft  to  caprice,  fb  that  it  can- 
not be  known  before  hand  how  the  fame 
judge  will  be  difpofed  to  decide,  and  much 
lefs  will  One  man's  conduct  be  a  rule  for  that 
of  another. 

A  multiplicity  of  laws  is  a  certain  attend- 
ant upon  an  improved  ftate  of  fociety.  For 
the  more  multiplied  and  intimate  are  the  con- 
nexions of  men  with  one  another,  the  more 
laws  are  neceflary  to  regulate  their  mutual 
tranfaftions.  When  men*s  interefts  frequently 
interfere,  difputes  mud  frequently  happen; 
and  if  the  fubje£l:s  of  the  difputes  be  various^ 
the  laws  which  are  introduced  to  adjufi  them 
muft  be  various  too.  Nor  is  there  any  me- 
thod of  obviating  this  but  the  arbitrary  and 
fpeedy  decifion  of  all  differences  by  defpotic 
power,  as  in  Perfia,  and  other  parts  of  Afia, 
where  juftice  has  ever  been  adminiftered  in 
the  moft  expeditious  manner*  But  this,  as 
was  Ihown  before,  is  a  very  unhappy  and  im* 
perfe£):  date  of  fociety.  It  is  a  famous  obfer- 
v^^ion  of  Montefquieu,  that  the  tedioufnefs 
and  expence  of  law-fuits  are  the  price,  of 
liberty.  He  adds,  that  whenever  any  perfbn 
makes  himfelf  abfolute,  he  begins  to  limplify 
the  laws. 

It 
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It  is  poflible,  however,  that  this  price  of 
liberty  itfelf  may  be  too  dear ;  for  when  law- 
fuits  are  very  expenfive,  tfeey  are  ineffcftuaK 
In  that  cafe  differences  muft  be  decided  at 
random,  men  being  not  able  to  know  what 
the  law  is;  or  both  parties  may  bQ  ruined 
while  they  are  examining  it :  and  what  is  this 
belter  than  a  fociety  without  law,  or  a  p<trfeft 
anarchy  ? 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the 
laws  of  every  country  fhould  be  free  from  the 
leaft  contradiftion  or  uncertainty,  and  that 
both  the  pra£lice  and  the  theory  of  them 
fhould  be  uniform.  The  ufe  of  laws  depends 
fo  much  upon  the  uniformity  of  them,  in 
order  that  juftice  be  adminiftered  to  all  per- 
fons  alike,  that  it  is  highly  convenient  that 
the  fame  forms  be  kept  up  as  much  as  pof- 
ble  in  all  courts  of  juftice.  Lord  Kaimes 
has  largely  demonftrated  the  inconvenience 
attending  the  introdudion  of  fome  parts  of 
the  civil  law  into  the  old  feudal  law  of  Scot- 
land; whereas  the  Englifh  ate  remarkably 
tenacious  of  their  cuftoms,  and  have  pre- 
ferved  their  forms  entire,  with  little  or  no 
variation,  from  the  earlieft  times. 
'.    Vol.  1L  M  This 
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This  is  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  very 
laudable;  yet  there  feems  to  be  an "abfurdity 
in  the  theory,  how  ufeful  foever  the  general 
rule  may  be  in  praftice,  to  adhere  to  ancient 
forms,  when  the  very  ideas  and  maxims  of 
law  on  which  they  were  founded  are  va* 
ui(hed. 

There  are  many  fignal  inftances  of  this  in 
the  Englifh  law.  Thus  in  England,  land,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  is  abfolutely  under  the  power 
of  the  proprietor,  and  yet  the  ancient  prac- 
tice ftill  fubfifts,  which  confines  the  execu- 
tion to  one  half,  precifely  as  in  the  early  feu- 
dal times,  when  the  debtor  could  difpofe  of 
no  more  than  half  his  land.  Means,  how- 
ever, have  been  contrived,  indiredl:^  indeed, 
to  fupply  this  palpable  defeft.  Any  other 
creditor  is  authorifed  to  feize  another  half  of 
the  land  left  but  of  the  firft  execution,  and 
fo  on  without  end.  But  the  worft  confe- 
quences  of  thefe  practices  are,  that  by  thus 
ftriftly  adhering  to  the  fbrm  without  regard- 
ing the  fuhftance,  law,  inftead  of  a  rational 
fcience,  becomes  a  heap  of  fubterfuges,  which 
tend  infenfibly  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  thofc 
perfbns  who  make  it  their  profeflion. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  fubjedl  of  laws  with 

juft 
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juft  obferving,  that  cuftom  hfis  in  all  countries 
the  force  of  law;  and  indeed  it  is  cuftom 
that  gives  to  all  laws  their  grcateft  force.  An 
attempt  to  change  a  mere  cuftom,  though  in 
fa£t  an  inconvenient  one,  and  at  leaft  a  very 
infigniiicant  one,  has  frequently  met  with 
the  greateft  oppofition.  There  was  nothing 
in  all  the  alterations  which  Peter  the  Great 
made  in  the  conftltution  of  Ruffia  more  dif- 
liked,  and  which  met  with  more  violent  and 
general  oppofition,  than  his  orders  to  all  the 
people  who  came  to  town  to  cut  off  their 
beards,  and  wear  Ihort  garments. 

After  thefe  obfervations  concerning  laws 
in  general,  I  fhall  recite  the  more  important 
maxims  of  criminal  law  in  particular,  as  a 
moft  important  objedl  of  attention  in  ftudy- 

ing  the  conftitution  and  police  of  different 

m 

countries. 

The  object  of  criminal  law  is  to  leffen  the 
.number  of  crimes  in  future,  and  thereby  to 
give  every  man  a  fenfe  of  his  perfbnal  fecu- 
rity ;  and  if  this  could  be  done  without  the 
aftual  punifliment  of  any  criminal,  fo  much 
evil  would  be  prevented  as  his  punifliment 
implies.  Confequently,  punifliment  has  no 
reference  to  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in 
M  z  the 
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the  criminal.  It  has  been  juftly  obfcrved 
that,  properly  fpeaking,  a  man  is  not  hanged 
for  ftealing  a  (heep  in  this  country,  but  that 
by  the  terror  of  his  punifliment  (heep  may 
not  be  ftolen  ;  and  that,  without  any  anxiety, 
perfotis  may  leave  their  flieep  in  the  fields 
unguarded. 

Crimes  committed  by  violence,  and  alfo 
by  night,  ought  to  be  puniflied  with  more 
Ic verity  than  thofe  committed  by  ftealth,  or 
in  the  day ;  becaufe  the  apprehenfion  of  the 
former  fubjeds  men  to  greater  dread,  and 
their  greater  vigilance  avails  them  but  little; 
whereas  in  cafes  in  which  their  own  care  can 
fecure  them  from  injury,  the  (late  has  iefs 
occafion  to  interfere. 

Very  ftri£t  notions  of  liberty  may  be  unfa- 
vourable to  a  great  degree  of  fecurity.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  capital  advantage  to  this  country, 
that  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  proper- 
ties, are  not  at  the  mercy  of  men^  and  that 
we  cannot  be  deprived  of  them  but  hy  exprefs 
lawy  rigoroufly  conftrued.  But  this  circum- 
Aance  makes  the  proof  of  a  crime  fo  difficult, 
that  many  criminals  efcape  for  one  who  fuf- 
fers  the  punifliment  which  the  laws  inflift.  In 
tiiis  cafe,  the  chance  of  impunity  being  fo 

very 
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very  great,  there  is  too  much  encouragement 
to  crimes.  It  is  commonly  faid  with  us, 
that  it  is  better  that  a  hundred  criminals 
fhould  efcape,  than  that  one  innocent  perfon 
^ould  fuder.  But  what  the  innocent  daily 
fufFer  by  the  hundred  criminals  who  efcape 
Ihould  be  taken  into  th^  account,  as  well  as 
the  chance  of  an  innocent  man  fufiering  as  a 
criminal.  In  this  cafe  he  ought  to  confider 
his  life  as  facrificed  to  the  fecurity  of  the  reft 
of  his  countrymen.  However,  the  chance 
of  lofing  truly  upright  and  worthy  charafters 
by  feverity  in  the  administration  of  juftice  is 
very  little.  With  us  fome,  no  doubt,  dq 
fufFer  for  crimes  which  they  did  not  commit ; 
but  they  are  generally  fuch  as  have  com-- 
xnitted  other  crimes,  and  who,  on  that  ao* 
count,  have  no  cbara^er  to  make  their  inno« 
cence  probable. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  commiflion  of  crimes, 
punifliments,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
ought  to  be  adequate  to  the  offences,  fhould 
be  fuch  as  infpire  the  greateft  terror  i  fo  that 
if  flavery  be  more  dreadful  than  prefent  death, 
as  it  is  to  many,  the  lives  of  criminals  ihould 
be  fpared,  and  they  fhould  be  confined  to 
hard  labour,  cither  at  home,  or  abroad.    In 

M  3  thia 
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this  cafe  fome  advantage  might  be  derived 
from  them,'  in  compenfation  for  the  injury 
they  may  have  done  to  foqiety.  In  this  coun- 
try, however,,  there  would  be  great  danger 
of  criminals  efcaping  from  their  confinement 
to  labour,  and  the  lofs  to  fociety  by  the  de- 
ftruilionof  criminals  is  foon  made  up  by  the 
produ^ion  of  better  fubjedls.  How  few  die 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  compared 
with  thofe  who  die  in  confequence  of  war. 
Is  there,  then,  any  mercy  in  fparing  crimi- 
nals, when  the  lives  of  foldief s  are  in  a  man- 
ner fported  with  ?  The  only  inconvenience 
from  fevere  punifhment  is,  left  criminals^ 
having  nq  hope  of  efcaping  if  they  (hould  be 
apprehended,  (hould  be  guilty  of  greater  vio- 
^  lences  in  order  to  prevent  detection. 

In  order  to  infpire  terror,  it  is  of  particular 
confequence  that  punifhment  ifhould  imme- 
diately follow  convidtion,  which  was  the  cafe 
with  all  the  ancient  nations.  Thus,  our 
Saviour,  after  being  condemned,  was  imme- 
diately led  to  execution.  Our  mode  of  refpit- 
ing  for  the  fake  of  benefiting  the  fouls  of  the 
criminals  has  arifen  from  a  notion,  that  fuch 
repentance  as  that  of  a  condemned  criminal 
may  be  of  fome  avail  to  him  with  refpcft  to 

his 
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his  futqrp  ftatc;  a  notion  falfe  and  dangerous 
in^  t^c  cxJtKv^c^  as  it  encourages  the  whole 
corpnauqity  to  perfift  in  evil  courfes ;  think- 
ing th^tf  a  few  days,  or  hours,  of  repentance, 
rtufiy  cancel  all  their  guilt,  and  prepare  them 
/of  fu^urp  happipefs. 

A  wif^?  and  prudent  legiflature  will  endea- 
vour to /rw^H/  the  commiflion  of  crimes,  as 
w.ell  99  tp  fee  to  the  puniflinient  of  them 
when  they  are  committed.    For  this  purpofe, 
it  is  of  great  confequence  that  every  incen- 
tive to  profligacy  and  vice  be  removed  as  far 
as  poiilble.    The  profpeft  of  improving  men's 
fortunes  by  lotteries  diverts  them,  from  the 
purfbit  of  bonefi  gain,  and  is  the  caufe  of 
making  gre^  numbers  defpprate.     A  multi- 
tude of  aUhwfaSj  and  other  places  of  enter- 
tainment, which  tempt  men  to  fpend  their 
money,  when,  their  families  are  in  want,  of 
it,  is  another  great  nuifance  in  this  country. 
And  the  long  confinement  of  criminals  toge- 
ther, and  in  Come  cafes,  of  debtors  and  crimi- 
nals  promiicuoufly,  with  every  means  which 
they  can  command  of  riot  and  debauch,  while 
they  are  in  prifon,  makes  it  a  perfect  fehool 
of  vicci.     They  teach  and  harden  one  ano- 
ther, and.  as  nine  out  of  ten  efcape  execution, 

M  4  they 
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they  come  into  the  world  better  taught  in  the 
arts  of  villany  than  before.  Common  fenfe, 
one  would  think,  fliould  have  taught  us  long 
ago  what  the  excellent  Mr.  Howard  has  taken 
fo  much  pains  to  inculcate,  viz.  that  every 
criminal  (hould  be  confined  alone^  and  be 
limited  to  the  bare  neceffaries  of  life.  Per- 
feft  folitude  gives  room  for  refledHon,  and 
will  oftan  reclaim  when  nothing  elfe  would 
do  it. 

Great  feverity,  as  well  as  great  lenity, 
ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  fandions  of  laws« 
The  feverity  of  laws  hinders  the  execution 
of  them.  Perfom  of  humanity  would  rather 
let  a  criminal  efcape  than  fee  him  fufier  more 
than  they  think  he  deferves.  When  puni(h* 
ment  bears  no  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  men  are  puni(hed  under  the  idea  of 
their  being  more  wicked  than  they  really  are, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  a  moderate 
government.  Befides,  when  punifhments  are 
very  fevere,  there  can  be  little  room  for  a 
difierence  in  the  animadverfions  upon  offences. 
Hence  perfons  who  are  once  criminal  in  any 
degree  have  nothing  left  to  reflrain  them 
from  greater  exceflfes.  Thus  in  countries^ 
where  the  punifhments  of  robbery  and  njur^ . 

der 
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der  arc  the  fame^  robbers  always  commit 
murder.  This  inconvenience  muft  happen 
unlefs,  as  It  is  often  the  cafe,  and  particularly 
in  England,  the  gentlencfs  of  the  adminif- 
tration  {often  the  rigour  of  the  law.  But 
this  evid(ently  'tends  to  introduce  the  moft 
lawlefs  proceedings.  When  the  Voconian 
law  at  Rome  appeared  too  harih,  every  praetor 
decided  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  equity, 
that  is,  without  law*  Of  all  governments 
the  Japanese  is  the  moft  fevere.  In  Japan 
the  whole  diftrifl:  is  puniQied  where  the  crinae 
was  committed ;  and  thus  Alfred  was  obliged 
to  cnzOi  with  refpe£t  to  England. 

So  rigorous  were  the  foreft  laws  in  France, 
that,  as  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Turgot 
informs  us,  a  peafant  being  accufed  of  killing 
a  wild  boar,  alleged  in  his  excufe  that  he 
took  it  to  be  a  man.  Biit  as  exceffive  feverity 
in  laws  is  apt  to  beget  relaxation  in  their 
execution,  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  their  ex-^ 
ceffive  lenity,  befides  giving  too  much  induU 
gence,  and  coniequently  encouragement  to 
ofienders,  is  ofteii  the  caufe  of  lawlefs  cruelty 
and  barbarity.  Where  there  are  no  legal  me- 
thods of  putting  perfons  to  death,  as  in  the 
c^{q  of  Sylla,  men  will  have  recourfe  to  ille- 
gal 
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gal  ones  to  get  rid  of  their  enemies,  as  he  did 
by  profcription. 

It  fcems  at  firft  fight  that  it  would  be  bet-, 
ter  to  define  every  crime,  and  to  fix  ewery. 
puniihment  with  the  greateft  precifion,   ia 
order  that  every  man  may  know  with  cer-j 
tainty  what  will  be  the  confequaicq  of  bi& 
convi^lion.     But  fince  no.  crimes  can  be  de^. 
fiQ^d  with  fuch.  preciiioD,  but  that  the  de- 
gr^ees  both  of  guilt,   and  of  danger  to.  the 
community,  will  be  very  different  in  crimes 
of  tJid  fame  denomination,  ibme  think  it  more  ' 
coovenieut,  in  countries  governed  by  &riGt 
law,  to  appoint  heavy  punifhments.  for  &naU 
oSences,  with  x  power  of  pardon,  or  of  miti- 
gating the  punishment,  in  ordinary  cafes,  and' 
of  executing  the  &atetice  of  the  law  ia  caies 
of  a  more  atrocious  nature.     This  at  leafl:  is 
th^  practice  in  England. 

One  Feafbn  why  robbers  feldoni  commit 
iBucder  in  England,  is  that  no  mercy  is  ex* 
peded  in  this  cafe.  But  another  is  thojught 
to  be  the  horror  which  people  of  this  country 
have  for  dead  bodies,  which  is  fuppofied  to  be 
owing  to  their  very  feldom  feeing  them ; 
whereas  the  Italians  are  faid  to  be  lefs  (hocked 
at  this  fight,  bccaufe  it  is  the  cuAom  of  the 
5  country 
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country  to  cany  their  dead  to  the  grave  with 
their  faces  uncovered* 

Neither  crimes  nor  punifhments  ihould  be 
eftimated  by  money ^  but  rather,  if  it  be  pof- 
fible,  by  cammotStiesy  unlefs  the  nomioal  fum 
be  frequently  changed.  Otherwife  great  in- 
conveniencies  will  follow.  Thua  in  England^ 
a  man  is  liable  to  be  hanged,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  if  he  (teal  any  thing  above 
the  value  of  ten^pence.  A  fellow  at  Rome 
is  faid  to  have  given  a  box  on  the  ear  to  ail 
be  met,  giving  them  a  fmall  piece  of  money, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables* 

Sbame  is  no  punifliment  except  upon  per« 
fons  of  ingenuous  difpofitlons;  and  if  it  cx^ 
tmguiih  a  fenfe  of  ihame,  as  it  tends  to  do^ 
a  man  is  thereby  made  defperate ;  at  kaft  be 
has  one  important  reftraint  from  the  commif^ 
iion  of  crimes  taken  from  him.  There  are 
few  cafes,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  wife  to 
have  recourfe  to  it. 

It  has  been  a  fault  in  fome  gavernments  to 
make  fbme  things  the  objed  of  law  of  which 
cognizance  cannot  be  taken,  for  want  of  pro- 
per evidence.  Thus  the  Perfians  abfurdlj 
made  ingratitude  a  crime  to  which  a  pu'niflir 
ment  was  annexed  ;  whereas  nothing  of  the 

nature 
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nature  of  manners^  ought  to  be  comprifed  ia 
a  code  of  civil  laws. 

Still  more  abfurd  is  it  to  introduce  fuch 
principles  into  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 
among  Imperfed  men  as  are  only  adapted  to 
the  all-perfe<9:  government  of  God.     Thus 
the  tribunal  of  inqujfition  is  founded  upon  the 
idea  of  repentance,  as  a  religious  a£t.     Con- 
fcquently,  no  perfon  has  any  chance  of  being 
abfolved  unlefs  he  confefs,  and  be  his  own 
accufer :  and  he  who  denies  a  crime  of  which 
the  inquidtors  think  him  guilty^  is  always 
condemned.  The  Spaniards  hardly  aSed  more 
abfurdly  than  this  when  they  condemned, 
and  executed,  the  Incha  Athualpa,  for  hav- 
ing had  fcveral  wives,  which  was  not  con- 
trary to  the  Peruvian  laws,  and  for  killing 
fome  of  his  fubjeifls. 

As  laws  ihould  not  contradift  themfelves, 
fo  neither  ought  they  to  have  any  tendency 
to  lefien  the  obligation  of  moral  duties.  They 
ought  rather  to  enforce  them.  Thus  it  was 
fundamentally  wrong,  fays  Montefquieu,  in 
Gondebald  king  of  the  Burgundians,  to  order 
that  the  wife,  or  fon,  of  a  thief  (houl^  be 
made  flaves  if  they  did  not  reveal  the  theft. 

Nothing  depending  upon  a  man's  fclf  (hould 

be 
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be  admitted  as  an  excufe  for  a  crime,  ntfi 
drunkennefs  for  inftance,  though  madncfs 
ought.  The  North  American  Indians,  how- 
ever, think  differently.  Should  one  of  them, 
fays  Mr.  Charlevoix  *,  kill  another  when  he 
IS  drunk  (which  they  often  pretend  to  be 
when  they  harbour  any  fuch  defign)  they 
content  themfelves  with  bewailing  the  dead. 
It  was  a  great  misfortune,  fay  they,  but  as 
for  the  murderer,  he  knew  not  what  he  did. 

If  a  murder  be  committed  in  cold  blood 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  thofe  of 
his  own  cabin  only,  fays  Mr.  Charlevoix  -j-, 
have  the  power  of  puniftiing  him  with  death. 
But  this  they  very  rardy  do,  and  then  with- 
out any  form  of  juflice;  fb  that  his  death 
looks  not  like  a  legal  punifliment,  but  rather 
the  revenge  of  fome  individual ;  and  fome- 
times  the  chief  is  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  a  bad  fubjeft.  In  a  word,  crimes 
are  punifhed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  neither  to 
fatisfy  juftice,  nor  eftablifh  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  fecurity. 

All  trials  fhould  be  as  pu5/ic  as  poflible,  that 
the  fenfe  of  the  country  may  be  a  check  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  court. 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  32.  t  Vol.  11.  p.  32. 

The 
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The  good  or  bad  ufe  which  is  made  of  law^ 
depends  very  much  on  the  perfons  who  are 
the  profecutorsj    and   thofe   who  adminider 
them.     In  Rome  there  was  no  calumniator 
.publicusy  no  advocate  or  attorney  general^  ^vcry 
*peribn  was  allowed  to  profecute  for  crimes 
which  had  a  public  bad  tendency.     Thi?, 
feys  Montefquieu,  was  a  faulty  inftitution, 
-becaufe  fuch  a  privilege  given  to  individuals 
could  not  but  be  frequently  made  the  inftru- 
iment  of  venting  private  ill-will  and  revenge. 
In  modern  governments,  the  privilege  of  pro- 
fecuting  public  crimes  belongs  to  the  chief 
magiilrate.     In  England,  no  criminal  trial, 
in  the.name  of  the  crown,  can. proceed  till  the 
cafe  has  firfl  been  examined  by  the  grand  juty 
x>f  the.  county,  and  their  authority  interpofcd 
for  the  profecution. 

In  Tiirkey,  fays  lady  Wortley  Montague  *, 
-murder  is  never  purfued  by  the  king's  offi- 
cers, as  with  us.    It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
next  relations  to  revenge  the  dead  perfon,  and 
if  they  choofe  rather  to  compound  the  matter 
'  for  money,  there  is  no  more  faid  of  it. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  confcquence  that  the 
JuJges  be  perfons  who  have  no  intereft  in  the 
*  Letters,  voL  iii,  p.  34. 

event 
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tvtrit  6f  •  the  profccution.  They  ought  t^idre- 
fbre,  if  poffible,  to  have  no  part  cither  in  the 
legiflative  or  executive  power  of  a  ftate,  or 
any  profpeft  of  arriving  at  greater  preferment ; 
and  they  fliould  alfo  be  chofen  out  of  the 
body  of  the  people.  We  fee  the  admirable 
wifdom  of  the  Englifli  coiiftitution,  both  in 
the  appointment  of  juries,  and  the  fituation  of 
the  judges.  Claudius,  fays  Tacitus,  by  judg- 
ing himfelf  in  all  affairs,  gave  occafion  to  all 
"^  kinds  of  injuftice  ;  and  Nero  when  he  began 
his  reign,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  peo- 
ple, promifed  to  have  no  concern  in  it, 
Lewis  XIV.  often  decided  the  caufes  of  his 
fubjefts,  and  fo  did  all  the  ancient  feudal 
princes.  In  England  Edward  III.  was  the 
laft  of  our  kings  who  prefided  in  a  court  of 
juftice. 

Much  of  the  efFeft  of  criminal  law  depends 
upon  the  rules  of  evidence^  which  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  countries.  In  England  we 
require  the  ftri£left  evidence,  and  it  muft.  in 
all  cafes  be  given  in  open  court,  and  in  the 
prefence  of  the  accufed.  With  us,  alfo,  pro-^ 
babilities  are  little  regarded.  But  it  is  not  fo 
in  fome  other  countries.  The  parliament  of 
Thouloufe,  fays  the  author  of  the  Comment 

taries 
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tarUs  on  Crimes  and  Punijhments  *,  has  a  very 
fingular  cuftotn  with  refpedl  to  evidence.  In 
other  places  demy  proofs  are  admitted,  but  at 
Thouloufe  they  admit  a  quarter,  and  even  an 
eighth  of  a  proof.  For  inflance,  a  hearfay 
may  be  confidered  as  a  quarter ;  and  another 
hearfay,  more  vague  than  the  former,  an 
eighth  ;  fo  that  eight  hearfays,  which  in  fad 
may  be  no  more  than  the  echo  of  a  ground- 
lefs  report,  conftitute  a  full,  proof.  On  this 
principle  it  was  that  the  unfortunate  Calad 
was  condemned  to  the  wheel. 

A  criminal  a£tion  may  be  afcertained  either 
by  the.  pofitive  tejimony  of  perfons  who  faw 
it  committed,  or  by  other  circumfiances ;  and 
in  general  the  former  is  much  preferred ;  but 
it  is  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  witnefles 
will  not  be  deceived  themfelves,  or  contri- 
bute to  deceive  others ;  an4  as  there  are  many 
cafes  in  which  one,  pr  both  of  thcfe  may  be 
fuppofed,  fuch  teftimony  comes  under  the 
defcription  of  a  circumjlancey  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  fa£l  took 
place  or  not ;  and  there  are  many  cafes  in 
which  it  may  have  lefs  weight  than  other 
circumfiances. 

*  Page  77* 

In 
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In  no  country  do  more  crimes  go  un- 
puni(hed  than  in  Italy,  chiefly  on  account  of 
ihciT  fan&uaries^  and  alfo  on  account  of  their 
euftom  of  confining  the  witneffes  along  with 
the  criminals.  The  moft  atrocious  parricides, 
fays  Mr.  Sharp  *,  are  feldoni  punifhed  at 
Naples.  If  a  murderer  touch  a  churph  wall 
(and  many  walls  are  church  walls  in  this  city) 
before  he  is  feized  by  the  officers,  holy  church 
will  not  fuffer  him  to  be  hanged,  and  if  one 
man  ftabs  ianother  in  the  fight  often  witnefles, 
they  all  decamp,  and  leave  the  coaft  clear  to 
the  affaffirl* 

One  method  of  compelling  perfons  to  give 
a  true  evidence  is  torture^  and  in  ibme  cafes, 
no  doubt,  it  will  fucceed  ;  but  in  many  more 
a  man  tnay  be  made  to  fay  any  thing  to  re- 
lieve himfelf  from  extreme  pain.  The  only 
proper  ufe  of  torture  is  that  of  punifliment  for 
atrocious  crimes ;  and  it  would  certainly  ftrikc 
more  terror,  which  is  the  end  of  all  punifliment, 
if  in  certain  cafes  recourfe  was  had  to  it.  It 
has  been  fuggefted  that  there  would  be  no 
impropriety  in  Condemning  murderers  to  be 
thrown  to  wild  beafts. 

One  of  the  moft  abfurd  methods  of  afcer- 

♦  Travels,  p,  136. 
Vol.  II.  N  taining 
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taining  the  juftice  of  a  caufe  ia  the  feudal 
times  was  that  of  fghting^  cither  in  perlbn 
or  by  champions.  This  was  called  wager  cf 
battle^  or  trial  by  Ged^  of  which  our  criminals 
have  nominally  the  option,  it  having  been 
imagined  that  Divine  Providence  would  fa- 
vour the  righteous  caufe. 

Something  (imilar  to  the  wager  of  battle 
was  pra£tited  by  chriflians,  and  termed  the 
judgment  of  the  crofs.  In  1 775  a  conteft  arofc 
between  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  and  the  abbot 
of  St.  Denys,  concerning  the  property  of  a 
fmall  abbey.  Each  of  them  exhibited  deeds 
and  records.  But  indead  of  trying  the  au- 
thenticity, or  confidering  the  import,  of  thefe, 
the  point  was  referred  to  x}ci^  judicium  crucis. 
Each  produced  a  perfon,  who,  during  the 
celebration  of  mafs,  flood  before  the  crofs 
with  his  arms  expanded,  and  he  whofe  repre* 
Tentative  firft  became  weary,  and  altered 
his  pofture,  loft  his  caufe*  The  abbot 
gained  it*. 

As  no  perfon  ihould  be  confidered  as  guilty 
till  he  is  proved  to  be  fo,  no  perfon  fhould 
be  deprived  of  liberty,  or  confined,  except 
the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed  would  be 

•  Robcrtfo^i's  Charles  V.  vol.  u  p.  290. 

puuifhed 
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jf)uniflied  more  fcvercly  than  by  banifliment 
and  confifcation  of  goods.  Becaufc  in  this 
cafe,  if  he  Was  guilty,  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  efcape  puniftiment*  The  reafon 
for  imprifoning  an  accufed  perfon  is  only  to 
fecure  his  appearance  to  take  his  trial ;  and 
he  ought  to  be  indemnified  foi*  his  Confine* 
thent,  eithef  by  the  profecutor,  or  the  coun- 
try, if  it  appear  that  he  was  innocent. 

If  an  innocent  man  be  charged  with  a  crime, 
it  is  reafonable  that  he  Ihould  have  fome 
compenfation,  and  in  England  an  a£lion  lies 
for  falfe  impiifonment.  In  France,  on  the 
contrary,  an  innocent  perfon,  who  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  tortured  almoft  to  death,  has  no  confola^- 
tion,  no  advantage  to  hope  for,  no  adion 
againft  any  one ;  and  to  add  to  his  misfortune, 
he  has  for  ever  loft  his  reputation,  becaufe  his 
joints  have  been  diflocated,  a  cifcumftance 
which  ought  to  have  entitled  him  to  com- 
paffion*. 

*  Bcccaria  on  Crimes  and  Punifhmentj  p.  73. 
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Itbe  TAtory  of  the  Progrefs  of  Law ^  exemplified 

'    in  the  Hifiory  of  the  Criminal  LaWj  and  in 

the  Progrefs  of  Men^s  Ideas  and  of  Laws 

concerning    Property.      Hifiory  ^  Laws. 

Profejfton  of  Law. 

The  theory  of  the  progrefs  (flaws  is  a  fine 
fubjeft  of  fpeculation  for  a  philofopber  and 
metaphyfician,  demonftrating  how  cnea's  ideas 
enlarge,  and  grow  refined,  in  proportion  to 
the  improvements  of  fociety.  As  a  fpecimen 
of  this,  I  fliall  feleft  the  progrefs  of  the  cri^ 
minallawsj  and  of  the  laws  relating  to  property  f 
abridged  from  the  ingenious  Law  Tlrads  of 
lord  Kaims. 

The  neceffity  of  applying  to  a  judge  where 
any  doubt  arofe  about  the  author  of  a  crime, 
was  probably,  in  all  countries,  the  firft  in^ 
ftance  of  the  legiflature's  interpofing  in  mat- 
ters of  puni(hmentr  In  the  pext  place,  the 
injured  perfon  was  not  to  punifh  at  pleafurc. 
In  Abyffinia  it  was  only  when  a  perfon  was 
adjudged  to  die  that  he  was  put  into  the 
power  of  the  injured. 

8  Pecuniary 
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Pecuniary  compofitions  were  probably  firft 
eftabliflied  by  common  confent.  It  was  next 
made  unlawful  to  profecute  refentmentSt 
without  firft  demanding  fatisfadtion  from  the 
^Jinquent ;  and  the  laft  flep  was  to  compel 
the  dehnquent  to  pay,  and  the  injured  to  ac- 
cept of,  a  proper  fatisfacflion. 

When  compofitions  firft  came  into  ufe,  it  is 
probable  they  were  authorized  in  flight  delin- 
quencies only,  and  he  only  who  was  injured 
had  a  right  to  the  compofition.  But  if  a 
man  was  killed,  any  one  of  his  relations  was 
entitled  to  a  (hare,  becaufe  they  were  all  fuf- 
ferers  by  his  death;  and  in  all  atrocious 
crimes  it  was  foon  perceived  that  the  public 
was  injured.  A  fine  muft  therefore  be  paid 
to  the  public  treafury,  over  and  above  what 
the  perfons  injured  had  a  right  to  claim. 
The  magiftrate,  having  thus  acquired  fuch 
influence,  even  in  private  punifhments,  pro* 
ceeded  naturally  to  aflume  the  privilege  o£ 
avenging  wrongs  done  to  the  public  merely, 
when  no  individual  was  hurt.  In.  this  man* 
ner  was  the  power  of  punifhing  crimes 
againft  the  ftate  eftabU(hed  in  the  civil  ma« 
giltrate. 

Compofitions.  eftabliflied  in  days  of  poverty 
N  3  bore 
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bore  no  proportion  to  crimes,  after  nations 
became  rich.     Here,  then,  was  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  the  king,  or  chief  magiftrate,  to 
interpofe,  and  decree  an  adequate  punifliment* 
The  firft  inftance  of  this  kind,  it  is  probable, 
had  the  eonfent  of  the  perfons  injiired,  and 
it  could  not  be  difficult  to  perfuade  any  man 
of  fpirit,  that  it  was  more  for  his  honour  to 
fee  his  enemy  condignly  puniftied,  than  put 
up  with  a  trifling  compenfation  in  money. 
And  then,  if  a  puni(hment  was  infii£led  aden 
quate  to  the  crime,  there  could  be  no  claint 
for  a  compoiition.     And  thus,  though  indi« 
redly,  an  entire  end  was  put  to  the  right  of 
private  puniftiment  in  all  matters  pf  impor* 
tance.    Theft  probably  afforded  the  firft  iq* 
ftance  of  this  kind  pf  punifliment.     The  op- 
tion  of    inflicting    capital  punifliments,   or 
leaving  the  criminal  to  common  law,  was 
imperceptibly  converted    into    ao  arbitrary 
power  of  pardoning,  even  after  fentence  ;  but 
then  the  perfon  injured  had  a  right  to  thq 
conipofition. 

The  trial  by  battle^  introduced  by  Dago- 
bert,  king  of  Purguijdy,  being  tporc  agreeable 
to  the  genius  of  a  warlike  people,  was  retain^ 
'p4  rpijch  Ipnger  th^n  the  ufe  offre  qndwater^ 

anothef 
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another  artHrcial  means  of  difcovcring  truth* 
They  were  both  coiifidcrcd  as  an  appeal  to 
the  Almighty. 

The  oath  of  purgation  was  fubftitutcd  in 
the  place  of  battle,  the  defendant  bringing 
along  with  him  into  the  court  certain  perlons 
called  compurgators^  who,  after  he  had  fworn 
to  his  own  intiocence,  all  fwore  that  his  oath 
was  true.  This  gave  the  defendant  the  choice 
of  a  wager  by  battle^  or  a  wager  by  iaWy  as  the 
compurgation  was  called. 

Laftly,  the  oath  of  compurgation  gave 
place  to  juries.  The  tranfition  was  eafy, 
there  being  no  variation  in  the  cuftom,  except 
that  the  twelve  compurgators,  formerly  named 
bv  the  defendant,  were  now  named  bv  the 
judge.  The  oath  of  purgation  and  juries 
were  in  ufe  at  the  fame  time,  but  the  two 
methods  could  not  long  fubfift  together. 

I  now  proceed  to  mark  the  feveral  fteps  in 
the  pi  00  refsof  men's  ideas  concern  in  g/ro/^r/y. 

l[i  the  original  conceptions  of  mankind  con- 
ceniing  property,  pojfejjion  was  an  eifential 
circumftance.  It  was  however  a  rule  that 
though  property  is  loft  by  theft,  it  is  not  ac» 
quired  by  theft. 

Of  »11  the  fubje£ls  of  property,  land  is  that 
N  4  which 
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which  engages  our  afFedions  the  mofl: ;  an4 
for  this  rcafon  the  relation  of  property  re- 
fpefting  land  grew  up  much  fooner  to  it§  prer 
fent  firmnefs  and  {lability  than  the  relatioa 
of  property  refpefting  moveables.  But  move- 
able property  led  the  way  in  the  power  of 
alienating. 

In  order  to  take  poffeffion  of  land,  fome 
overt  acSl,  which  was  conceived  to  reprefent 
pofleflion,  was  neceffary,  and  this  was  terme4 
fymbolical  pojfeffion. 

Property  originally  limited,  beftowing  nq 
power  of  alienation,  carries  the  mind  natu* 
rally  to  the  chain  of  pofleflors,  who  cqntinue 
the  occupant's  pofleflion  after  his  death,  and 
who  mufl  fucceed  if  he  cannot  alienate. 

Donations  were  of  flower  growth,  being 
at  firfl:  fmall,  and  on  plauflble  pretexts.  It 
then  grew  to  be  a  law  that  the  father,  with- 
out the  confent  of  his  heirs,  might  give  part 
of  his  land  to  religious  ufes,  in  marriage 
with  his  daughter,  or  in  recompenfe  for 
fervices. 

Donations  inter  vivos  paved  the  way  for 
donations  mortis  caufa.  The  power  of  tefting 
was  firfl:  introduced   by  Soloj),   who  gave 

power 
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power  to  every  proprietor  who  had  no  chUr 
dren  to  regulate  his  fucceffion  by  teflament. 

When  a  man  died  without  children^  bi^ 
land,  originally,  fell  back  to  the  common.  By 
degrees,  the  idea  of  property  began  to  fubfift^ 
after  death ;  and  the  perfon  who  derived  right 
from  the  deccafed  might  claim.  This  right 
was,  probably,  firft  communicated  to  the 
children  foris  familia^  efpecially  if  all  the 
children  were  in  that  fituation.  Childrea 
failing,  the  eftate  went  to  a  brother,  and  fo 
gradually  to  more  diftant  collateral  relations. 

The  fucceliion  of  collaterals  failiqg,  de- 
fcendants  produced  a  new  legal  idea,  for  as 
they  had  no.  pretext  of  right,  independent  of 
the  former,  proprietor,  their  privilege  of  fuc-^ 
ceeding  could  ftand  on  no  other  ground  than 
the  prefumed  will  of  the  deceafed.  But 
the  privilege  of  defcendants,  being  gradually 
reftrained  within  narrower  and  narrower 
bounds^  was  confounded  in  the  hope  of  fuc^ 
ceflion  with  collaterals. 

A  man  who  has  amailed  great  wealth  can- 
not think  of  quitting  his  hold.  To  colour 
the  difnial  profpe£t,  he  makes  a  deed  arreft- 
ing  fleeting  property,  fecuring  his  eftate  to 
himfelf,  and  to  thofc  yvho  reprefept  him,  in 

an 
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an  endlcfs  train  of  fucccflion.     His  cftate  and 
his  heirs  muft  for  ever  bear  his  name,  every 
thing  being  contrived  to  perpetuate  his  dig- 
nity and  his  wealth.     This  gave  rife  to  en^ 
tails.     Entails  in  England,  favoured  bjr  the 
feudal  fyflem,    and   authorifed   by  (latutes, 
fpread  every  where  with  great  rapidity,  till, 
becoming    a    public    nuifance,     they    were 
checked  and  defeated  by  the  authority  of  the 
judges,  without  a  flatute.     That  entails  are 
fubvcrfive  of  commerce  and  induftry  is  not 
the  worft  that  can  juftly  be  faid  of  them. 
They  are  a  fnare  to   the  thoughtlefs  pro- 
prietor, who,  by  a  (ingle  a£t,  may  be  en- 
tangled paft  hope  of  recovery.     To  the  cau- 
tious again,   they  are  a  perpetual  caufe  of 
difcontent,  by  fubverting  that  liberty  and  in- 
dependence to  which  all  men  afpire,  with 
refpeft  to  their  poffeffions  as  well  as  their 
perfons* 

The  hiftory  of  laws,  in  their  progrefs 
from  ftate  to  ftate,  is  well  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  an  hiftorian.  Some  of  the  moft 
important  changes  in  human  affiiirs  are  owing 
to  fads  ncccffarily  eonnefted  with  this  fub- 
je<ft.  No  event  tended  to  improve  the 
wcftern  part  of  the  w<>rld  more  than  the 
I  ^gcidenta] 
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accidental  finding  of  a  copy  of  yuftiniofCs 
Pandeds  in  1 130  at  Amalphi  in  Italy. 

Many  things  in  the  prefent  ftate  qf  any 
law  are  unintelligible  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  hiftory  and  progrefs  of  it.  Thus  it 
may  well  puzzle  a  perfon  to  account  for  the 
late  Engliih  praftice  of  crufliing  a  perfon  to 
death  who  will  not  plead.  But  the  reafon  is, 
that  the  Englifh  adhered  to  the  original  no- 
tion, that  a  procefs  of  law  iniplies  a  judicial 
contrast^  and  that  there  can  be  no  procels  un- 
Ipfs  the  defendant  fubmit  to  have  his  caufe 
tried.  Formerly  it  was  aftually  at  their  op- 
tion, to  accept  of  the  wager  of  combat^  or 
wager  of  law ^  as  it  was  called.  In  many 
parts  of  Europe  no  perfon  can  be  executed  till 
he  has  confefled  his  crime.  In  this  cafe  they 
have  recourfe  to  torture. 

The  profefjion  if  law  has  always  been 
reckoned  honourable  in  civilij^ed  countries. 
All  the  youth  of  diftindlion  at  Rome  ftudied 
the  law,  and  the  pleading  of  caufes  was  the 
conftant  and  well-known  road  to  popularity 
and  preferment ;  though  perhaps  a  regard  for 
gloquenccj  as  inuch  as  for  law,  might  be  the 
reafon  of  it^  Barbarous  nations  have  ever 
entertained  arj  ayerfion  to  forms  of  law,  ^nd 

*  it 
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it  is  certainly  an  argument  of  the  barbarity  of 
thefc  northern  nations,  that  the  profeflion  of 
law  was  fo  long  regarded  as  a  mean  employ- 
ment. France  is  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  the  ancient  nobility  have  often  put  oa 
the  long  robp* 
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fJeceJJity  of  an  j4t  tent  Ion  to  Jgriculture.  How 
beji  encouraged.  Bounties.  Public  Gra^ 
narieSf  Mutu{d  Influences  of  Agriculture 
4ind  Commerce.  Circumftances  attending  the 
Imperfe£iion  (f  Agriculture.  Imperfe^l  State 
of  it  in  England  a  few  Centuries  ago.  The 
Frogrefs  of  Improvements  in  Society.  Di^ 
vi/ion  of  Labour  f  Qreat  Ufes  of  the  moji 
fommoff  ArfSf 

Supposing  the  things  which  have  the 
greateft  influence  on  human  afiairs,  viz.  go- 
vernment and  lawsy  to  be  properly  adjufled, 
the  only  ftablc  foundation  of  moft  of  the  im- 
provements in  focial  life  is  Agriculture^  con* 
iidered  as  including  the  cultivation;  of  all  the 

productions 
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produftlons  of  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  a 
fubjeft  that  deferves  very  particular  attention. 
I  even  confider  the  breeding  of  cattle  as  a 
part  of  this  fubjeft,  becaufe  that  employnient  - 
(except  when  it  is  followed  by  people  who 
frequently  ftiift  their  habitations,  as  the  wan- 
dering Tartars)  neceflarily  implies  the  culti* 
vation  of  grafs,  if  not  of  other  vegetables. 

From  the  earth  it  is,  ultimately,  that  all 
animal  life  is  maintained  ;  and  from  the  earth 
we  fetch  all  the  materials  for  thole  manufac- 
tures and  arts,  which  improve  and  embcUifh 
human  life;  fo  that  were  agriculture,  in  this 
cxtenfive  fenfe,  not  attended  to,  thofe  ma- 
nufadlures  and  conveniences  could  not  exift. 
At  lead  the  continuance  of  them  would  be 
very  precarious,  as  they  muft  then  be  brought 
from  other  countries.  And  if  the  produce  of 
the  foil  of  any  country  be  not  fufficient  to 
fupport  the  inhabitants,  their  very  fubfiftence 
muft  neceflarily  be  precarious.  The  free  in* 
tercourfe  among  nations  in  modern  times 
makes  fqch  a  fituation  fufficiently  fafe ;  bpt 
in  many  times  of  antiquity  no  fuch  a  ftate  as 
that  of  Holland  could  have  exifted.  There 
was  no  city  in  Greece  but  what  was  main- 
tained by  the  produce  of  its  own  adjacent 

lands^ 
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lands,  except  Athens^  which,  by  its  com- 
merce, and  fuperior  naval  force,  commanded 
fupplies  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  only  way  to  encourage  agriculture  is 
to  excite  other  kinds  of  induftry,  affording  a 
ready  market  for  the  exchange  of  corn  for 
commodities  ;  that  is,  to  make  it  fubfervient 
to  commerce.  If  the  inhabitants  of  any  coun- 
try have  no  motive  to  raife  more  corn  thaa 
what  will  be  fufficient  for  their  own  con- 
fumption,  they  will  often  not  raife  even  that; 
and  a  bad  feed  time,  or  harveft,  will  be  ne- 
ceflarily  foUo^ved  by  a  famine.  This  was 
frequently  the  cafe  in  England  before  the 
bounty  was  granted  for  the  exportation  of 
corn ;  lince  which  time,  viz.  in  the  year 
1689,  we  have  had  no  fuch  thing  as  a  fa- 
mine. And  what  is  very  remarkable,  not- 
withftanding  the  increafe  of  the  proportion 
between  money  and  commodities,  the  price 
of  corn  has  rather  fallen  fince  that  time.  For 
whereas,  for  forty-three  years  before  the 
bounty  was  granted,  the  mean  price  of  a 
quarter  of  wheat  was  two  pounds  ten  ihillings 
and  two-pence;  by  an  exa£t  calculation  of 
the  price  of  wheat  from  the  year  1689  to  the 
year  1752,  it  appeared  to  be  no  more  than 

two 
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two  pounds  two  (hillings  and  eight-pence.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  bounties  arc 
wife  meafures.  They  may  be  ufeful  for  a 
time.  But  if  any  commodity  cannot  be 
raifed,  or  exported,  without  a  bounty,  it 
Ihould  be  confidered  whether  more  be  not 
given  in  the  bounty  than  is  gained  by  railing, 
or  exporting,  the  commodity. 

That  the  defire  of  procuring  mere  fub- 
fiftcnce,  without  any  view  to  fuperfluity,  is 
not,  in  all  places,  a  fufficient  motive  to  per- 
fedl  the  culture  of  the  earth,  feems  evident 
from  a  comparifon  of  the  improvement  and 
populoufnefs  of  countries  with,  and  without 
good  roads,  or  canals.  When  the  produce  of 
land  can  be  eafily  exported  and  exchanged, 
there  is  a  great  additional  motive  to  cultiva* 
tion,  though  it  would  yield  as  much  of  the 
mere  neceffaries  of  life  (which  did  not  require 
to  be  removed  from  the  fpot)  whether  they 
could  be  conveyed  to  a  diftance  or  not.  It 
niuft  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  fome  fitu- 
ations  the  tools,  and  manure,  proper  for  the 
foil,  miift  be  fetched  from  a  diftance. 

Both  Florence  and  Naples  are  fo  far  from 
adopting  our  principles  of  encouraging  agri- 
culture by  granting  a  bounty  on  the  cxporta* 

tion 
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tion  of  corn,  t^hat  they  lay  a  duty  on  all  ex- 
ported corn*  So  wedded  are  they  to  the  an- 
cient opinion  of  preventing  the  dearnefs  of 
bread,  by  keeping  the  whole  growth  at  home. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  an  amazing  harveft 
through  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples.  They 
had  upon  their  lands  a  quantity  to  the  amount 
of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ia 
value,  which  they  could  not  confume.  There 
was  at  that  time  an  application  made  for  an 
exemption  from  the  duty  on  exportation, 
without  which  the  merchant  could  not  find 
his  account  in  fending  it  abroad.  But  though 
the  minifter  was  informed  by  feveral  pcrfons 
that  the  revenue  would  certainly  feel  the 
good  cffe&s  of  fo  much  more  money  being 
brought  into  the  country,  as  fully  as  in  the 
(hape  of  a  duty  on  exports,  he  was  deaf  to  all 
their  reafonings,  and  would  not  eftablifli  fo 
dangerous  a  precedent  as  he  thought  it.  The 
confequence  was,  that  the  corn  grew  mouldy 
and  perifhed,  the  next  harveft  failed,  and  a 
dreadful  dearth  enfued*. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  ralfing  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  corn  is,   that  by 

*  Sir  James  Stuart's  Obfervations,  vol.  L  p.  j. 

keeping 
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keeping  bread  at  a  reafonable  price^  work^ 
men's  wages  are  kept  lower,  and  more  fixed ; 
a  thing  of  the  greateft  confequence  in  manu- 
factures. And  it  is  certain,  that  neither  agri-. 
Culture,  ilor  trader  can  flourifli  where  the 
general  eafe  does  not  begin  with  the  clafs  of 
labourers.  This,  indeed,  would  be  ftill  more 
efFedtually  done  by  public  granaries  i  but 
the  large  flocks  of  merchants  who  export 
corn  ferve  inftead  of  granaries,  when,  upon 
the  apprehenfion  of  a  dearth,  the  bounty  is 
taken  off*,  or  an  embargo  laid  upon  expor** 
tation. 

The  advantages  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
are  reciprocal.  For,  ^s  Poftlethwaite  ob* 
fervfes,  whatever  hurts  trade  is  in  fad  de- 
ftruftive  of  culture,  and  confequently  the 
interefts  of  both  land  and  trade  are  beft  pro- 
moted by  cultivating  fuch  things  as  com-» 
merce  points  out  to  be  the  moft  beneficial.  It 
is  his  great  maxim^  that  the  only  method  of 
increafing  our  trade,  and  thereby  of  augment- 
ing our  wealth,  is  to  increafe  our  land  culti- 
vations, and  enclofe  the  wafte  grounds  in  the 
kingdom. 

Where  there  is  an  tincdmmon  tendency  to 
Vol.  11.  O  population 
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{copulation  ia  a  country,  necefiitj  will  be  « 
ilronger  fpur  to  apply  to  agriculture  than  the 
advantages  cxpeOed  from  commerce^  This 
is  the  rcafon  why  hufbaodry  has  been  carried 
to  greater  perfedion  in  China  than  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  or  of  the  world*  The  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  is  there  a  juft  and 
necei&ry  objefk  of  attenticxi  to  the  ftate.  The 
emperor  of  China,  every  year,  makes  the  beft 
fiirmer  of  the  empire  a  mandarin  of  the  eighth 
order.  It  was  with  the  fame  view  that^ 
among  the  ancient  Perfians,  the  king  quitted 
his  Aatc,  and  lived  with  the  farmers  eight 
days  in  one  particular  month  of  the  year. 
Switzerland  too,  a  populous  and  barren  coun« 
try,  abounds  with  excellent  hufbandmen.* 

Where  agriculture  is  reckoned  a  merely 
laborious,  and  confequently  a  mean  and  ig^ 
noble  employment,  it  is  certain  not  to  be  un-^ 
derftood,  nor  much  praftifed.  livery  man, 
fays  Xenophon,  may  be  a  farmer;  a  ftrong 
proof,  as  even  Columella  hints,  that  agricul* 
ture  was  but  little  known  in  the  age  of  XenO"* 
phon.  Agriculture  is  yet  far  from  being 
brought  to  the  perfe£tion  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable; and  nothing  but  the  ftrongeil  induce^  . 

ments 
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ttients  from  commerce,  or  ab(blut«  ncceflity, 
the  mother  of  mod  iaventions^  will  enable 
us  to  judge  of  what  perfcdlion  it  is  capable. 

It  was  but  lately  that  agriculture  was  ap- 
plied to  in  England.    Before  we  became  a 
confiderable  commercial  ftate,  all  the  country 
was  pofieiTed  by  graziers,  and  the  little  agri- 
culture that   was  underftood,   or  pra£lifed» 
among  us  was  confinejl  to  the  article  of  cora 
only*     It  is  but  lince  queen  Elizabeth's  time 
tiiat  we  have  had  any  fettled  notions  about 
agriculture.     Mr.  Hartlib,  to  whom  Miltoa 
dedicated  his  Treatife  on '  Education,   fays, 
that  old  men  in  his  days  remembered  the  firft 
gardeners  who  came  over  to  Surry,  and  fold 
turnips,    carrots,    parfnips,   early  peas,   and 
rape,  which  were  then  a  great  rarity,  being 
imported  from  Holland.     They  introduced, 
at  that  time,  the  planting  of  cabbages,  and 
cauliflowers,  and  digging  the  ground  for  gar- 
den ftufF.     We  alfo  find  that   cherries  and 
hops   were  firft  planted   in    the    reign    of 
Henry  VIII.     Artichokes  firft  made  then* 
appearance  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth ; 
and  we  ftill  had  cherries  from  Flanders,  apples 
from  France,  Onions,  fafFron,  and  liquorlfli 
from  Spain,  and  hops  from  the  low  countries. 
O  2  '  Before 
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Before  we  pafs  from  agriculture  to  coff^ 
merce^  we  muft  confider  the  influences  and 
connexions  of  the  arts,  manufadiureSy  and 
fciences,  things  nearly  connedled,  and  highly 
ufefiil  in  converting  the  productions  of  the 
earth  into  proper  fubjeds  of  commerce. 
But  1  (hall  firft  give  a  general  view  of  the 
progrefs  of  men  towards  wealth,  and  the 
claifes  into  which  they  becanve  diftributed  by 
this  means.  Th&  progrefs  offoclety^  and  the 
jleps  by  which  nations  advance  to  opulence 
and  power,  is  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  and 
iifeful  objects  of  fpeculation. 

The  only  original  fource  of  wealth,  and 
every  other  advantage,  is  labour.  By  this 
men  are  enabled  to  get  from  the  earth,  or  the 
fea,  their  provifions,  materials  for  their  cloath- 
ing  and  habitations,  and  their  comfortable 
fubfiftence  in  all  other  refpe£ts.  By  this  they 
make  themfelves  tools  and  engines,  which 
ihorten  labour,  and  divide  it,  fo  as  to  enable 
a  few  to  make  fufficient  provifioii  for  a  great 
number. 

They  who  by  their  induftry  have  acquired 
property,  and  who  have  by  the  rules  of  focie- 
ty  the  power  of  difpofing  of  it,  tranfmit  the 
whole  flock  of  it  to  their  defcendants,  fb  as 

to 
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to  exempt  them  from  labour.  For  the  ad- 
vantage of  cultivating  their  land,  living  in 
their  houfes,  or  making  ufe  of  their  money, 
others  aft  willing  to  maintain  them  without 
labour,  fo  that  they  can  live  upon  their  rents. 
They  who,  by  their  own  labour,  or  that  of 
others,  are  pofiefTed  of  transferable  commodi- 
ties, can  fell  them  to  thofe  who  want  them, 
and  with  the  price  they  get  buy  others,  gam- 
ing fomething  by  every  transfer ;  and  thus, 
without  any  proper  labour,  they  live  by  the 
profits  of  their  trade. 

Thofe  who  by  their  labour,  their  rents,  or 
the  profits  of  trade,  have  acquired  wealth, 
and  want  other  things,  as  perfonal  fecurity, 
perfbnal  fervices,  inftruftion,  or  amufement, 
will  give  their  fuperfluity  to  others,  whofc 
bu&nefs  it  will  be,  without  any  produSiive  la^ 
hour  (or  fuch  as  will  add  to  the  flock  and 
wealth  of  the  nation)  to  wait*  upon  them,  to 
fight  for  them,  to  inftruft  them,  to  amufe 
them,  and  even  to  govern  them.  All  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  this  manner  may  be 
called  the  fervants  of  the  public^  and  arc  an 
article  of  national  expence. 

Thus  we  have  got  four  clafles  of  men ;  the 
labourers  (comprizing  farmers,  and  manufac^ 

O  3  turcrs. 
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turerSy  whofc  employment  aloae  is  properly 
frotiuffruej  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  na-o 
tion)  ;  landholders^  or  money  holders  j  who  live 
by  giving  the  ufe  of  their  land  or  Aoney  to 
others;  traders^  who  live  by  the  exchange  of 
commodities;  and  laftly  fervants^  fuch  as 
magiftrates^  teachers  of  religion  and  fcience, 
phyficians,  lawyers,  foldiers,  players,  fifC. 

As  the  produft  of  labour,  without  greater 
folly  and  extravagance  than  mankind  in  geae-- 
ral  are  difpofcd  to  give  into,  will  in  time  of 
peace  accumulate,  the  clafs  of  unprodudivo 
labourers,  or  fcrvants  of  all  kinds,  will  in-^ 
creafe ;  becaufe  the  labour  of  a  few  will  be 
able  to  fupport  them,  and  thoie  who  have 
wealth  will  derive  as  much  advantage  from  it 
as  they  can. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  knowledge  will  alfo 
increafe  and  accumulate,  and  will  difFufe  it- 
felf  to  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety,  who  by  de* 
grees  will  find.Ieifure  forfpeculation ;  and  look-? 
ing  beyond  their  immediate  employment,  they 
will  confider  the  complex  njachine  of  fociety, 
and  in  time  tinderftand  it  better  than  thofe 
who  now  write  about  it.  And  when  man- 
kind iq  general  Ihall  be  enlightened  with  re- 
peft  to  the  ufe  and  fubordinj^tion  of  all  the 
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parts  of  which  fociety  confift,  they  vt^ill  make 
the  beft  regulations  for  the  good  of  the  whole* 
Having  a  great  furplwSj  they  will  employ  it  iii 
the  beft  manner,  procUrihg  real  conveniences^ 
And  retrenching  ufelafs  expenced.  If  they 
find  they  have  paid  too  much  for  their  go^ 
vernmenty  their  defence,  their  religion^  the 
care  of  their  health,  or  property^  &c.  they 
will  retrench  that  expence,  and  enjploy  it  in 
cultivation,  to  fupport  greater  numbers,  who 
will  continually  want  more  means  of  fubfift-* 
ence,  in  manufa£tares,  building  bridges, 
making  roads  and  canals,  &c«  More  particu* 
larly,  it  may  be  hoped  that  focieties,  fuUy  in« 
ftruded  by  experience,  will  with  the  utmoft 
care  avoid  the  ruinous  expencei  and  devafta** 
tation  of  war^  which  may  diilipate  in  one 
year  more  than  they  can  accumulate  in  ah 
hundred* 

The  thriving  ftate  of  a  nation  may  be 
judged  of  by 'the  increafe  of  its  ftock,  the 
cultivation  of  its  land,  the  value  of  its  manu* 
ft£lures,  and  the  extent  of  its  commerce* 
If  f hcfe  increafe,  the  nation  is  wife  and  fru- 
gal, and  does  not  fpend  more  than  it  can  af- 
ford. Individuals,  when  left  to  themfelves, 
are  in  general  fufficiently  provident,  and  will 
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(daily  better  their  circumftances ;   and  as  it 
jnay  be  prefutned  that,  in  confequence  of 
giving  conftant  attention  to  their  intereO:^ 
they  will  underftand  it,  it  is  feldom  wife  in 
governors  to  pretend  to  dired  them.     Of  ail 
the  claffes  of  men  above-mentioned,  the  go? 
vernors  are,  in  general,  and  of  necefCty  muft 
be,  the  moft  igtiorant  of  their  own  bufinefs, 
becaufe  it  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  re- 
quires more  knowle4ge  and  ability  than  they 
are  poffeffed  of.     The  waile  of  public  wealth 
by  them  is  by  far  the  moft  conliderable.     By 
the  fdolifh  wars  in  which  they  involve  na- 
tions, and  the  endlefs  taxes  they  impofe  upon 
them,  governors  are  continually  pulling  down 
iivh^t  individuals  are  building  up  ;  fo  that,  a$ 
Dr.  Smith  juftly  obfcryes*,  "  it  is  the  highr 
^*  eft  impertineqge  ^njl  prefumptioq  in  kings, 
f  *  and  minifters,  to  pretend  to  watch  over 
M  the  oeconomy  of  private  people,  ?md  to 
f '  reft  rain  their  esjpences,  either  by  fumptur 
f  *  ary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  thp  inqportation 
f  of  foreign  luxuries.     They  are  fhemfelves 
f^  alvyays,  and   vy^ithout   any  exception,  the 
f  greateft  fpendthrift?  in  thp  fociety.      Let 
H  ^hem  look  well  after  their  own  expence, 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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'^  and  they  may  fafely  truft  private  people 
^^  with  theirs.  If  their  own  extravaganc* 
f^  does  not  ruin  the  ftate,  that  of  their  fub- 
f*  jeflts  never  will." 

The  great  advantage  of  an  improved  ftate 
of  the  arts  arifes  from  the  divtfion  qf  labour^ 
by  which  means  one  man^  confining  his  at*!- 
tention  to  one  thing,  or  one  operation,  does 
it  in  greatier  perfedion,  and  with  much 
greater  difpatch.  Dr.  Smith  obferves  that, 
in  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  the  manu^ 
fa&ure  of  pins,  ten  men  will  make  upwards 
of  forty- eight  thoufand  pins  in  a  day;  but 
thgt  if  they  had  all  worked  feparately,  and 
V^ithout  any  of  them  having  been  educated 
to  that  particular  buiinef^,  they  could  not, 
each  of  them,  have  made  twenty,  or  pprhaps 
not  one  pin,  in  a  day. 

The  advantage  we  derive  from  the  moft 
pommon  of  our  arts,  in  furnilhing  us  with 
tools  to  facilitate  labour,  as  well  as  the  great 
ufe  of  iron  J  we  fee  ftrikiqgly  illuftrated  in  thp 
account  which  Mr.  Charlevoix  gives  of  the 
method  which  the  North  American  Indians 
took  to  make  a  hatchet.  Before  they  were 
provided  with  hatchets,  and  other  inftru^ 
roei>ts,  they  were  ytxj  much  at  a  lofs  in 
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felling  their  trees^  and  making  them  fit  for 
the  ufes  for  tvhich  they  intended  thern^ 
They  burned  them  near  the  root;  and  in 
order  to  fplit,  and  cut  them  into  proper 
lengths^  they  made  ufe  of  hatchets  made  of 
flint,  which  never  broke,  but  which  required 
a  prodigious  time  to  iharpen/  In  order  to  fix 
them  in  a  (haft,  they  cut  off  the  top  of  a 
young  tree,  making  a  flit*  in  it,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  graft  it,  and  into  this  flit  they 
inferted  the  head  of  the  axe.  The  parts  of 
the  tree  growing  together  again,  in  length  of 
time,  held  the  head  of  the  hatchet  fo  firm, 
that  it  was  impofiible  for  it  to  get  looie.  Then 
they  cut  the  tree  of  the  length  they  judged 
fufficient  for  the  handle  *, 
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Encouragement  of  Arts ^  &c.  by  Gwernment. 
Securities  necejfary  to  MqnufaSlures^  &c. 
Apprenticejhip.  Servitude.  In  what  Man^ 
tier  Arts   and  Manufactures  increafe   the 
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Power  of  a  State,  hnportance  of  encourage' 
ing  Labour.  Vajl  A^antage  of  Manu^ 
faSureSy  particularly  to  England.  T'be  So^ 
ctetyfor  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  ^  Manu^ 
failures ^  and  Commerce.  The  Connexion  be^ 
tween  Science  and  the  Arts.  On  what  Cir^ 
cumftances  a  Tajiefor  Science  depends.  The 
Confequences  of  Interruptions  in  Science.  The 
ufual  Decline  of  the  Arts  after  they  have 
been  brought  pretty  near  Perfe£lion*  Why 
Science  is  not  fo  apt  to  decline^  Superior 
Happnefs  of  the  prefent^  compared  with  pajl 
Ages  J  in  confequence  of  Improvements  in  Arts* 

The  advantages  which  men  and  focieties 
derive  from  the  arts  being  fo  great,  it  behoves 
wife  governors  to  do  every  thing  thej  can  to 
facilitate  their  progrefs.  But  there  is  the 
greatcfl:  danger  of  their  attempting  too  mnch^ 
and  being  deceived  by  appearances. 

It  has  been  a  pretty  common  practice  to 
encourage  particukr  manufaftures,  and  like- 
>vife  particular  kinds  of  produce,  by  giving 
bounties  on  the  exportation  of  them.  But  the 
wifdom  of  this  policy  may  be  queftioned. 

If  the  whole  property  of  the  itation  wasp  ia 
the  hand  o£  one  perfon^   he  would  never 
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export  any  thing  that  could  not  find  a  gainful 
market.  Though  the  merchant,  therefore, 
who  exports  goods  with  a  bounty  may  gain 
by  fuch  a  trade,  the  nation  evidently  cannot. 
In  order  to  favour  any  particular  manufacture, 
or  produce,  a  bounty  muft  either  be  given  for 
the  raifing,  or  exporting  it,  or  the  importa- 
tion of  the  fame  muft  be  prohibited.  But  in 
both  cafes  it  is  evident  that  the  intereft  of  the 
eonfumer  is  facrificed  to  that  of  the  raifer  of 
the  produce,  or  the  manuEaAurer.  But  thefe 
are  few,  and  the  confumers  many.  The 
only  good  reafon  therefore  why  any  parti- 
cular produce,  or  manufadure,  is  encouraged, 
16  the  accommodation  of  the  eonfumer.  What 
then  can  be  a  greater  abfurdity  than  for  the 
confumers  to  tax  themfelves  in  the  firft  place 
to  pay  the  bounty,  and  then  to  pay  the 
greater  price  for  the  commodity,  which  the 
raifer  of  the  produce,  or  the  manufacturer 
(who  has  no  competitor  in  the  market)  will 
naturally  lay  upon  his  goods  ? 

There  is  a  poffibility,  indeed,  that  favour-^ 
ing  a  particular  produce,  or  manufadure,  in 
its  infancy,  may  be  a  means  of  making  it  be-r 
neficial  to  the  community  at  large  in  {bme 
future  tinie.     But  this  infaqgy  ijiuft  have  » 
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period*  If  a  man  be  at  the  cxpence  of  rear- 
ing a  calf,  or  a  colt,  it  is  with  a  view  to  its 
being  ufeful  to  him  fome  time  or  another.  If 
a  manufadure  cannot  be  continued  without 
tfce  fupport  of  government,  it  is  a  proof  that 
it  is  never  worth  while  to  fupport  it.  The 
iituation  of  the  country  is  fuch  as  that  the 
induftry  of  its  inhabitants  will  be  better  em- 
ployed fbme  other  way;  and  when  this  is 
difcpvered,  the  fooner  the  bounty  is  difcon- 
tinued,  the  fboner  will  they  fall  into  a  more 
proper  mode  of  induftry. 

Manufactures  cannot  fubfift  without  a  con« 
iiderable  degree  oi  fecurtiy  and  independence . 
Men  will  not  exert  themfelves  to  acquire 
much  more  than  a  bare  fubiiftence  without  a 
perfuafion  of  the  fccurity  of  their  property* 
In  Turkey  there  is  very  little  motive  to  in- 
duftry, becaufe  there  is  no  fecure  poffeflion 
of  any  thing.  The  inhabitants  of  Servia,  fays 
lady  Wortley  Montague*,  are  induftrious, 
but  the  oppreffion  of  the  peafants  is  fo  great, 
that  they  are  forced  to  abandon  their  houfes, 
and  negled  their  tillage.  Sicily,  fays  Mr. 
Bridone  'f ,  is  immenfely  rich  both  in  a  fine 

•  Travels,  vol  i.  p.  153*  f  VoL  ii.  p.  225. 
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foil,  and  In  minerals,  but  the  people  are  griev-* 
oufly  oppreflcd  by  government.  **  To  what 
**  end/'  fay  they,  *•  (hould  we  explore  the 
^^  mines.  It  is  not  we  that  (hould  reap  the 
**  profit.  Nay,  the  difcovery  of  any  thing 
•*  very  rich  might  poflibly  prove  the  ruin  of 
•*  its  pofleilbr.  Were  we  happy  enough  to 
•*  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  your  conftitution, 
^*  you  might  call  us  rich  indeed." 

The  law  relating  to  apprentice/hips  in  this 
country  is  an  impediment  to  fhe  improve- 
ment of  the  arts.  According  to  it,  no  perfon 
can  exercife  a  trade  which  exifted  at  the  time 
when  the  Aatute  was  made,  or  be  employed 
as  a  journeyman,  till  he  has  ferved  fevcn  years 
to  a  mafter  in  it.  In  general,  much  lefs  time 
is  neceiiary  for  the  purpofe,  and  many  per- 
fons  find  themfelves  better  qualified  to  con- 
du£t  a  bufinefs  to  which  they  have  not  been 
brought  up.  The  inconvenience  of  this  re- 
ftri£):ion  is  lefiened  by  methods  that  are  ge* 
nerally  pra£lifed  to  evade  it. 

Mankind,  naturally  averfe  to  labour,  have 
in  all  ages  endeavoured  to  compel  others  to 
labour  for  them,  and  in  Greece  and  Rome 
the  manufadurers  were  generally  flaves.  In 
modern  times,  though  an  end  has  been  put 
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to  fcrvitude  in  the  chriftian  countries  of  Eu-* 
rope,  it  has  been  greatly  extended  in  our  colo- 
nies, flaves  being  purchafed  in  Africa  and 
tranfported  in  order  to  their  being  employed 
in  America.  But  both  the  injuftice  and  the 
ill-policy  of  this  fyftem  is  now  prettjr  gene- 
rally acknowledged* 

Servitude  is  the  moft  wretched  condition 
of  human  nature,  becaufe  man  is  capable,  in 
a  high  degree,  of  enjoying  a  ftate  of  liberty 
and  felf  command,  and  is  therefore  more  mi- 
ferable  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude  than  other  ani- 
mals, many  of  whom  are  more  happy  in  that 
ftate  than  in  any  other.  It  is  alfo  an  argu- 
ment againft  flavery,*  that  men,  ill  brooking 
that  condition,  and  being  often  refractory,  arc 
cxpofed  to  very  cruel  treatment,  and  that  the 
moft  dreadful  precautions  arc  thought  necef- 
fary  to  prevent  their  efcape,  or  to  punifli  their 
revolt.  It  Is  another  argument  againft  this 
praftice,  that  no^  methods  can  make  flaves 
work  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  efFedt  as  free- 
men. Indeed  it  appears,  iays  Dr.  Smith  *, 
from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
that  the  work  done  by  freemen  comes  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  that  performed  by  flaves.     It 

♦  Wealth  of  Natipns,  vol.  i*  p.  123, 
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is  found  td  do  fo  even  at  Bofton,  New  York^ 
and  Philadelphia,  where  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labour  are  fo  very  high. 

The  pradlice  of  flavery  promotes  war,  and 
every  method  of  violence  and  injufticc  by 
which  one  man  can  be  brought  into  the  power 
of  another,  in  the  countries  in  which  (laves 
are  bought.  The  negroes,  no  doubt,  pro- 
pagate fafter  on  account  of  this  traffic.  For 
whatever  drain  be  made  for  men,  it  will  be 
fupplied  by  the  greater  encouragement  to 
marry ;  but  they  propagate  only  for  flavery. 

Were  all  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the 
purchafe,  or  employment,  of  flaves,  and  with- 
out whofe  concurrence  the  traffic  could  not  be 
carried  on,  apprized  of  the  mifery  it  is  the 
occaiion  of,  efpecially  in  Africa,  where  princes 
fell  their  fubjeds,  parents  their  children,  and 
individuals  any  perfon  whom  they  can  trepan- 
or  overpower,  to  fay  nothing  of  what  the 
poor  wretches  (few  of  whom  can  bb  fuppofed 
to  have  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  their  liberty) 
fuffer  at  fea,  and  in  America,  their  humanity 
would  revolt  at  the  fcene,  and  they  would  ad 
foon  as  poifible  employ  their  capitals  in  fomd 
,  other  way,  though  their  gains  Ihould  be  lefs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thefe,  and  other  con- 
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fidcralions,  will  in  time  put  an  end  to  this 
abominable  traffic.  We  fee  fome  tendency 
towards  it  in  the  conduft  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican ftates,  and  in  this  country  the  humanity 
of  the  quakers  and  others  is  exercifing  itfelf 
greatly  for  the  fame  excellent  purpofe. 

The  manner  in  which  arts  and  manufac- 
tures operate  to  increafe  the  power  of  a  ftate, 
is  by  making  provifion  of  difund  of  labour  for 
the  ufe  of  the  ftate.  For  fince  the  labour 
which  is  beftowed  on  arts  and  manufadiures 
only  contributes  to  the  greater  convenience 
and  ornament  of  life,  it  may  Be  fpared  in  cafe 
of  exigence^  and  converted,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  to  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  Perlbns 
are  not  cafily  brought  to  labour  who  have  not 
been  acCuftomed  to  it ;  and  where  all  the  la* 
bour  in  the  ftate  is  employed  about  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  there  can  be  no  refoarce  in  time 
of  war,  there  being  no  fuperfluity  of  labour 
in  the  country,  fufficient  to  maintain  an  army 
to  fight  in  its  defence.  The  Only  advantage 
of  fuch  a  people  is,  that  where  there  are  few 
fuperfluities,  there  can  be  but  little  to  tempt 
an  invader. 

Of  fuch  importance  is  labour  to  a  ftate,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  mines^  which  re- 

VoL.  11.  P  quire 
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quire  much  labour  to  cxtraft  the  metal  from 
the  ore,  than  to  find  the  precious  metal  formed 
by  nature  to  our  hands.  In  the  former  cafe^ 
it  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  manufadure,  ia 
the  latter  it  only  raifes  the  general  proportioa 
of  money  to  commodities,  and  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  a  mere  incumbrance. 

Innumerable  fa£ls  in  hiftory  exhibit,  in  the 
ftrongeft  light,  the  vaft  advantage  accruing 
to  a  people  from  manufadlures,  in  conjundlioa 
>vith  commerce,  which  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  infeparable.  But  the  moft  ftriking  ex- 
ample, and  the  earlieft  that  appeared  in  Eu- 
rope, is  furnifhed  by  the  Flemings,  who  led 
the  way  in  improvements  of  all  kinds  to  this 
part  of  the  world.  They  were  the  firft  peo* 
pie  in  thefe  northern  parts  who  cultivated  the 
arts  and  manufactures.  And,  in  confequence 
of  it,  the  lower  ranks  of  men  in  Flanders  had 
rifen  to  a  degree  of  riches  unknown  elfewhere 
to  pcrfons  of  their  ftation,  in  that  barbarous 
age.  They  had  acquired;  in  the  time  of  our 
Edward  III.  many  privileges,  and  a  great  de- 
gree of  independence,  and  had  begun  to 
emerge  from  that  ftate  of  Vaflalage  in  which 
the  common  people  had  been  univerfally  heU 
by  the  feudal  conftitutions. 

In 
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In  this  cafe,  we  fee,  that  the  arts  of  luxury 
are,  to  a  certain  degree^  favourable  to  liberty* 
When  tacnt  by  the  pradice  of  the  arts,  ac- 
quire property,  they  covet  equal  laws  to  fc* 
cure  that  property.  The  Houfe  of  Commons 
is  the  fupport  of  our  popular  government,  and 
it  owed  its  chief  influence  to  the  increafe  of 
arts  and  commerce^  which  threw^  fuch  a  ba- 
lance of  property  into  the  hands  of  its  con- 
ftituents* 

To  form  fome  idea  of  the  advantages  re- 
fulting  to  this  nation  from  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, let  us  coniider  the  numbers  of  men 
who  are  employed  about,  ahd  maintained  by, 
dur  home  commodities ;  fuch  as  wool,  corn, 
coals,  metals,  rags,  horns,  and  many  other 
articles ;  together  with  the  carriage  of  goods 
by  land  and  water.  Coniider,  alfo,  the  num- 
bers who  are  employed  in  manufafturing 
gpods  imported,  as  faw-filks,  cotton,  kid* 
Ikins,  elephants  teeth,  hemp,  Swedifh  iron, 
Spanilh  wool,  dyeing- ftuffs,  oil,  fulphur,  fait- 
petre,  and  many  more  articles* 

The  number  of  thefe  latter  articles  is  every 
day  growing  lefs,  by  the  encouragement  that 
is  given  to  raife  the  materials  for  manufaflurcs 
atnong  ourfelves;  that  is,  cither  at  home,  or 

P  a  in 
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in  out  plantations^  In  confcquence  of  ther 
excellent  methods  which  have  been  taken  by 
different  focieties  inftituted  for  this  purpofc, 
fucb  a  fpirit  of  emulation  has  been  radfed 
among  manofadurers  of  all  kinds,  as  has  al-< 
ready  put  many  of  our  arts  and  trades  upon  a 
much  better  footing  than  |hey  were  before^ 
and  promifes  a  far  fuperior,  and  almoft  a  i^w 
Aate  of  things  in  future  time^ 

The  connexion  between  arts  ancf  Jciehc€ 
hardly  Vit^t^.^  to  be  pointed  out.  It  is  the  fame 
that  holds   univerfally  between   theory  and 
pra(^ict*    The  great  improvement  m  the  arts 
in  modern  times  has  certainly  arifen  from  the 
late  improvetoeirts  in  fcience.     The  fciences 
which  have  the  raoft  immediate  connexion 
with  the  ufeful  arts  are  natural  philofbphy 
and  chcmiftry ;  but  even  the  more  abftradt 
fciences  have  ever  been,  indireftly,  of  great 
ufe  to  promote  a  tafte  for  the  finer  arts ;  and» 
in  fa£t,  the  fame  ages  which  have  abounded 
with  philofophers,  have  ufually  abounded  with? 
good  artiftsr    The  arts,  in  return,  promote 
fgciety  aiul  humanity,  which  are  fo  favourable 
to  the  progrefs  of  fcience  in  all  its  branches^ 
Mathematical  knowledge  is  of  principal  ufe  \v\ 
the  CQuftrudion  of  engines,  which  fave  la- 
3  hour; 
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bour;  and  to  chemi{lry  we  owe  the  fire  en- 
gine,  our  Ikill  in  dyeing,  and  many  other  arts. 

It  is  often^  however,  a  long  time  before 
difcoveries  in  natural  philofbphy  or  chemiftry 
are  applied  to  any  confidcrable  ufc.  The  Chi- 
nefe  were,  for  many  ages,  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  the  load-ftone,  and  the  com- 
poiition  and  efFefts  of  gunpowder,  hut  never 
made  any  ufe  of  the  one  in  navigation,  ot  of 
the  other  in  war. 

Few  obfervations  remain  to  be  made  on  the 
fubjeA  of  fcience,  as  an  obje£t  of  attention  to 
an  hiftorian,  after  the  account  which  has  at* 
ready  been  given  of  the  progrefs  and  rcvo* 
lutions  of  it.  An  hiflorian  will  loon  obferve 
that  a  genius  for  fcience  by  no  means  de^ 
pends  upon  climate:  witnefs  the  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of 
Greece.  Jt  will,  however,  appear  that  no* 
thing  is  lb  favourable  fo  the  rife  and  progreCs 
of  learning  and  the  arts,  as  a  number  of  neigh- 
bouring independent  ftates,  connected  by  com- 
merce and  policy.  This  was  the  condition 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  it  is  that  of  Europe 
9t  prefent. 

The  devaftatiohs  of  barbarians,  or  the  pcr- 
^ution  of  particular  perfons,  wbofe  intereds 
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are  incompatible  with  thofe  of  knowledge^ 
may  deftroy  records  aud  particular  monu* 
ments,  but  do  not  eafily  deflroy  the  fciences^ 
Hoangto  was  not  able  to  deftray  learning  in 
China  by  ordering  all  the  books  to  be  burned* 
They  were  preferved  with  more  care,  an4 
appeared  after  he  was  dead«  Nay  even  long 
interruptions  in  the  progrefs  of  learning  arc 
favourable  to  knowledge,  by  breaking  the  pro-» 
grefs  of  authority.  Thus  upon  the  revival  qf 
learning  in  the  Weft,  the  ancient  Grecian 
feds  of  philofophy  could  gain  no  credit,  and 
men  began  more  generally  to  think  for  them- 
felves. 

An  hiftorian  will  likewife  obferve,  thafe 
when  arts  have  arrived  at  a  confiderable  de«- 
gree  of  perfedlion  in  any  place,  they  have 
generally  begun  from  that  period  to  declines 
one  reafon  of  which  may  be,  that  when  the 
general  efteem  is  engaged^  there  is  little  room 
for  emulation.  The  paintings  of  Italy  left 
no  room  for  the  ambition  of  England,  The 
fame  was  nearly  the  cafe  with  Rome  with 
refpedt  to  Greece ;  and  the  finiftied  produc- 
tions of  the  French  language  long  prevented 
the  German  nation  from,  attending  tp  the  cuU 
tivatipn  of  their  own. 

However, 
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However,  the  extent  6i  fcience  is  a  remedy 
for  this  inconvenience.  So  wide  a  field  is 
now  open  to  the  genius  of  man,  that  let  fome 
excel  ever  fb  much  in  one  province,  there 
will  dill  be  room  for  others  to  fhine  in  others. 
Attd  befides,  though  the  artSy  as  mufic,  paint- 
ing, and  poetry,  have  perceivable  limits,  be- 
yond which  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  advance, 
this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  fcience^ 
of  which  the  human  faculties  cannot  conceive 
the  poffibility  of  any  bounds.  The  difcoveries 
of  Newton  in  natural  philofophy,  fo  far  from 
difcouraging  other  philofophers,  only  ferve  as 
an  incentive  to  them  in  their  fcarch  after  new 
difcoveries.  And  admitting  that  the  reputa* 
tion  of  Pope,  and  a  few  others,  fhould  check 
the  ambition  of  fucceeding  poets,  it  is  only 
after  fuch  a  quantity  of  valuable  poems  have 
been  produced,  that  more  are  hardly  defirable. 
Few  people  have  leifure  to  read,  much  lefs 
to  read  with  care,  or  to  ftudy,  all  that  is  really 
excellent  of  this  kind  of  the  pFod.U(3:ioqs  of 
the  laft  age, 

I  cannot  conclude  this  fubje<fl:  without  turn-» 
ing  your  reflexions  on  the  advantages  man- 
kind derive  from  improvements  in  fcience 
gnd  the  arts,  compared  with  the  ftate  of  thingt 

P  4  iu 
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in  thofe  ages  in  which  men  were  dcftitute  of 
thetn;  particularly  ivy  thoie  which  relate  to 
the  food,  the  drefs,  and  the  habitatiotis  of  the 
human  fpecies^  Indeed,  nothing  can  give  ua 
a  juft  idea,  and  a  lively  fenfe^  of  our  happi* 
xiefs  in  the  conveniences  we  enjoy,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  very  great  difadvantageis 
which  mankind  in  former  ages  have  laboured 
under. 

Not  to  mention  the  moft  credible  accounts 

we  have  of  the  ftate  of  mankind  in  the  earlieft 

ages,  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  world ;  whea 

they  lived  in  caves,   or  huts  made  of  the 

branches  of  trees  and  earth,  when  they  had 

no  cloathing  but  leaves,  or  the  raw  hides  of 

animals,  and  no  food  but  the  fruits  and  roots 

which  the  earth  produced  of  itfelf ;  or  ibme- 

times  the  fle(h  of  animals  which  they  might 

happen  to  furprife,  eaten  raw,  or  with  very 

little  preparation ;  I  fay,  not  to  mention  thia 

condition  of  mankind  (which  yet  is  fcarco 

inferior  to  that  of  many  tribes  of  the  human 

fpecies  now  exifting),  if  we  only  for  a  moment 

imagine  ourfelves  in  the  place  of  our  ancef- 

tors,  who  lived  but  a  few  centuries  ago,  we 

cannot  help  fencying  it  to  be  almoft  impofn 

fible  for  us  to  have  lived  with  any  comfort  j 

and 


and  couM  the  alteration  take  place,  it  would 
certainly  affe£t  us  very  (eniibly,  and  would 
iio  doubt  be  fatal  to  many  of  the  more  delicate 
among  us;  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
this  is  no  fair  method  of  judging  of  the  con- 
dition of  thofe  who  never  knew  a  better  ftate, 
but  who  were  from  their  infancy  inured  to  all 
the  hardfliips  they  were  expofed  to.     But, 
admitting  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  beft  mew 
thod  of  making  ourfelves  fully  feniible  of  the 
real  value  of  any  of  the  arts  of  life,  is  to  en-» 
deavour  to  form  clear  ideas  of  the  condition 
of  mankind  before  the  knowledge  of  fuch  arts. 
A  few  examples  will  beft  illuftratc  and  enforce 
this  obfervation. 

Linen,  of  which  we  are  now  fo  fond,  and 
without  which  we  ihould  think  ourfelves  Co 
uncomfortkble,  was  not  ufed,  except  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  a  few  people  in  the  Eaft,  till 
a  confiderahle  time  after  the  reign  of  Au« 
guftust  The  only  garb  of  the  ancients,  by 
whom  we  mean  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in 
the  times  of  their  greateft  riches  and  luxury, 
feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flannel,  which 
they  wore  commonly  white  or  grey,  and 
which  they  fcoured  as  often  as  it  grew  dirty. 
Wc  tbiok  owrfclves  very  happy  when  v/p 

havo 
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haive  a  comfortable  fire  in  a  private  fittings 
room,  or  bed-chamber;  but  we  fhould  think 
ourfelves  much  more  fo^  if  we  coniidered  hpw 
lately  it  is  that  any  fuch  convenience  could 
be  had,  and  that  in  all  the  times  of  antiquity 
there  was  only  one  hearth  belonging  to  any 
houfe,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  hall, 
from  which  the  fmoke,  afcending  in  the  mid- 
dle,  went  out  at  a  hqle  in  the  top  of  the 
room ;  and '  particularly  if  we  confnlered  that 
all  the  habitations  of  the  Englifh  were  for- 
merly nothing  better  than  the  huts  of  the 
Highlanders  and  the  wild  Irifli  at  this  day. 
Chimneys  were  not  general  till  about  the  time 
of  Elizabeth, 

By  the  ufe  of  glafs  in  our  windows,  we  civ- 
joy  the  light  and  exclude  the  weather,  but 
the  wealthieft  of  the  ancients  had  no  fuch  ad^ 
vantage.  To  how  many  ufes  docs,  pafer  now 
fcrve  for  which  nothing  elfe  Would  be  nearly 
fo  convenient?  and  yet  the  andents  were 
obliged  to  do  without  it. 

Before  the  fixteenth  century  Voltaire  fays 
that  above  one  half  of  the  globe  were  igno- 
rant of  the  ufe  of  bread  and  wine,  which  is 
Aill  unknown  to  a  great  part  of  America,  and 
the  eaftern  parts  pf  Africa*   In  the  fourteenth 

*  century 
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century  wine  was  fo  fcarce  in  England,  that 
it  was  fold  only  by  the  apothecaries  as  a  cor- 
ral ;  at  the  fame  time  candles  were  reckoned 
an  article  of  luxury,  fhirts  were  made  of 
ferge,  linen  worn  only  by  perfons  of  diftinc- 
cion,  and  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  either 
ichimneys  or  ftoves. 

All  the  converiiences  we  derive  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers;   as 
mills,  clocks,   watches,   &c.  are  compara- 
tively of  very  modern  invention ;  to  fay  no* 
thing  of  printing,  and  other  arts,  which  are 
.  more  remote  from  the  conlideration  of  necef- 
Juries ;  though  many  things,  from  being  ar- 
ticles of  high  luxury,  have  afterwards  come 
to  be  generally  confidered  almoft  as  necefla- 
lies,  as  tea  is  at  prefent.     I  (hall  jufl  add  that 
the  firft  coach  was  feen  in  England  iu  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary,  that  the  great  conve- 
nience of  a  kitchen  garden  can  hardly  be  faid 
to  have  been  known  before  the  reign  of  Eli- 
9sabeth,  that  even  potatoes,  which  is  io  con- 
fiderable  an  article  even  of  the  necefTary  food 
of  the  poor  in  many  counties,  were  only  im- 
ported fiuce  the  difcovery  of  America,  &nd 
ihat  there  was  little  or  no  fugar  in  all  this 

weftcra 
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wcftcrn  part  of  the  world  till  the  fugar  can© 
was  cultivated  in  our  American  plantations. 

It  is  a  pleafure  to  trace  the  feveral  articles 
of  food  and  drefs  from  the  countries  where 
they  were  firft  produced,  and  to  go  over  the 
feveral  ftages  by  which  they  have  made  their 
progrefs  to  us.  This  pleafure  we  receive  in 
tracing  the  cherry  from  Pontus,  linen*  from 
tgypt,  and  filk  from  China.  In  fliort,  no* 
thing  that  refpe£ls  human  nature,  and  the 
accommodations  of  mankind  upon  this  globe, 
IS  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  philofophen 
Every  thing  belonging  to  this  fubjeft  b  in-^ 
terefting  to  him,  and  will  yield  him  matter 
of  entertainment  and  inftruftion.  With  the 
old  man  in  Terence,  he  fays,  hcmofum^  niinf 
kmani  a  m  alhnum  futQ^ 
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The  Advantage  of  Commerce  tQ  a  Stati.  Its 
Effe^s  upon  the  Minds  (fMen.  AStive  and 
fa/Jive  Commerce.  JVhat  is  the  moft  advan- 
tageous Kind  of  Commerce.  Of  Fijheries. 
^be  Importation   (f  unwrosigbt  Materials^ 
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Tife  Gain  of  the  Merchants  ani  that  of  the- 

'^    Country  compared.    Balance  of  Trade.    In-- 

Jluence  of  Commerce  on  the  Value  of  Land^ 

and  vice  verfa.    Interference  of  the  Legijla^ 

ture  in  Commerce.     The  Navigation  A£t. 

Kejiri^ions  upon  Commerce.    Companies.   A" 

lienation  of  Land  Lofs  of  Commerce  by  Per* 

fecution.     Uniformity  of  JVeights  and  Mea^ 

fures.     Flu£iuations  in  Commerce.    Jealoujy 

of  Trade. 

No  fooner  do  men  find  that  they  can  fubfift^ 
than  they  difcover  a  defire  to  improve  their 
(ituation,  and  increafe  their  accommodations. 
If  the  prefent  dejideratum  be  not  to  be  found 
at  home,  they  will  look  for  it  abroad ;  and 
there  is  no  fituation  man  ever  yet  arrived 
at,  or  probably  ever  will  arrive  at^  in  which 
he  can  entirely  acquiefce,  fo  as  to  look  out 
for  no  farther  improvements.  This  end- 
lefs  craving,  to  which  the  nature  of  man  is 
fubjefl:,  together  with  the  activity  of  the  bu- 
man  genius,  gave  rife  to  commerce^  by  which 
tnankind  are  &ipplied  from  abroad  with  (he 
conveniences  which  they  could  not  find  at 
home. 

By  commerce  we  enlarge-bur  acquaintance 
with  the  terraqueous  globe  and  its  inhabitants, 

which 
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lefs  trouble  there  is  in  making  this  exchange 
the  better.  If  every  thing  I  want  is  to  be  had 
withia  the  ifland,  it  is  not  my  advantage  to 
go  abroad  for  it;  and  if  the  exchange  could  Ix) 
made  without  money^  it  would  be  better  ftilh 
For  money  is  only  a  convenience  in  making^ 
exchanges. 

The  foreign  confumption  of  any  Commo« 
(iity  occaiions  the  increafe  of  it,  by  the  en-» 
couragement  given  to  indudry  at  home/ fa 
that  the  more  there  is  exported  of  any  com-^ 
modity,  the  more  will  be  raifed  of  it  at  home^ 
which  abundantly  confirms  the  maxim  of  fir 
William  Decker,  that,  //  is  exportation  which 
enriches  a  nation^  and  demonftrates,  more  eipe<« 
cially,  the  wifdom  of  encouraging,  as  much 
as  poflible,  the  exportation  o{ necejfaries.  White 
the  Englifh  raife  corn  fufficient  to  fupply 
other  countries,  we  can  never  be  in  dan- 
ger of  a  famine  at  home.  But  before  thid 
hiftory  informs  us  that  we  had  frequent  fa- 
Opines. 

The  abundance  which  the  fcrlptures  in- 
form us  king  Sc4omon  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  of  Ifrael  of  (ilver,  and  of  all  thing9 
requifite  to  foim  the  conveniences  and  ele- 
^ncics  of  life^  by  means  of  his  fleets,  both 

on 
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on  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  is 
a  fa£l  fimilar  to  innumerable  others  which 
hiftory  can  exhibit  in  favour  of  commerce. 
Many  of  thefe  were  mentioned  in  the  fuc- 
cinft  account  which  has  been  given  of  the 
hiftory  of  commerce ;  from  which  we  may 
conclude  univerfally,  that  commerce  never 
fails  to  make  a  people  wealthy,  populous,  and 
powerful. 

Thefe  advantages  never  failed  to  attend 
commerce  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  that  kind  which  is  denominated 
a&ivej  or  whether  it  be  paffive ;  that  is,  whe- 
ther a  nation  export  their  own  commodities 
and  manufa<9:ures,  or  the  exchange  be  made 
by  the  ihipping  of  thofe  countries  with  which 
they  have  dealings.  But  an  aftive  commerce 
is  by  far  the  moft  advantageous.  The  very 
article  of  making  and  managing  the  (hips 
themfelves  employs  a  great  number  of  hands; 
the  gain  arifing  from  the  freight  is  confider- 
able,  and  the  naval  force  it  brings  to  a  ftate 
is  a  vaft  acceflion  of  power,  and  a  great  fecu- 
rity  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  paffive  commerce 
may  be  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  be  of  manifeft 
prejudice  to  a  ftate  \  juft  as  a  private  perfon 

Vol.  II.  Q^  may 
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may  fpcnd  his  fortune  in  a  fooli(h  and  extra- 
vagant manner. 

That  commerce  only  can  be  gainful  to  a 
nation  which  promotes  induftry,  fo  as  to  en- 
able the  people  to  live  in  afRueuce  without 
exhaufting  their  revenues.  The  moft  gainful 
commerce  to  a  (late,  therefore,  is,  of  all 
others,  that  in  which  we  export  our  own 
manufaftures  made  from  home  materials.  For 
this  employs  the  labour  which  is  neceflary  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  unwrought  materials, 
the  manufaifluring  of  thofe  materials,  and  the 
exportation  of  the  commodities  which  are 
made  from  them. 

In  this  view  alfo,  fifheries  are  peculiarly 
valuable ;  as,  by  means  of  them,  it  requires 
nothing  but  labour  to  enable  us  to  open  a  very 
gainful  market.  Filheries  alfo  promote  na- 
vigation, fo  as  to  employ  a  great  number  of 
feamen ;  and  in  faft,  it  is  evident  frpm  the 
hiftory  of  trade,  and  of  all  maritime  powers, 
not  one  excepted,  that  great  filheries  have 
always  been  epochas  of  a  great  trade  and 
navigation  • 

Next  to  the  exportation  of  home  manu- 
fa£tures,  and  fifheries,  the  importation  of  un- 
wrought materials  for  manufactures  is  valu- 
5  able 
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able  to  a  nation.  It  is  better  than  the  import^ 
ation  of  money.  Becaufe  the  manufacture  of 
thofe  foreign  materials  employs  many  of  our 
hands  at  home^  and  the  goods  that  are  made 
from  them  are  fure  to  bring  in,  at  the  leaft, 
much  more  than  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials. 

The  gain  of  the  merchants,  it  is  faid,  is 
not  always  the  gain  of  the  country  in  general. 
If,  for  inftance,  a  merchant  import  foreign 
goods,  by  which  the  confumption  of  national 
manufaftures  is  hurt,  though  the  merchant 
ihould  be  a  gainer  by  thofe  goods,  the  ftate  is 
a  lofer.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  a  merchant 
may  export  the  manufadures  of  his  own 
country,  to  his  own  lofs,  and  the  nation's 
gain.  But  if  the  merchants  be  gainers,  the 
confumers,  that  is,  thofe  for  whofe  ufe  ma- 
nufactures are  eflabliflied,  having  a  power  of 
purchaiing  or  not,  at  pleafure,  muft  be  fo  too. 
And  if,  after  fufficient  trial,  it  be  found  that 
merchants  importing  foreign  goods  can  fell 
thofe  cheaper  than  the  manufactures  can  be 
bought  at  home,  it  is  an  indication  that  it  is 
not  for  the  intereft  of  the  nation  at  large  to 
encourage  fuch  manufactures. 

Though  ^exportation  makes  a  nation  rich, 
Qj2  we 
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we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  riches 
which  a  nation  gains  by  trade  from  exporta- 
tion only.  The  importation  muft  alfo  be 
confidered.  If  thefe  exaftly  balance  one  ano- 
ther, nothing  can  be  faid  to  be  gained  or  loft, 
juft  as  a  perfon  is  not  the  richer  for  felling  a 
quantity  of  goods,  if  he  buy  to  the  fame 
amount.  Nay,  though  the  exportation  be 
leffened,  if  the  importation  be  leflened  more 
than  in  proportion,  it  proves  an  increafe  of 
gainful  trade,  notwithftanding  the  decreafe  of 
exportation.  This,  however,  is  eftimating 
the  value  of  commerce  by  the  mere  increafe 
of  money.  But  a  nation  may  flourifli  by  in- 
ternal commerce  only,  and  what  is  external 
commerce  between  two  nations  not  united  in 
government,  would  be  internal^  if  they  (hould 
.  come  under  the- fame  governmecit.  In  every 
fair  bargain  the  buyer  and  the  feller  are  equally 
gainers,  whether  money  be  acquired  by  either 
of  the  parties,  or  not. 

It  is  a  great  miftake  to  confound  the  king's 
revenue  with  the  gain  a  nation  makes  by  its 
trade.  No  man  would  prefume  to  fay  it  is 
more  for  the  public  benefit  that  the  nation 
fhould  expend  a  million  or  more  ^y^ry  year 
with  foreigners,  in  order  to  raife  a  hundred 

thoufand 
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thoufand  pounds  to  the  revenue  by  the  cuf- 
toms,  than  to  fave  that  million  or  more  within 
ourfclves,  and  to  raife  only  the  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  fome  other  way.  But  minifters 
of  ftate  are  apt  to  eftimatc  the  value  of  every 
thing  to  the  country  by  the  gain  it  brings, 
and  that  immediately,  to  themfelves. 

As  commerce  increafes  the  wealth  and  po- 
puloufnefs  of  a  nation,  it  cannot  fail  to  raife 
the  value  of  lands  ;  fo  that  what  is  called  the 
landed  interejl  is  nearly  concerned  in  the  fup- 
port  of  commerce.  And  it  may  eafily  be 
Ihown  that  a  decreafe  of  commerce  would 
more  fenfibly  afFeft  the  landed  intereft  than 
even  the  merchants,  traders,  and  manufac- 
turers themfelves  ;  as  thefe  could  more  eaiily 
tranfport  themfelves  and  their  fortunes  into 
other  countries,  than  perfons  who  had  eftates 
in  land. , 

It  is  true,  however,  that  trade  may  in- 
creafe  the  value  of  land,  till  the  value  of  land 
become  an  obftrudtion  to  the  farther  increafe 
of  trade.  For  certainly,  in  a  country  where 
the  trade  arifes  chiefly  from  its  own  produc- 
tions, as  is  very  much  the  cafe  with  England,, 
it  cannot  exift  if  the  price  of  land  be  exorbi- 
tant J  becaufe  that  will  raife  the  price  of  all 
O3  commodities. 
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commodities^  fo  that  they  will  not  have  die 
fame  advantage  as  before  in  foreign  markets. 
The  commerce  of  Holland  is  of  a  diO^erent 
kind,  as  the  price  of  their  commodities  is 
more  independent  of  their  lands ;  but  then 
that  kind  of  commerce  is  very  fludiuating  and 
uncertain,  as  the  materials  of  their  manufac- 
tures muft  be  fupplied  by  other  nations ;  who, 
in  procefs  of  time,  may  choofe  to  manufadure 
them  themfelves. 

The  legiflature  of  any  country  has  feldom 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  commerce^  but 
commerce  has  fuffered  in  confequence  of  it, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  ftatefmen,  and 
even  of  merchants  themfelves,  concerning  the 
nature  of  trade.  And  indeed  the  principles 
of  commerce  are  very  complicated,  and  re- 
quire long  experience  and  deep  reflexion  be- 
fore they  can  be  well  underAood.  But  the 
famous  Englifh  nauigation  a&^  pafled  in  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth,  is  an  exception 
to  this  remark.  The  purport  of  that  aS  is, 
that  no  nation  (hall  be  permitted  to  import 
into  this  kingdom  any  commodities  but  fuch 
as  are  the  growth  of  the  country  which  im- 
ports them.  This  aft  was  chiefly  levelled 
againft  the  Dutch,  who  before  fupplied  us 

with 
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with  materials  for  moft  of  our  manufaftures, 
but  fiace  that  time  we  have  fetched  them 
ourfelves ;  and  the  confequence  has  been  fuch 
an  increafe  of  the  (hipping  and  commerce  of 
this  nation,  as  has  far  exceeded  the  moft  fan- 
guine  expedations  of  thofe  perfons  who  pro- 
jeded  that  ad:.  But  to  make  fuch  a  regula- 
tion as  this  beneficial  to  a  nation,  it  muft  be 
the  intereft  of  other  nations  to  trade  with  us 
on  our  own  terms,  and  we  mud  take  advan- 
tage of  their  neceffities.  The  time  may  come 
in  which  it  will  be  as  politic  to  repeal  this 
a£fc,  as  it  was  to  make  it. 

Moft  politicians  have  injured  commerce  by 
reftri(fting,  confining,  or  burthening  it  too 
much ;  the  confequence  of  which  has  been, 
that  by  aiming  at  great  immediate  advantage, 
they  have  cut  off  the  very  fprings  of  all  fu- 
ture advantage.  The  inconveniencies  which 
have  arifen  to  a  nation  from  leaving  trade 
quite  open  are  few,  and  very  problematical, 
in  comparifon  of  the  manifeft  injury  it  re- 
ceives from  being  cramped  in  almoft  any  form 
whatever.  It  may  perhaps  be  admitted  as  a 
good  general  rule,  th^  no  reftri£lions  upon 
commerce  are  ufeful  but  fuch  as  oblige  the 
people  to  increafe  their  own  labour,  and  ex- 

0^4  tend 
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tend  and  improve  their  own  manufa£lures. 
When  Lewis  XIV.  was  importuned  to  admit 
the  Englifti  and  Dutch  herring  boats,  he  faid. 
No,  by  no  means ;  if  my  people  will  have 
herrings,  why  do  they  not  catch  them,  as  the 
Englifti  and  Dutch  do  ? 

Mr.  Colbert,  a  man  of  great  probity, 
knowledge,  and  induftry,  was  not  only  dif- 
pofed,  like  other  European  minifters,  to  en- 
courage the  induftry  of  the  towns,  more  than 
that  of  the  country  ;  but,  in  order  to  it,  he 
was  willing  even  to  deprefs  and  keep  down 
that  of  the  country.  In  order  to  render  pro- 
vifions  cheap  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and 
thereby  to  encourage  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, he  prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn, 
and  thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try from  every  foreign  market  for  the  moft 
important  part  of  the  produce  of  their  in- 
duftfy  *.  He  would  have  done  better  to  have 
liftened  to  the  advice  of  an  old  merchant, 
who  being  confulted  by  him  about  what  he 
fhould  do  in  favour  of  trade  faid,  laijfez  nous 
f  aire  J  leave  us  to  our/elves^ 

Great  concerns,  which  require  large  ftocks, 
and  unanimity  in  the  condud  of  them,  muft 

♦        •  •  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  yd.  iii.  p.  3. 

neceflarily 
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neccflarily  be  managed  by  companies^  with 
exclufive  privileges.  Companies  have  doubt- 
lefs  been  greatly  ferviceable  for  the  advance- 
ment of  national  commerce  in  early  times.  It 
feems  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  if  the  £aft- 
India  and  African  trades  had  not  been  in  com- 
panies, they  could  not  have  been  eftablifhed. 
But,  notwithftanding  thefe  effefts,  in  procefs 
of  time,  commerce  is  generally  able  to  do 
better  without  them ;  and  the  continuance  of 
them  often  becomes  a  great  obftrudion  to  the 
trade  being  carried  on  in  its  full  extent.  Pri- 
vate or  feparate  traders  are  univerfally  known 
to  take  more  pains,  and  to  manage  more  fru- 
gally; than  companies  can,  or  ever  will  be  able 
to  do.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  in  order  to  prevent  miftakes,  that  re- 
gulated companies  have  not  always  one  joint 
ilock  ;  but  in  many  of  them  every  member 
trades  upon  his  own  bottom,  under  fuch  re- 
gulations as  their  charters  empower  them  to 
make. 

The  reafon  why  companies  are  oftfen  con- 
tinued much  longer  than  the  intercft  of  the 
trade  requires,  is  that,  growing  wealthy, 
they,  by  lending  money,   or  other  means, 

become 
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become  of  confequeiice  to  the  government, 
w^hich  cannot  well  do  without  them. 

Explufive  and  coercive  powers  vcfted  in 
towns  corporate,  and  fubordinate  focieties, 
have  all  likewife  been  highly  uieful  in  the  in- 
fancy of  trade.  In  the  turbulent  times  of  the 
feudal  fyftem  there  could  have  been  no  fecu- 
rity  for  handicraftfmen  and  traders  but  in  pri- 
vileged places,  in  which  they  were  protedled 
by  the  lord  of  the  foil,  and  in  confideration  of 
the  fcrvice  they  did  him.  But  they  are  novir 
generally  efteemed  an  obftruftion  to  it,  by 
enabUng  the  members  of  thofe  corporations  to 
impofe  upon  their  fellow-fubje<9:s,  and  by  dir- 
cour^ging  induftry. 

As  commerce  confifts  in  the  exchange  of 
one  thing  for  another,  all  the  laws  which  im- 
pede the  alienation  of  land,  or  of  any  other 
commodity,  obftruft  commerce ;  beiides,  that 
they  fink  the  value  of  land.  Commerce  never 
flouriHied  in  England,  till  the  alienation  of 
land  was  made  eafy,  by  the  difufe,  or  aboli-^ 
tion  of  the  feudal  laws  and  cuftoms,  which 
confined  it  to  the  defcendants  of  the  original 
pofleflbrs. 

All  laws  which  make  the  naturalization  of 
foreigners  difficult,  are  a  difcouragement  to 

commerce* 
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commerce.  To  foreigners  England  is  in- 
debted for  all  its  manufaAures,  and  for  all  its 
wealth.  And  as  it  is  by  no  means  fully 
peopled^  naturalization  ought  certainly  to  be 
made  as  eafy  as  poflible. 

No  prince  can  take  a  more  effectual  me* 
thod  to  ruin  the  trade  of  his  dominions  in  a 
very  fhort  time,  than  by  perfecution  on  ac- 
count of  religion.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  abfo- 
lutely  ruined  the  fine  trade  of  Flanders,  and 
enriched  the  Dutch  and  the  £ngli(h,  by  in- 
troducmg  the  inquifition  into  thofe  provinces 
of  his  empire.  TheProteftant  religion  is,  on 
many  accounts,  more  favourable  to  com« 
roerce  than  the  Catholic  In  Protefiant  coiin** 
tries  no  perfbns  are  confined  to  convents,  and 
a  fingle  life;  and  the  manufadurers  have  not 
their  hands  fo  much  tied  up  by  holidays.^ 
The  Japanefe  are  great  fufierers  by  confining 
their  trade  to  theChinefe  and  the  Dutch,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  averfion  they  have  conceived 
for  the  Jefuits.  The  Chinefe  are  faid  to 
gain  a  thoufand  per  cent,  in  their  trade  with 
Japan,  and  the  Dutch  nearly  the  fame. 

In  enumerating  the  things  and  circum- 
fiances,  which  are,  or  would  be,  fiivourable 
or  unfavourable  to  commerce,  it  is  not  im- 
proper 
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proper  to  mention,  that  the  uniformity  of 
weights  and  meafures,  as  well  as  of  coins, 
would  greatly  facilitate  general  commerce. 
It  feems  impoflible  to  effedl  this  throughout 
the  world,  or  throughout  Europe;  but  one 
would  think,  there  could  be  no  very  great 
difficulty  to  effeft  it  in  any  particular  king- 
dom. The  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea- 
fures would  greatly  facilitate  the  internal 
commerce  of  Great-Britain,  and  this  of  itfelf 
is  certainly  ati  obje£t  of  confiderable  im- 
portance. 

As  an  admonition  to  the  Englifli  to  pre- 
ferve  and  cultivate  their  commerce  with  the 
utmoft  attention,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give,  from  Anderfon,  a  brief  account  of  the 
principal  fludluations  of  commerce,  in  mo- 
dern times.  **  Who  would  have  dreamed 
**  three  hundred  years  ago,  that  thofe  ports 
*•  of  the  Levant,  from  whence,  by  means  of 
**  the  Venetians,  England,  and  almoft  all  the 
**  reft  of  chriftendom,  was  fupplied  with  the 
**  fpices,  drugs,  &c.  of  India  and  China, 
**  fliould  one  day  come  themfelves  to  be  fup- 
**  plied  therewith  by  the  remote  countries  of 
**  England  and  Holland,  at  an  eafier  rate  than 
**  they  were  wont   to  have  them  diredly 

"  from 
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•*  from  the  Eaft,  or  that  Venice  (hould  af- 
**  terwards  lofe  to  Lifbon  the  lucrative  trade 
**  of  fupplying  the  reft  of  Europe  with  them  ? 
**  Or  laftly,  that  Lifbon  fhould  afterwards 
**  lofe  the  fame  to  Amfterdam,  or  that  Am^- 
**  fterdam  and  Haerlem  (hould  gradually  lofe 
**  (as  in  part  has  already  happened,  and  is 
**  likely  more  and  more  to  happen)  their 
**  famous  and  fine  linen  manufadlures  to  Scot- 
**  land  and  Ireland  ?  We  need  not  add  the 
**  various  removes  of  the  ftaple  for  the 
**  woollen  manufafture,  which  was  firft  at  Ve- 
*•  nice,  Florence,  Pifa,  and  Lucca,  upon  the 
**  early  revival  of  commerce,  after  the  fall  of 
**  the  weftern  empire,  from  whence  the  bulk 
**  of  it  removed  about  eight  hundred  years 
**  ago  to  the  Netherlands,  and  from  the  Ne- 
*'  therlands  about  two  hundred  years  ago  into 
•'  England;  or  that  the  great  fupply  of  fugars 
**  to  all  Europe  (hould  go  from  Lifbon  to 
**  London,  and  fince,  in  too  great  a  degree, 
**  from  London  to  the  ports  of  France.  .Fine 
"  toys,  haberdafhery,  jewels,  watches,  hard- 
**  ware,  hats,  ftockings,  &c.  from  France 
**  and  Germany  into  England.  The  various 
**  removes  of  the  herring  fifhery  alfo  are  very 
**  remarkable.  Thefe  inftances,*'  as  Anderfon 

juflly 
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juftly  fubjoins,  •*  render  fcvcral  of  the  axioms 
**  of  our  older  writers  upon  commerce  ua- 
^^  fafe  to  be  relied  on.  Even  that  excellent 
**  treatife  of  fir  Jofiah  Child  is  already  fome- 
^^  what  liable  to  this  caution,  efpecialiy  when 
**  he  is  writing  on  the  Dutch  commerce, 
**  which  was  then  in  its  full  perfedlion, 
**  though  it  has  bceri  fince  confidcrably 
"  eclipfed/* 

Let  us  not  be  difcouraged  by  unfuccefsful' 
attempts  to  extend  our  commerce  into  coun- 
•tries  yet  unknown.  Even  the  abortive  at- 
tempts of  the  Engliih,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Danes  for  the  hitherto, imprafticable  north- 
weft  and  north-eaft  paflages  to  China  and 
India  have  been  produftive  of  feveral  new  and 
confiderable  fources  of  commerce,  and  of  the 
inCreafe  of  navigation  to  thofe  northern  coun- 
tries, and  to  the  no  fmall  benefit  of  all  the 
reft  of  Europe.  For  to  thofe  attempts  are 
owing  the  Greenland  fifhery,  the  Hudfon*s- 
Bay  trade,  and  the  trade  to  Rufilia  and  Lap- 
land. 

Many  of  the  received  maxims  of  com- 
merce have  for  their  objcft  the  enriching  of 
one  nation  at  the  expence  of  others,  arifing 
from  national  jealoufy,  as  if  the  gain  of  one 

muft 
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muft  ncceflarily  be  the  lofs  of  the  other. 
But  the  maxim  is  by  no  means  true,  and  on 
the  fame  principle  every  town*  in  the  fame 
country  might  be  as  jealous  of  its  neighbour- 
ing towns,  as  nations  are  of  their  neighbours. 

In  reality,  as  I  have  obfcrved  before,  every 
fair  bargain  is  a  gainful  tranfadtion  to  both  the 
parties,  and  confequently  all  nations  are  be- 
nefited by  their  commercial  intercourfe.  And 
of  the  two,  the  poor  are  greater  gainers  than 
the  rich,  becaufe  the  wants  pf  the  poor  are  of 
a  more  ferious  nature  than  thofe  of  the  rich. 
The  more  wealthy  any  nation  is,  the  greater 
power  it  will  have  to  purchafe  the  commodi- 
ties of  other  nations,  and  no  country  has  fo 
many  refources  within  itfelf,  as  not  to  ftand 
in  need  of  others,  at  leaft  for  fuperfluities. 

The  happinefs  of  all  nations,  therefore,  a^ 
one  great  community,  will  be  heft  promoted  by 
h)ring  afide  all  nzXion^jealouJy  of  trade  ^  and  by 
each  country  cultivating  thofe  produftions  or 
manufaftures  which  they  can  do  to  the  moft 
advantage;  and  experience,  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
feft  liberty,  will  foon  teach  them  what  thofe 
are.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  only  advan^ 
tage  will  be  on  the  fide  of  induftry  and  inge- 
nuity^ 
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nuity,  and  no  man^  or  nation,  ought  to  wifh 
it  to  be  any  where  elfe. 

la  this  natural  courfe  of  things,  the  con- 
nexions of  mankind  in  confequence  of  being 
found  advantageous,  would  be  fo  multiplied, 
that  they  would  find  a  common  intereft  in 
being  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  a  com- 
mon  lofs  in  hoftility.  When  differences  arofe 
they  would  find  fome  other  method  of  decid- 
ing them  than  by  force,  and  the  world  would 
in  time  recover  its  priftine  paradifiacal  ftate. 
The  prefent  commercial  treaties  between 
England  and  France,  and  between  other  na- 
tions formerly  hoftile  to  each  other,  feem  to 
Ihow  that  mankind  begin  to  be  fenfible  of  the 
folly  of  war,  and  promife  a  Miew  and  moft 
important  aera  in  the  ftate  of  the  world  in  ge- 
neral, at  leaft  in  Europe,  Our  jealoufy  of 
trade  operates  to  make  other  nations  poor  at 
our  own  expence.  For  if  it  be  the  wifli  of 
any  people  to  trade  with  another  nation,  it  is 
a  proof  that  they  find  themfelves  benefited  hy 
that  trade. 

If  any  reftridion  on  commerce  was  ever 
for  the  intereft  of  a  nation,  it  was,  as  I  have 
pbferved,  that  which  was  in  part  procured  for 

this 


this  country  by  the  aS  rf  navigation.  It  made 
il  neceffary  for  us  to  increafe  our  navy,  and 
thereby  made  U3  more  fortbidable  in  time  of 
war*  But  thia  was  neceflarily  at  the  expence 
of  the  nation  in  other  refpedts.  For  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  we  were  apprehenfive  of  bring 
ferved  with  many  commodities  by  foreigners 
cheaper  than  we  could  be  by  our  own  people 
in  the  natural  courfe  of  things^  it  was  there- 
fore only  another  mode  of  taxing  our/elves 
for  our  defence. 

Dr.  Smith  juftly  obferves  *  that  no  regula- 
tion of  commerce  can  increafe  the  quantity  of 
induflry>  and  confequently  tlfe  wealth  of  any 
fociety,  beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain. 
It  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  diredlion 
into  which  it  might  not  otherwife  have  gone; 
and  it  is  by  n6  means  certain  that  this  arti« 
ficial  direction  will  be  more  advantageous  to 
fociety  than  that  to  which  it  would  have  gone 
of  its  own  accord. 

*  Wealdi  of  Nuiofia^  toI.  ii.  p.  177* 
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LECTURE    Lit. 

Ufe  of  Cohnies  to  a  commercial  State.  Differ''^ 
ence  between  ancient  and  modern  Colonies. 
Importance  of  our  American  Colonies.  The 
Subferviency  of  a  Colony  to  the  Mother  Coun^ 
try.  The  Situation  of  Ireland.  Unreafon^ 
able  ^ealoufy  of  it.  Maxints  with  refpeSl  to 
Money.  Of  the  Nature  of  Exchange.  In 
what  Cafes  a  great  ^antity  of  Money  is  ufe-- 
fulor  hurtful  to  a  St  ate  ^  and  how  the  Increa/e 
of  it  operates  to  produce  an  improved  State  of 
Society.    The  Coinage  ofEngliJh  Money  free. 

A  GREAT  means  of  the  amazing  increafe 
of  (hipping  and  commerce  in  modem  times  is 
our  foreign  Colonies,  of  the  eftablifhment  of 
which  the  ancients  had  no  idea.  They  only- 
formed  colonies,  when  they  were  over- flocked 
with  people  at  home ;  whereas  we  almoft  de- 
populate ourfelves  to  form  them.  They  had 
the  advantage  of  the  feltlers  only  in  view ; 
we  that  of  the  mother-country  chiefly.  With 
the  ancients  colonies  prefently  became  inde- 
pendent of  their  mother-country;  with  us, 
the  connexion  with  it  is  ftridlly  kept   up. 

The 
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The  ancientfi  defended  their  colonies  from  their 
affedion  and  friend(hip  for  their  former  coun- 
trymen J  W€  fight  for  them,  as  for  our  pro- 
perty* 

It  was  the  polleflion  of  colonies,  which  gave 
the  princes  of  Europe  an  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  trade.  Our  wars  are  now  chiefly 
commercial  wars;  whereas  commerce  was* 
never  made  an  affair  of  ftate,  before  the  plant- 
ing of  colonies  in  the  laft  century*  In  faft, 
colonies^  conducted  according  to  the  modern 
maxim ^  viz.  of  their  entire  fubferviency  to 
their  mother-country^  are  diftant  nations,  fup- 
plied  with  every  commodity  they  want,  by 
their  mother-Country,  if  fhc  can  fupply  them 
.with  it.  According  to  this  maxim,  in  which 
the  liberty  and  happinefs  of  colonifls  are  not 
confidered,  a  colony  muft  never  interfere 'with 
the  mabufaftures  of  its  mother-country,,  and 
^11  its  commerce  muft  be  carried  on  by  the 
ihipping  of  its  mother-country.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  colonies  muft  not  even  fifli  upon  their 
own  coafts.  In  (hort,  on  this  idea,  colonies 
can  only  be  for  culture. 

Confidering  how  induftrious.  the  people  of 

our  colonics  are,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  we  confider 

this  their  fituation,  that,  as  the  fagacious  fir 

R  2  Jofiah 
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Jofiah  Child  many  years  ago  obfcnred ^  ctcfy 
white  man  in  our  colonies  finds  employment 
for  four  at  home.    Now  fuppofing,  that  fincc 
his  time,  there  may  be  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  white  men  in  all  our  colonies  (ex- 
clufive  of  women  and  children,  and  alfb  of 
negro  flaves,   and    including  about    twelve 
thoufand  eight  hundred  iailors  employed  as 
well  in  their  own  fifheries  as  in  th?  coafting 
trade,  and  in  that  alfo  about  the  continent 
and  ifland  colonies^  in  two  thoufand  veffels  c^ 
their  own,  great  and  fmall),  then  is  employ-^ 
ment  given  to  no  fewer  than  one  million  of 
^   our  own  people  at  home.     And  as  all  our 
commerce  with  America,  including  the  'ne- 
gro trade,  may  probably  employ  one  thou« 
fand  two  hundred  fail  more  of  our  own  BritiQi 
(hipping,  and  twenty  thoufand  failors,  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  how  vaftly  profitable  thefe 
our  plantations  are  to  us  in  every  view,  whe- 
ther by  fetting  to  work  fuch  immenfe  num* 
bers  of  our  manufaflurers  and  artificers  of  all 
4einds,  or  by  findrng  employment  for  our  fail- 
ors, ihip-builders,  and  all  the  trades  depend- 
ing thereon  *. 

Whether 

♦  Tbefe  .paragn^)hs  were  written  long  before  the  late 
American  war,  and  were  copied,  I  believe,  from  Poftle- 

thwaite* 
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Whether  the  maxim  of  the  abfolute  fob- 
ierviency  of  colonies  to  their  cnother-couotry 
be  equitablcL  or  i)ot,  I  do  not  here  confider. 
But  that  betiig  jaUowed,  the  Englilh  are  juftly 
charged  with:  fettiog  the  cxarople  of  feveral 
wrong  fteps  with  regard  to  colonies ;  as  they 
firft  began  to  refine  fugars  at  St.  Chriftophcr's. 
It  k^  hoH^ever^  pretty  roanifefty  that  a  mo« 
ther-country  may  injure  itfelf  by  an  extreme 
jealoufy  of  its  colonies.  This  feems  to  be 
clearly  the  cafe  with  refped  to  Ireland,  a 
kingdom  dependent  on  England,  and  there- 
fore, in  fa£l,  much  the  fame  as  a  colony  to  it, 
Ireland  (hould  certainly  be  indulged  in  thofe 
branches  of  trade,  in  which  we  canrK>t  under- 
fell  the  French,  and  they  can.  For  the  Irifli, 
on  accotmt  of  cheapnefs  of  living,  it  is  faid, 
can  underfell  all  the  world.  It  feems  like* 
wile  to  be  equally  (hort  fighted  policy,  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  any  Iri(h  commo« 
dities^  as  ikins,  tallow,  butter,  &c.  on  pre* 
tence  that  the  permiilion  to  do  it  would  hurt 
the  landed  intereft  in  England ;  whereas  the 
confequence  would  plainly  be,  to  leflen  the 
price  of  our  manufa£tures ;  and  this  would 

thwaite.  Since  that  war  the  ftate  of  things  in  thefe  refpefts 
is  much  chained* 

R  3  increafe 
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increafe  our   exportations,    commerce,     and 
wealth,  and  confequently  raife  the  value  ol 
land,  fo  as  to  be  a  much  greater  advantage  in 
the  end,  than  any  thing  that  could   accrue 
from  the  prefent  fale  of  part  of  its  produce  at 
a  little  higher  price.  So  that  Mr.  Poftleth  w^aite 
feemed  with  reafon  to  fay,  that  preventing  the 
exportation  of  cattle  from  Ireland,  in  order  to 
encourage  hpme  confumption,   arifes    from 
miflaking  the  nature  of  trade ;  that  this  mo- 
nopoly of  cattle  in  the  hands  of  the  land-? 
holders  is  both  unjuft  with  refpeft  to  the  reft 
of  the  people,  and  its  benefit  to  the  land- 
holders therofelves  only  imaginary. 

Little  did  Great  Britain  think  of  the  price 
they  were  to  pay  for  their  foreign  colonies  in 
North  An^erica.   For  to  this  account  we  muft 
put,  befides  the  expence  of  planting  them 
(which  indeed  was  fo  fmall  as  to  give  this 
country  very  little  original  claim  upon  them), 
both  the  expence  of  defending  them,  and  that 
of  the  war  in  which  we  loft  them.    The 
war  before  the  laft,  which  was  undertaken 
on  account  of  the  colonies,  coft  Great  Britain 
upwards  of  ninety  millions.     The  Spanifh 
war  of  1739  was  principally  undertaken  011 
their  account,  in  which  Great  Britain  (pent 

upwards 
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^^  upwards  of  forty  millioqs.  If  we  call  thiC 
^  ^  ivhole  only  a  hundred  millions^  and  add  to  it 
'  "^  the  expence  of  the  laft  war  with  the  colonies 
^^  and  their  allies,  we  may  fay  that  they  have 
^  ^  been  the  caufe  of  our  expending  no  lefs  than 
^^^  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Such  is  the 
^^  forefight  and  wifdom  of  great  nations ! 
^^  Money ^  as  a  commodity,  which  is  a  conve- 

'^     niejit  fubftitute  for  other  commodities,  is  of 
^^     eminent  ufe  in  commerce ;  and  a  variety  of 
^''      circumftances  relating  to  it  deferve  the  atten- 
tion both  of  the  hiftorian,  who  takes  notice  of 
the  ftate  of  trade  and  commerce  in  different 
countries,  and  of  the  politician,  who  would 
•       favour  commerce. 

If  all  men  could  conveniently  exchange 
what  they  have  for  what  they  want,  there 
would  be  no  occafioh  for  money.  But  they 
fometimes  want  to  purchafe  a  little  njore, 
and  fometimes  a  little  lefs,  than  any  particular 
quantity  that  they  can  conveniently  part 
with.  Alfo,  fometimes  they  have  a  fuper- 
fluity,  which  would  perifh  m  their  hands, 
and  they  do  not  care  to  give  it  without  fome 
equivalent. 

In  this  cafe  it  was  very  defirable  to  find 
fomething  that  was  not  perifliable,  and  at  the 

R  4  fame 
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feme  time  of  eafy  conveyance,  which  might 
be  confidered  as  the  reprcfentativc  of  value  in 
general.  But  nothing  would  have  been  chofea 
for  this  purpofe  at  firft  but  what  had  Tome  in-^ 
trinfic  value  to  recommend  it,  a  fub(bance 
which  had  ufes  of  its  own.  Several  things 
have  been  applied  to  this  purpofe  in  different 
countries,  and  at  different  times.  But  the 
metals  have  been  generally  found  preferable 
to  every  thing  el fe,  efpecially  copper,  filrer, 
and  gold.  To  fave  the  trouble  of  ^eighiftg 
the  quantity,  and  examining  the  purity,  of 
thefe  metals,  the  generality  of  nations  have 
fallen  into  the  method  of  ftamping  them  j 
but  the  Chinefe  ftiU  take  them  by  weight. 

The  following  are  the  principal  circutn^ 
ftances  relating  to  the  price  of  commodities. 
As  the  price  of  things  cannot  rife  where  there 
is  no  dcfire  to  purchafe,  fo  let  that  defire  be 
ever  fp  great,  the  price  pannot  exceed  what 
thofe  who  want  c^n  afford  tp  pay. .  The  price 
pf  the  neceflaries  of  life,  therefore,  as  fir  James 
3tewart  fays  *,  mufl  depe^id  upon  the  facul- 
ties of  the  l)uyer,  that  is,  of  the  loweft  clafs 
of  the  people.     In  the  gre^iteft  famine,  eveij 

f  Political  C^coQoqij,  vol,  i.  p,  397, 
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bread  can  never  liie  abow  that  price.     For 
then  the  common  people  mull:  adually  die. 

The  price  of  things  does  not  always  depend 
upon  the  labour  beftowed  upon  them*  For 
ibmetimes  a  manufa&ure  is  raifed  by  thofc 
who  only  amuie  themfdves  with  it,  or  who 
have  no  other  ufe  for  their  time.  Hence  the 
cheapnefs  of  all  forts  of  country  work  in 
former  times,  and  g[  the  work  of  nuns  at 
preient. 

The  price  of  any  thing  in  money,  or  goods, 
depends  upon  competitioR,  or  the  demand 
there  is  for  it.  When  any  thing  is  much 
wanted,  a  great  price  will  be  given  for  it ; 
but  when  few  want  it,  and  the  owner  muft 
part  with  it,  he  will  be  willing^ to  fell  it  for 
little. 

Price,  however,  fuppofes  alienation;  and 
a  common  ftandard  of  value  fuppofes  a  fre- 
quent and  familiar  alienation.  What  anfwer, 
fays  fir  James  Stewart  *,  would  a  Scotch 
Highlander  have  given  fifty  years  ago,  if  he 
bad  been  alked  for  how  much  he  fold  a  quart 
pf  his  milk,  a  dozen  of  his  eggs,  or  a  load  of 
Jftis  turf.     They  bore  no  determinate  price, 

«  Perineal  CEconom^)  vol*  u  p.  369, 
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becauie  they  were  not  fold.  Where  the  in* 
habitants  are  fed  almoft  diredly  from  the 
earth,  the  demand  for  grain  in  the  public 
market  will  be  little,  and  confequently  the 
price  low,  whether  there  be  little  money  ia 
the  country,  as  in  Scotland  formerly,  or  ihuch, 
as  in  the  Indies. 

Let  the  fpecie  of  a  country  be  ever  fo  much 
augmented  or  diminiflicd,  commodities  will 
flill  rife  and  fall  according  to  the  principles  of 
demand  and  competition ;  and  thefe  will  con* 
fequently  depend  upon  the  inclinations  of 
thofe  who  have  property,  or  any  kind  of  equi^ 
valcnt,  to  give,  but  never  upon  the  quantity 
of  coin  they  are  po;flcfled  of.  At  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  abounded  in  wealth , 
when  every  rarity,  and  the  works  of  thq 
choiceft  artifts,  were  carried  to  an  exceffivo 
price,  an  ox  was  bought  for  a  mere  trifle, 
and  grain  was  cheaper  perhaps  than  it  wa^ 
ever  in  Scotland  *. 

If  money  be  above  the  proportion  of  in-* 
duftry,  it  will  have  no  efFed  in  raifing  prices, 
nor  will  it  enter  into  circulation.  It  will  b^ 
hoarded  up  in  treafure,  where  it  muft  wait 

*  Political  CEconomy,  voL  i.  p.  403. 
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not  only  the  defire  of  the  proprietor  to  con- 
fume,  but  of  the  induftrious  to  fatisfy  that 
defire.  There  never  can  therefore  remain  in 
eirculation  more  than  a  quantity  nearly  pro* 
portionate  to  the  confumption  of  the  rich,  and 
the  induftry  of  the  poor  *. 

The  firft  maxim  with  refpedl  to  money, 
the  ftandard  of  all  conunodities,  is,  that  the 
nominal  fpecies  of  it  ihould  be  fubje<A  to  as 
little  variation  as  poflible.     To  raife  the  no- 
minal value  of  money  may  ferve  a  particular 
emergence,  within   a  (late,  becaufe  people 
will  fell  their  commodities  for  the  fame  words, 
as  it  were,  without  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
them,  at  leaft  for  fome  time.     Thus,  it  was 
obferved  in  the  laft  year  of  Lewis  XIV,  that 
when  the  coin  was  raifed  three-fevenths,  the 
prices  of  things  augmented  only  one-feventh. 
But  with   regard  to   foreign  connexions,    a 
prince  only  cheats  himfclf  by  that  means* 
Foreigners  will  take  advantage  of  the  illufion, 
whilft  it  lafts,  and  buy  their  goods  with  their 
own  bad  money  i  and  the  par  of  exchange, 
which  regulates  the  commerce  of  different 
countries^  depends  entirely  upon  the  relative 

*  Political  CEaDnoftiy^  vol.  i.  p,  407, 
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fore,  thb  Aott  monfey  they  can  raife  at  home, 
and  carry  along  with  them,  with  which  to 
purchafe  thofe  oeceflaries,  the  more  advantage 
they  will  have* 

In  this  view,  therefore,  only,  viz.  in  cafe 
of  neceffary  expences  abroad,  is  it  of  confe^ 
quence,  that  what  is  generally  called  the  ^a- 
/ance  of  trade  (hould  be  in  favour  of  a  nation. 
For  certainly  that  nation,  which  faves  the 
moft  money  by  its  trade  will  always  be  th^ 
mod  powerful.  It  will  have  what  fome  call, 
the  moft  conventional  riches  3  and  hence 
xiches  are  called  the  flnews  of  wdr.  Other- 
wife  a  nation  might  be  much  happier  at  home 
if  they  received  no  money  but  only  the  com- 
modities they  wanted,  in  return  for  thofe 
they  raifed  and  exported  themfelves. 

On  the  contrary,  where  there  is  no  in- 
duilry  and  manufactures,  it  is  impoflible  to 
retain  money*  For  above  one  thoufand  years, 
the  money  of  Europe  has  been  flowbg  to 
Rome  by  open  and  fenfible  currents;  but  it 
has  been  emptied  by  many  fecret  and  infen- 
iible  ones ;  and  the  want  of  induflry  and  com- 
merce renders  the  papal  territories  at  prefent 
the  pooreil:  in  all  Italy.  Agab,  what  im- 
menfe  treafures  have  been  expended  by  fe 

many 


many  nations  in  Flanders  (ince  the  revolu* 
tion  ?  More  money  perhaps  than  the  half  of 
what  is  at  prefent  in  £urope«  But  what  is 
now  become  of  it? 

It  is  by  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  quan- 
tity of  money  in  a  Aate,  that  the  balance  of 
its  trade,  or  its  gain  or  lofs  by  trade,  is  gene«* 
rally  eftimated ;  and  as  fuperior  induftry  will 
draw  a  fuperior  quantity  of  money,  there 
feems  to  be  fome  foundation  for  the  maxim. 
But  then,  it  only  (hows  the  balance,  when 
left  to  its  natural  courfe.  The  Spanifh  princes, 
by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  coin,  in  faft 
impoveriftied  their  country.  As  the  Spaniards 
could  not  exchange  it  for  commodities,  it  was 
to  them  an  ufelefs  incumbrance.  Nay,  it 
was  worfe  than  an  incumbrance;  for  as  it 
raifed  the  price  of  all  things  at  home,  it  made 
it  impoflible  for  them  to  eftablifh  any  manu* 
faSures,  which  could  be  ibid  in  a  foreign 
market.  i 

The  increafe  of  money  in  a  country  has  a 
favourable  operation  for  a  time,  becaufe  it  firft 
comes  into  the  hands  of  thqfe  who  are  thereby 
enabled  to  purchafe  the  produce  of  the  ground, 
or  manufactures,  at  a  higher  price  than  had 
been  given  for  them  before ;  and  this  enables 

the 


the  laipmeif  and  inaaiiEaAurer  ta  iocreafe  their 
tboclu  But.whcQ  the  price  of  every  thing  is 
again  iixed^  the  increafed  quantity  of  coin 
only  adds  to  the  load  of  every  man  who  car- 
ries it  to  market;  and  if  it  was  a  thouiand 
times  more  than  it  is^  it  would  be  cmly  fb 
much  the  greater  burthen^  unlefs  it  could  be 
exported  foe  fomething  of  intriniic  value. 

When  money  begins  to  leave  any  country^ 
the  preceding  operation  is  reverfed*  The 
iarmer  and  manufafluref,  not  being  able  to 
get  the  ufual  prices  for  their  commodities,  are 
diicouraged  from  railing  them^  and  improve* 
ment  and  population  will  for  a  time  go  back* 
wards. 

The  great  advantage  which  accrued  to  Eu* 
lope  from  the  difcovery  of  America,  arofe  not 
from  the  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
with  which  it  fupplied  us,  but  from  new  ar- 
ticles of  confumption  and  manufadure,  and 
ftill  more  from  the  fpirit  of  induftry  which  it 
excited  among  the  different  European  nations^ 
by  fupplying  them  with  a  new  market  for 
their  commodities. 

It  is  peculiar  to  this  country  to  charge  no- 
thing for  the  coinage  of  money,  whereas  in 
France  it  pys  eight  per  cent.     This  is  a 

means 
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means  of  preferving  the  French  coin  more 
than  the  Englifli.  Nobody,  I  believe,  fays  fir 
James  Stewart  *,  ever  imports  iouis  d*ors  to  be 
coined  in  the  Englifli  mint,  notwithftanding 
the  benefit  there  is  in  importing  gold  into 
England  from  France,  where  the  proportion 
of  the  metals  is  lower ;  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  carry  guineas  to  every  fo- 
reign mint  at  the  bare  price  of  bullion.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  fo  little  Englifli  coin,  and 
£0  much  French  coin,  is  found  in  circulation, 
in  countries  foreign  to  both  nations.  Louis 
d*ors,  he  fays,  in  confequence  of  the  price  of 
x:oinage,  pafs  current  almofl:  every  where, 
for  more  than  their  intrinfic  value,  even  when 
compared  with  the  coin  of  the  very  nation 
where  they  circulate  without  the  fandion  of 
the  public  authority.  Thus  no  French  c6in 
is  melted  down^  and  when  the  balance  of  fo- 
reign trade  is  favourable,  it  returns  home. 

It  is  no  manner  of  difference  to  France,  he 
fays  -f,  to  receive  for  the  balance  of  her  trade 
a  hundred  pounds  of  her  own  Iouis  d'ors,  or  a 
hundred  pounds  t)f  flandard  gold  bullion,  at 
fuch  time  as  bullion  is  commonly  carried  to 

♦  Political  GEconomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  58.        t  Ibid^  p.  61. 
VoL.IL  S  the 
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the  mint,  becaufe  the  one  and  the  other  will 
anfwer  the  fame  occafions,  both  in  the  Paris 
market  and  in  moft  trading  towns  in  Europe. 


LECTURE    LIIL 

Of  the  Inter ejl  of  Money :  how  its  Rife  or  Fall  is 
influenced  by  the  State  of  Commerce.     Of 
fixing  the  Kate  of  Inter eji.   Of  Paper -money. 
Paper-credit.     State  of  the  North  AmericaK 
Colonies  in  this  Refpedi.     Of  Exchange. 

To  perfons  in  trade,  money  yields  as  pro- 
per a  produce,  as  lands  do  to  hufbandmcn. 
Hence,  the  ufe  of  it  bears  a  price,  as  well  as 
the  ufe  of  land.  And  intereft^  which  is  the 
price  of  money,  the  univerfal  reprefentative 
of  commodities,  is  juftly  called  the  barometer 
of  a  ftate,  fhowing  very  nearly  the  compara- 
tive ftate  of  the  commerce  and  riches  of  the 
nation. 

The  lownefs  of  intereft  is  almoft  an  infal- 
lible fign  of  the  flourifliing  ftate  of  a  people. 
It  proves  the  increafe  of  induftry,  and  a  good 
circulation  through  the  whole  ftate,  to  little 

lefs 
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lefs  than  demooft ration.  And  though  a  fud-» 
den  check  to  commerce  may  have  a  momen- 
tary 6ffc&:  of  the  fame  kind,  it  is  eafily  diftin- 
guHhed  from  the  former.  Almoft  all  other 
means  of  afcertaining  the  quantity  of  trade  in 
a  nation  are  very  fallacious.  The  number  of 
tons  of  (hipping,  which  fome  have  recourfd 
to  for  that  purpofe,  affords  a  very  imperfedk 
rule  to  judge  of  the  real  riches,  or  trade,  of 
two  nations ;  for  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
difference  of  bulk  and  the  intrinfic  value  of 
commodities.  , 

High  intereft  of  money  arifes  from  three 
circumftances ;  a  great  demand  for  borrow- 
ing ;  little  riches  to  fupply  that  demand ;  and 
great  profits  arifing  from  commerce.  All 
thofe  circumftances  are  marks  of  a  fmall  ad- 
vance in  commerce  and  induftry.  In  a  ftate 
where  there  is  nothing  but  a  landed  intereft 
there  is  little  frugality,  and  therefore  bor- 
rowers muft  be  Very  numerous ;  whereas 
traders,^  having  gain  always  before  their  eyes, 
are  faving.  In  a  monied  intereft,  therefore, 
there  is  a  great  number  of  lenders,  which 
finks  the  rate  of  intereft.  It  is  needlefs  to 
inquire,  with  refpe£l  to  the  third  circum- 
ftanCe,  whether  low  intereft,  or  low  profits, 

S  2     -  b 
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be  the  caufe,  or  cfFeft,  with  rcfpcift  to  each 
othen  They  both  arifc  from  an  extenfive 
commerce,  and  mutually  forward  each  other. 

This  circumftance  clearly  fhows  the  low 
ftate  of  commerce  in  ancient  times.  We  read 
in  Lyfias  of  one  thoufand  per  cent,  profit  bet- 
ing made  on  a  cargo  of  two  talents  fent  to  no 
greater  a  diftance  than  from  Athens  to  the 
Adriatic ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  as  an  inftanc& 
of  exorbitant  profit.  Agreeably  to  this,  the 
intcreft  of  money  was  high  in  ancient  times, 
generally*  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  Where 
there  is  an  extenfive  trade,  merchants  will 
endeavour  to  underfell  cme  another,  and  ma- 
nage every  thing  in  the  cheapeft  manner  pof- 
fible,  fo  as  to  get  handfome  fortunes  by  fmall 
profits,  and  large  dealings. 

In  China  the  legal  intereft  of  money  is 
thirty  per  cent  *.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  me- 
dium between  the  rent  of  good  lands,  and  the 
gains  of  commerce  •f'.  But  the  fame  autho- 
rity fays,  that  money  laid  out  on  lands  or 
houfes  brings  at  the  moft  ten  per  cent  J. 
Fifty  per  cent,  therefore,  muft  be  the  mediuqgi 
profit  of  commerce  in  that  country. 

♦  McnM)ires  fur  Ics  Chinois,  vol.  iv.  p.  336. 
t  Ibid.  p. -341.  t  P*  385. 

Though 
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Though  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  mo- 
ney unemployed,  and  particularly  a  fudden 
acquifition  of  money,  may  for  a  time  produce 
a  lownefs  of  intereft,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Spain 
upon  the  difcovery  of  America,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  where  there  is  much 
money,  intereft  will  be  low.  The  circum- 
fiances  mentioned  above  muft  be  taken  into 
confideration.  Intereft  at  Batavia  is  ten  per 
cent,  and  in  Jamaica  fix  per  cent,  though 
thofe  places  abound  more  in  coin  than  London 
pr  Amfterdam. 

Whatever  occafions  the  hoarding  of  money 
tends  to  leflen  the  rate  of  intereft.  General 
frugality  has  the  fame  effc6t.  In  this  ftate  of 
things,  many  will  be  able  to  lend,  and  few 
will  be  difpofed  to  borrow. 

There  does  not  feem  to  be  any  more  reafoa 
why  government  (hould  fix  the  intereft  of 
money,  than  the  price  of  any  other  commo- 
dity. The  real  value  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every 
thing  elfe,  is  beft  found  by  the  want  of  it; 
and  to  this  government  itfelf  muft  conform* 
For,  by  one  means  or  other,  the  ftate '  muft 
always  give  the  price  at  which  the  money 
holder  is  willing  to  part  with  it.  England, 
^ow^rds  the  clofe  of  the  laft  war,  borrowed 
.S3  at 
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at  much  more  than  legal  intereft,  though  it 
was  nominally  at  lefs ;  for  the  minifters  gave 
various  advantages  to  thofe  who  were  willing 
to  lend  them  money.  There  may  be  a  con- 
venience in  having  a  determinate  meaning  to 
the  term  inter efi^  where  it  is  not  defined  by 
the  parties  themfelvcs ;  but  this  (hould  be  as 
nearly  as  poffible  its  aftual  value,  and  vary 
with  it.  When  perfons  want  money,  and 
the  rate  of  intereft  is  low,  they  muft  not  only 
pay  the  real  value  of  it,  but  they  muft  like- 
wife  indemnify  the  lenders  for  the  ri(k  they 
run  in  breaking  the  law.  ' 

As  money  is  a  reprefentative  of  commodi- 
ties, fo  bills  are  a  reprelentative  of  money; 
and  as  money  is  of  no  ufe  when  it  cannot  be 
exchanged  for  commodities,  fb  ar«  bills  of  no 
ufe,  when  they  cannot  be  exchanged  for  mo- 
ney. But  fince  the  value  of  bills  with  refpeft 
to  money  is  fixed,  tvtxy  bill  reprefents  a  cer- 
tain abfolutjc  fum,  and  the  proportion  between 
•  money  and  bills  is  not  variable,  like  the  pro- 
portion between  money  and  commodities. 
There  is  no  d^mprer  of  a  country  being  over- 
ftockcd  witfi  i.iil.s,  when  there  is  no  fraud  in 
drawing;  thciii,  iincc  no  bill  is  drawn  unlefs 
tlic  value  cxprciicd  m  it  be  forthi^oming, .  The 

only 
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only  danger  arifes  from  perfons  promifing, 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  or  note,  more  than  they 
may  be  able  to  pay  at  the  time  promifed. 
And  while  a  man's  credit,  or  that  of  a  bank, 
is  good,  their  promiflbry  notes  will  circulate 
exactly  like  carfli,  without  any  thing  being 
reprefented  by  them.  But,  provided  paper 
credit,  public  or  private,  be  kept  within  tole- 
rable bounds,  and  the  public  or  private  funds 
be  able  to  anfwer  any  demands  that  may  be 
made  upon  them,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  an 
obftruftion  to  commerce,  that  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  it.  It  operates  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  increafe  of  money,  and  hath 
the  fame  efFenSts,  in  promoting  iinluftry,  and 
bringing  about  a  more.flouriihing  ftate  of  the 
people.  But  then  this  can  never  be  the  cafe 
for  any  confiderable  time,  and  in  any  eminent 
degree,  except  in  opulent  and  commercial 
countries,  and  in  thofe  only  in  which  the 
liberty  of  the  whole  people  is  inviolably  efta* 
bliftied. 

Voltaire  acknowledges  the  importance  of 
paper  credit,  when  he  fays,  we  (viz.  the 
French)  begin  to  form  funds  of  mortgage,  as 
among  the  Englifh ;  and  if  in  a  ftate  purely 
monarchical,  thefe  circulatory  notes  could  be 
S  4  introduced) 
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introduced,  which  at  leaft  double  the  wealth 
of  England,  the  adminlftration  of  France 
would  acquire  its  laft  degree  of  perfeftion. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Miffifippi  fcheme  in 
Friance,  and  that  of  the  South  Sea  Company 
in  England,  demonftrate  the  ill  confequences 
of  the  too  great  extenfion  of  paper  credit.  It 
is  not,  however,  abfolutely  neceflary,  though 
it  be  convenient,  that  there  be  a£hial  cafli 
in  every  country,  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  pa^- 
per  credit  of  it.  If  there  he  commodities  to 
anfwer  it,  it  is  the  fame  thing  in  fz€t.  In 
that  cafe,  notes  are  only  a  more  perifliable 
kind  of  money.  They  reprefent  commodi* 
ties  immediately  without  the  intervention  of 
real  coin.  The  ilate  of  our  colonies  in  North 
America  demonftrates  this. 

It  is  faid  that  all  the  money,  which  our 
North  American  colonies  can  poflibly  get,  cen- 
tres in  England;  fo  that  fcarce  they,  or  any 
of  our  American  colonies,  know  the  ufe  of 
gold  and  filver  paffing  in  current  payment. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  invent  a  nominal 
medium  of  exchange,  viz.  bills  iflued  by  public 
authority,  which  go  as  low  as  fixpence.  This 
f>aper  money  ferves  all  the  common  ufes  of 
gold  and  filver  money ;  and  notwithftanding 

this 
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this  feeming  inconvenience,  thefc  people  in- 
creafe  moil:  afloniihingly  in  numbers  and 
riches,  being  furniflied  with  all  the  conve- 
niences of  life,  capable  olT  fitting  out  fleets^ 
furoiihing  and  feeding  armies,  and  all  with- 
out gold  or  filver*.  The  Portuguefe  have 
gold  and  diamonds  in  great  quantities  in  Bra(il» 
but  the  people  are  few,  ill  fed,  and  ill  clothed, 
nor  are  they  capable  of  fitting  out  fleets,  fur- 
nifliing  or  maintaining  armies. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place,  though 
I  be  writing  for  the  ufe  of  the  biftorian,  and 
not  of  the  merchant,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
general  nature  of  exchange ;  as  the  knowledge 
of  it  is  neceflary  to  underftand  what  writers, 
even  in  an  hiftorical  view,  fay  upon  the 
iubjciSk.  1 

When  two  countries  have  equal  demands 
upon  one  another,  that  is,  when  neither 
country  receives  more  goods  from  the  other 
than  what'  it  returns  to  the  amount  of  in  it$ 
own  commodities,  the  exchange  is  faid  to  be 
at  par.    There  is  no  occafion  for  cafh  in  fuch 

♦  Tfccfe  paragraphs  were  written  before  the  American: 
war;  but,  as  relating  to  a  real  ftate  of  things  formerly  exift- 
ing,  they  are  pf  the  &me  ufe  for  the  pqrpofe  of  thefc 

a  com** 
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a  commerce;  a  perfon  who  wants  to  remit  a 
fum  of  money,  can  eaiily  find  a  perfon  at 
home  who  owes  that  fum  abroad;  and  his 
correfpondent  abroad  may  draw  upon  him 
payable  to  his  neighbour.  The  coin  of  each 
country  in  this  cafe  only  ferves  as  the  medium 
of  computation  in  adjufting  the  value  of  com- 
modities, and  nothing  can  be  gained  or  loft 
by  the  different  price  of  money  in  either  coun- 
try. For  in  that  cafe,  the  value  of  every 
piece  of  money  is  determined  by  its  own  in- 
trinfic  goodnefs  only. 

Suppofing  thefe  two  places  to  be  London 
and  Amfterdam,  and  the  circumflances  of 
their  trade  to  change,  fo  that  the  merchants 
of  one  of  thefe  places,  e.  g.  L^ondon,  import 
more  commodities  from  Amfterdam  than  they 
export  to  it,  a  balance  of  cafli  will  be  due  to 
Amfterdam,  which  it  may  not  be  eafy  to 
convey ;  and  there  will  always  be  more  mer- 
chants in  London  who  have  money  to  pay  at 
Amfterdam,  than  there  will  be  who  have  mo- 
ney to  receive  there.  Confequently,  a  mer- 
chant at  Amfterdam,  where  there  are  many 
bills  upon  London,  muft  pay  a  premium  to  have 
thofe  bills  difcounted ;  whereas  the  few  bills 
at  London  upon  Amfterdam  will  bear  a  higher 

price 
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price  than  their  real  value,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  perfons  who  want  fuch  bills,  hav- 
ing money  to  pay  in  Amfterdam.  In  this 
cafe,  the  exchange  is  faid  to  be  6e/ow  par  at 
London,  and  above  par  at  Amfterdam. 

It  is  plain  from  thefe  principles,  that  when 
the  exchange  is  below  par,  in  any  ftate,  that 
ftate  lofes  as  debtor  or  buyer,  and  gains  as 
creditor  or  feller.  There  is  therefore  an  ad- 
ditional encouragement  to  exportation,  where 
importation  has  been  exceffive,  and  therefore 
a  conftant  tendency  to  a  balance  of  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  in  the  feveral  com- 
ynercial  countries  of  the  world. 

JLending  of  money,  as  well  as  paying  of 
debts,  equally  turns  the  exchange  againft  a 
country,  which  ftiows  that  the  exchange  is 
no  rule  for  judging  of  the  profperity  of 
trade  *. 

It  muft  be  underftood  that  this  account  of 
exchange  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  profit  of 
the  bankers.  They  only  affift  merchants  in 
negociating  their  bills,  and  muft  be  paid  for 
their  affiftance,  whether  the  perfons  who 
employ  them  be  gainers  or  lofers  by  their 
dealings. 

'  ^  Sir  James  Stewart^  yol.  i.  p.  36. 
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LECTURE     LIV, 

y^Ae  Confequences  of  a  flourijhmg  State  (f  Society 
deduced.  What  Kinds  of  Luxury  are  hurtful. 
How  far  the  Country  in  which  Luxury  pre^ 
vails  is  hereby  rendered  incapable  of  Self' 
defence  or  the  contrary,  ^he  J'emper  of 
Mind  in  luxurious  and  barbarous  Ages  com^ 
pared,  ^he  Mifchiefs  ofldlenefs.  "The  State 
tf  Virtue  in  the  earlier  and  later  Periods  (f 
trnji  Hiftories.  EffeSis  of  large  capital  Cities, 
^he  dreadful  Confequence  of  a  total  Depravity 
^Manners.     Gaming.     Education. 

After  confidering  the  attention  that  an 
hiftorian  ought  to  give  to  agriculturcj  com" 
tnerce^  and  the  arts\  which  are  univerfally 
confidered  as  the  principal  means  of  railing  all 
ilates  to  their  greateft  perfedion,  in  the  pof^ 
feffion  di  all  the  neceflaries  and  convenience9 
of  life,  that  is,  of  ricbesy  in  the  only  proper 
fcufe  of  the  word ;  we  are  naturally  led  to 
turn  our  attention  to  the  confequences  of  this 
happy  fiate,  at  which  all  ipankind,  and  ail 
nations,  are  aiming»  in  the  influence  it  has 
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on  the  tempers  and  manners  of  men  with 
refpe£t  to  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  thefe  afFe£tions  of  the  mind  upon 
the  outward  circumftances  of  a  people.  It  is 
only  the  obfervation  of  hiftorical  fafts  that  can 
authorize  us  to  advance  any  thing  with  cer- 
tainty upon  this  fubjed):. 

As  a  rich  and  flourifliing  flate  of  fociety  is 
the  obje£k  of  all  wife  policy,  it  were  abfurd 
to  fuppofe  that  the  proper  ufe  of  riches  was 
neceflarily,  and  upon  the  whole»  hurtful  to, 
the  members  of  it.  The  more  conveniences 
men  are  able  to  procure  to  themfelves,  the 
more  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  enjoy  life, 
and  make  themfelves  and  others  happy.  The 
only  danger  to  their  virtue,  and  their  intereft 
(which  always  coincide)  is,  left  through  an 
immoderate  indulgence  of  their  appetites,  mea 
contrad  difeafes,  enfeeble  their  conftitutioos, 
and  ihorten  their  lives^  The  gratification  of 
their  tafte  for  mere  prnament  in  drefs>  equi-* 
page,  &c.  can  do  no  real  harm.  Wants  of 
this  kind,  more  than  all  our  other  wants, 
promote  induftry,  and  are  a  moft  effedual 
means  of  circulating  wealth.  The  vanity  of 
the  French  make^  them  induftrious,  whereas 
Uie  pride  of  the  Spaniards  makes  them  idle^ 
8  It 
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LECTURE    LIV. 

fbc  Qmfequtnces  ofafleuriflnng  State  of  Society 
Jetkctd.  What  Kinds  of  Luxury  are  hurtful, 
Em  far  the  Country  in  which  Luxury  pre- 
vails is  bereiy  rendered  incapable  of  Sef- 
Jeftnce  or  the  contrary,  fhe  Temper  oj 
Mmd  in  luxurious  and  barbarous  Ages  com- 
pared,  the  MifchUfsof  Menefs.  the  State 
^  Virtue  in  the  earlier  and  later  Periods  of 
mfi  Hi/lorUs.  Effeds  of  large  capital  Cities. 
y&  drea^ul  Confequence  of  a  total  Depravity 
rfMauners.    Gaming.    Education. 

Aptir  confidering  the  attention  that  an 
hiftorian  ought  to  give  to  agriculture,  com. 
nurce,  and  the  arts',  which  arc  univerfaUy 
coDfidercd  as  the  principal  means  of  raifingaU 
ihtcs  to  their  gicateft  pcrfeaion,  m  th«|Ol. 
mm  of  all  the  neceflirics  and  convcnitacc]! 
of  life,  that  i*,  of  >«tht  only  proper 
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the  outward  drcmnihaces  of  i  rccne.  1:  j 
only  the  obtervatioa  oi  liiuoncai  :':c::  ::a  ::a 
authorize  as  to  advance  anv  thini  'vii::  .r- 
tainty  upon  this  tubied. 

As  a  rich  and  9ounlliiiij:bL2  r  ^r^ 
the  objed  of  ail  wile  :oikr,  :  ^z:.^^^- 
to  foppofe  that  the  prci^  ^-  r  zzi:  ;u 
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mca  arc  able  tn  jrcnift  u  luauiu-.^  l  : 
more  they  b?^  X  ji  lacirmr  a>  rr-  :.. . 
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It  is  but  a  little  in  comparifon  that  any  mail 
could  expend  in  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite 
only.  For  from  this  account  we  ought  to 
exclude  thofe  expenfive  diflies,  which  vanity, 
tnd  a  tafte  for  elegance  have  introduced. 

It  is  faid  that  the  French  baubles,  modes 
and  follies  coft  England,  in  the  time  of  Col- 
bert, little  lefs  than  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  and  other  nations  in  propor- 
tion. But  if  the  people  who  bought  thofe 
fuperfluities  had  money  to  fpare  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  them,  what  harm  could  there  be  in 
indulging  their  fancy?  Let  the  people  who 
complain  of  fuch  trifles  make  them  them- 
felves,  and  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  fale.  It 
was  very  abfurd  in  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  to 
forbid  his  fubjefts  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver 
ornaments,  as  if  Spain  had  been  an  indigent 
republic.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  reftrain 
luxury  in  China,  becaufe  the  lands  are  barely 
fufficient  to  maintain  their  inhabitants.  But 
it  were  better  to  have  fewer  people,  and  thofe 
better  accommodated. 

It  is  faid  that  living  in  luxury  tends  to  make 
men  effeminate  and  cowardly.  But  on  the 
other  hand  a  very  low  and  meagre  diet  is  in- 
capable of  giving  flrength  of  body,  and  con- 

fequently 
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fequently  that  firmnefs  of  mind,  ^^hich  is  de- 
rived from  what  is  called  better  living.  In- 
clemency of  weather,  extremity  of  heat  and 
cold,  &c.  will  certainly  be  beft  born  by  thofc 
who  have  been  moft  ufed  to  bear  them.  But 
as  natural  courage  depends  on  bodily  ftrength, 
and  the  motive  which  men  have  to  exert  it, 
furely  more  fpirit  and  courage  may  be  expedled 
from  a  man  who  has  had  good  noprifhment, 
and  who  has  fomething  to  defend,  than  from 
one  who  is  almoft  ftarved,  and  who  has  little 
or  nothing  to  fight  for.  The  Englifh  com- 
mon people  may  be  termed  rich  and  luxurious 
in  comparifon  with  tbofe  of  the  fame  rank  in 
France;  and  it  is  thought  that  in  general, 
they  have  both  more  ftrength  of  body,  and 
more  true  courage,  than  they. 

Befidesi  in  a  country  where  there  are  more 
riches,  there  may  generally  be  expefted  more 
improvements  of  all  kinds,  and  confequently 
more  knowledge.  And  knowledge  employed 
in  the  defence  of  the  ftate  is,  in  efFeft,  an 
addition  'of  power.  Thus  the  Romans,  by 
their  difcipline  and  Ikill  in  war,  held  out 
many  centuries  againft  the  hardy,  but  igno- 
rant, favages  of  the  north.. 

High   living,    indeed,    certainly  enfeebles 

the 
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the  body,  and  it  is  the  fourcc  of  many  othef 
evils.  But  it  is  far  preferable  to  a  ftate  of 
idlenefs,  and  barbarity,  which  is  generally  the 
alternative  of  it.  In  a  people  of  the  greateft 
wealth  and  luxury  there  is  never  found  that 
treachery,  and  cruelty,  which  charafterize 
almoft  all  uncivilized  and  barbarous  dates  ; 
but  commonly  a  higher  and  jufter  fenfe  of 
honour,  and  a  greater  humanity  of  tempefr 
Between  the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  wars, 
when  the  conftitution  of  Rome  was  moft 
perfeft,  the  praftice  of  poifoning  was  fo  com- 
mon,  that  during  one  feafon,  it  is  faid,  the 
praetor  puniflied  capitally  for  this  crime  about 
three  thoufand  perfons  in  one  part  of  Italy. 

As  to  the  fondnefs  for  money,  which  i$ 
one  great  caufe  of  rapacious  and  unjufl:  me- 
thods of  obtaining  it,  and  confequently  of 
much  vice  and  wickednefs,  that  muft  be  equal, 
where  there  are  equal  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  ufe  of  it.  A  porter,  fays  Mr.  Hume, 
is  not  lefs  greedy  of  money,  which  he  fpends 
on  bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier  who 
purchafes  champaign  and  ortolans.  Nothing 
can  reilrain  a  love  of  money  but  a  fenfe  of 
honour  and  virtue,  which  may  reafonably  be 
exped^d  to  abound  moft  in  an  age  of  luxury 

and 
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and  knowledgfe.  In  Poland^  where  there  are 
the  feweft  arts  and  improvements  of  any- 
kind,  venality  and  corruption  prevail  to  the 
greateft  degree  imaginable^  and  in  England 
the  eledors  are  more  corrupt  than  the  ele£ted# 

With  refpeft  even  to  a  tafte  for  ornament^ 
that  innocent  and  really  ufeful  branch  of 
luxury^  it  appears  to  be  every  where  equal  to 
its  power  of  (howing  itfelf*  The  Hottentot 
is  as  proud  of  his  bladder  fattened  to  his  hair^ 
as  the  European  of  any  ornament  he  can  put 
on.  The  native  Americans  carry  their  tafte 
for  ornament  to  the  moft  ridiculous  contri- 
vances. Both  their  women,  and  even  theif 
men*  were  found  with  plates  of  gold  hanging 
from  their  nofes  upon  their  upper  lips. 

Idlenefs  is  the  great  inlet  to  the  moft  de» 
flruftive  vices.  It  has  therefore  been  the  ob* 
jeft  of  every  good  ftatefman  to  keep  the  bulk 
of  the  people  as  much  as  poffible  fully  em- 
ployed. The  Romans  always  feverely  felt 
the  effeds  of  a  dift)anded  army;  and  a  pro*^ 
digious  increafe  of  robberies,  and  public  vio* 
lence  of  every  kind,  is  always  the  conieguence 
of  the  like  event  with  us*  For  the  fame  rea- 
Ibn,  a  great  number  of  livery- fervants,  who 
are  both  idle  and  vicious^  and  who  have  little 

Vol.  II.  T  to 
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to  do,  arc  a  great  nuifance  to  focicty.  The 
unbounded  violence  of  the  feudal  times  was 
committed  by  men  who  had  hardly  any  thing 
elfe  to  do.  Almoft  all  the  diforders  of  the 
Roman  ftate,  towards  the  decline  of  the  re- 
public, may  alfo  be  afcribed  to  the  abfolute 
idlenefs  of  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 
They  were  maintained  by  diftributions  of 
corn,  for  which  they  paid  nothing.  Confe- 
quently  all  tillage  and  hufbandry  was  neg- 
leftcd,  and  they  were  at  liberty  for  any  a£t  of 
violence  they  could  be  inftigated  to.  For  the 
lame  reafon  many  holidays  are  very  hurtful  to 
the  ftate,  and  it  was  an  excellent  law  at 
Athens,  that  excufed  a  man  from  maintain- 
ing his  father  if  he  had  taught  him  no  trade. 
Many  ftates  in  the  early  period  of  their  hif- 
tory  have  been  remarkable  for  their  frugality 
and  virtue,  which,  in  confequence  of  becom- 
ing rich,  have  become  abandoned  to  vices  of 
all  kinds.  The  difference  may  chiefly  be 
afcribed  to  their  conftant  employment,  and  an 
equality  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  the  former 
cafe.  This  latter  circumftance  is  of  confi- 
derable  confequence.  Where  there  are  no 
perfons  of  overgrown  fortunes,  there  is  no- 
thing  greatly  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  envy,  and 

emulation, 
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emulation,   of  ambition,    and  rapacioufnefs^ 
through  the  influence  of  which  men  over- 
come their  natural  averfion  to  other  vices.   In 
the  early  times  of  the  Roman  commonwealth 
an  heirefs  might  fafely  be  trufted  with  her 
iieareft  relation;  but  when  the  manners  of 
the  Romans  were  changed,  they  were  obliged 
to  alter  that  law.     In  the  former  period,  th& 
people  did  not  even  make  ufe  of  the  power 
they  had  contended  for,  of  choofing  their  ma- 
giftrates  from  their  own  body ;  but  afterwards 
they  abufed  that,  and  every  power. 

Obfervations  fimilar  to  thefe  may  be  made 
concerning  the  fucceffion  of  princes  in  moft 
empires*  The  kings  of  all  the  twenty-two 
dynafties  in  China  began  with  a  vigorous  ap- 
plication to  bufinefs ;  but  their  fucceffors  grew 
daily  more  and  more  effeminate,  till  at  lafl 
they  were  dethroned  by  fome  enterprifing 
ufurper. 

The  largenefs  of  cipital  cities  is  alfo  a  great 
means  of  promoting  the  moft  dcftrudive 
luxury.  In  fhort,  luxury  may  be  faid  to  be 
in  proportion  to  this  circumftance,  together 
with  the  inequality  of  fortunes  and  the  riches 
of  a  ftate*  When  perfbns  who  have  wealth 
at  their  coQimaad  live  near  together,  they  are 
T  a  conftantly 
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conftaiitly  and  unavoidably  aftuated  by  a  fpirit 
of  eaiulation  to  go  beyond  one  another,  in 
every  article  of  extravagance  and  expence. 
And  confidering  how  many  prudent  methods 
thiere  are  of  diftributing  money,  without  en- 
couraging idienefs,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
fo  much  of  it  (hould  be  fquandered  away  to 
fo  little  purpofe.  The  fame  care  and  toil 
which  would  raife  a  difli  of  peas  at  Chriftmas^ 
would  give  bread  to  a  whole  family  during 
fix  months. 

The  confequence  of  abfolute  corruption  and 
profligacy  of  manners  is  dreadful  indeed.  It 
is  inconfifteut  with  the  very  being  of  civil 
focicly.  Where  the  paffion  for  wealth,  as 
the  means  of  luxury,  is  fuperior  to  every  other 
afFe£tion,  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  man  Ihould 
fometimes  think  it  his  intereft  to  facrifice  his 
country,  and  every  principle  of  honoDr  and 
confcience,  to  it. 

Above  all  other  methods,  the  praftice  of 
garnkg  is  the  greateft  incentive  of  avarice^ 
profufion,  and  profligacy  of  every  kind. ,  A 
maa  who  has  gained  an  eftate  by  the  turn  of 
k  die  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  ufe  it  with  the 
fame  moderation  and  prudence,  as  if  he  had 
Acquired  it  by  his  own  induftry ;  aod  *  maa 
S  who 
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who  lofes  an  cftate  by  the  fame  means  fel- 
dom  finds  himfelf  difpofed  id  attempt  the  re* 
CO  very  of  it  by  any  other;  at  leaft,  any  more 
honourable.  His  mind  is  then  ready  tocatehr 
at  any  method  which  will  enable  him  jto  repair 
his  fortune  as^  expeditioqfly  a«  he  loO:  it :  and 
if  bribery  and  corruption  be  neceflary,  it  is.  to 
be  feared,  he  will  not  make  much  fcfuple  of 
them. 

There  is  no  effectual  method  of  ref^raining 
vice  of  all  kinds  but  by  early  and  deeply  in- 
culcating the  principles  of  integrity,  honour, 
and  religion,  on  the  minds  of  youth,  in  a  fevere 
and  virtuous  education.  After  this  they  will 
bardly  be  feduced  very  foon ;  and  when  fo- 
briety  and  virtue  arc  become  habitual  to  them, 
they  will  both  find  their  greateft  fatisfadion 
in  fuch  a  life  here,  and  conceive  the  nobleft 
and  beft  founded  hopes  of  happinefs  from  it 
hereafter.  And  (notwithftanding  the  advan- 
tages which  indirectly  accrue  from  vice  and 
folly)  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  who  adl 
upon  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  and 
confcientioufly  make  their  power  fubfervient  to 
the  good  of  their  country,  are  the  men  who 
are  the  greateft  honour  to  human  nature,  aud 
the  greateft  blefting  to  human  focieties. 

T    3  LECTURE 
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LECTURE     LV. 

The  Importance  of  an  Attention  to  lefs  Things 

than  thofe  dijcourfed  of  above.     Influence  of 

Politenejs  in  a  State.     Manners  of  the  An^ 

dents*     What  Form  of  Government  is  moji 

favourable  to  Politenefs.    State  of  Diverfions 

amon^  the   Greeks   and  Romans.     The  In^ 

fluence  of  domefiic  Slavery  on  the  Minds  of 

the  Ancients.     Manners  of  the  Feudal  Times. 

The  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Politenefs  in  Eu- 

rope.     The  Confequence  of  a  free  Intercourfe 

between  the  Sexes.     The  Reafon  of  the  high 

Diftindion  with  which  the  Female  Sex  is 

treated  in  Fur  ope.    How  far  the  haws  which 

regulate  the  Treattnent  of  Women  depend  upon 

the  Climate  of  Countries.     Treatment  qffVih 

men  in  the  Faf^  among  the  Qreeks^  Romans^ 

and  barbarous  Nations^ 

The  fources  of  general  happinefs  in  a  ftate 
muft  not  always  be  looked  for  in  fuch  ftrik- 
ing  circumftances,  as  government,  religion, 
laws,  arts,  and  commerce,  though  an  atten- 
tion to  thefc  be  allowed  to  be  the  moft  eflen- 
tial  in  a  well  regulated  ftate.    Allowing  thefo 

recjuifitea 
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rcquifites  to  profpcrity  to  be  iii  the  beft  con- 
dition imaginable,  we  muft  wait  till  we  have 
taken  a  nearer  view  of  a  people,  in  private 
and  domeftic  life,  before  we  can  juftly  pro- 
nounce whether  they  really  enjoy  their  fitua- 
tion.  We  muft  not  infer  that  becaufe  men's 
liberty  and  property  are  fecure,  and  in  a  way 
of  being  advanced,  that  therefore  they  are 
hap/^y.  We  muft  alfo  infped  their  prevailing 
manners  and  cuftoms,  confider  the  terms  upon 
which  common  acquaintance  live  and  con- 
verfe  together,  and  particularly  in  what  man- 
ner the  two  fexes  behave  to  one  another. 
Other  objects  of  attention  are  fuch  as  may 
more  properly  be  faid  to  guard  againft  unhap- 
pinefs.  Thefe  are  the  things  which  adlually 
impart  the  chief  pleafures  that  fweeten  the 
cup  of  life,  which  difFufe  a  fpirit  of  cheerful- 
ncfs  over  fociety,  and  give  a  relilh  to  all  the 
advantages  of  it. 

Both  hiftory  and  experience  inform  us,  that 
mankind  are  naturally  felfifti,fenfaal,  haughty, 
overbearing,  and  favage ;  and  yet  without  a 
fpirit  of  moderation,  humanity,  and  conde- 
fceniion,  there  can  be  no  good  harmony  and 
confidence  in  fociety.  Society,  therefore,  can 
never  arrive  at  perfeftion  till  thofe  vices  to 
•    T  4  which 
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vrhich  men  afe  mod  prone  be  either  eradi-» 
Cated,  or  difguifed,  and  the  oppofitc  virtuc$ 
cither  acquired,  or  counterfeited.  Abfolutely 
to  eradicate  vices,  and  acquire  virtues,  is  not 
to  be  expe£led  from  the  bulk  of  mankind.  It 
is  happy,  therefore,  when,  from  a  fenfe  of 
decency  and  honour,  they  learn  the  art  of  pre* 
ferving  the  appearance  of  virtue.  For  if  that 
appearance  be  habitual,  and  uniform,  it  will 
have  nearly  the  fame  effeft  iri  fociety ;  though 
the  virtues  themfelves  would  enable  a  perform 
to  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  others  with 
far  lefs  pain,  and  mortification  to  himfelf. 

True  poliienefs  is  the  art  of  feeming  to  be 
habiti^ally  influenced  by  thofe  virtues,  and 
good  difpofitions  of  mind,  which  moft  con-^ 
tribute  to  the  eafe  and  the  pleafure  of  thofe 
we  converfe  with.  And  wherever  nature 
has  given  the  mind  a  propenfity  to  any  vice, 
or  any  quality  difagreeable  to  others,  refined 
good  breeding  has  taught  them  to  throw  the 
bias  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  to  preferve  the 
appearance  of  fentiments  xjuite  contrary  tq 
thofe  they  are  naturally  inclined  to, 

The  ancieiUs  knew  little  or  nothing  com-? 
paratively  of  true  politenefs,  and  hence  wo 
jnay  qonclqde  thejr  ha4  hut  lUtlc  enjoyment 

Pf 
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of   fbciety.     The  fcurrility,   and  obfcenitj, 

^hich  appear  in  the  mod  admired  Greek  and 

Latin  writers  arc  abominable.   That  they  had 

no  idea  o£  pclitenefs  properly  fo  called,  may 

be  fecn  by  another  circumftancc*    When  anjr 

thing  is  cultivated,  whether  it  be  an  art,  a 

fcience,  or  a  branch  of  virtue,  its  minute  difi* 

tin£tions  and  fubdivifions  open  themfelves  to 

view,  and  are  univerfally  obferved.     Thus 

with  us,  a  fenfe  of  honour  and  virtue  are  two- 

things;    with  the  ancients   they   were  the 

fame :   whence  we  may  conclude,  that  with 

them  they  were  little  cultivated  or  under- 

ilood ;  and  that  politenefs,  which  depends  very 

i:nuch  on  a  nice  fenie  of  honour,  as  diftin<f); 

from  virtue,  could  hardly  be  known  to  them^ 

All  the  politenefs  and  civility  which  the  an* 

cieots  arrived  at  was  derived  froin  books  ^nd 

ftudy.     It  was  a  faying  of  Menander,  that  it 

was  not  111  the  power  of  the  gods  to  make  a 

ibldier  polite*    So  different  were  their  notion* 

of  politenefs  from  ours. 

Indeed,  the  equality  of  popular  ftates  is  very 
unfavourable  to  politenefs.  The  haughty  re^ 
publican  who  is  conftantly  engaged  in  a  fierce 
contention  for  his  own  prerogatives,  is  no| 
likely  tP  acqvirc  a  habit  of  coadefc^nfion  to 

Others; 
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others;  whereas  in  monarchies,  where  all  the 
members  of  the  ftate  are  more. dependent  on 
one  another,  and  efpecially  in  European  mo- 
narchies, where  even  the  prince  himfelf  is  de- 
pendent on  the  people,  an  habitual  deiire  of 
pleafing  is  naturally  generated,  in  which  all 
appearance  of  felfiflinefs,  and  every  unfociabic 
difpofition,  entirely  vaniflies,  and  every  one 
ieems  to  have  no  other  objedi  than  the  cafe 
and  the  pleafure  of  others. 

The  perfeftion  of  complaifance  (though  per- 
haps not  proper  potitenefs)  is  no  where  to  be 
Icen  but  in  China,  There,  far  frpm  being 
confined  to  the  higher  ranks  of  men,  even  the 
loweft  orders  of  the  people  are  aftuated  by  it. 
The  many  forms  which  muft  be  obferved  in 
the  common  intercourfe  of  life,  and  which 
muft  be  all  broken  through  before  perfons  can 
quarrel  with  one  another,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  preferve  the  profound  tranquillity 
which  reigns  through  the  whole  of  that  vaft 
empire.  The  epocha  of  all  the  politenefs  the 
Romans  ever  had  was  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  eftablifhment  of  arbitrary  power. 

Since,  however,  the  members  of  every  re- 
public are,  in  fa<5,  clofely  connefled  with, 
and  dependent  upon,  one  another,  and  it  is 

peculiarly 
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peculiarly  the  intereft  of  all  who  are  candi- 
dates for  office  and  power  to  court  the  good 
opinion  of  the  lowed  vulgar,  I  do  not  clearly 
fee  why  complaifance  (hould  not  gain  ground, 
and  become  habitual,  in  a  popular  flate ; 
though  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  that 
kind  of  complaifance  which  is  acquired  by 
courting,  and  adapting  ones  felf  to  the  taftc. 
of  the  populace,  is  very  different  from  that 
complaifance  which  is  acquired  by  a  man's 
fludying  to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  fupe* 
riors.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  not 
the  form  of  their  government  only  that  kept 
the  Romans  fo  long  flrangers  to  true  po- 
litencfs. 

The  Romans  had  none  of  thofe  diverfions 
and  amufements,  which,  though  they  con» 
tribute  to  the  diffipation  of  our  time,  do  greatly 
promote  the  humanization  of  our  manners^ 
They  had  no  vifiting  days,  no  balls,  no  allem* 
blies  of  noblemen  and  pcrfons  of  diftindlion  at 
ladies'  houffs.  The  women  faw  each  other 
only  at  the  fhows,  the  theatres,  and  the  en- 
tertainments/begun  by  Nero,  Even  plays 
were  feldom  exhibited  at  Rome  in  comparifon 
of  what  they  ^re  with  us.     They  were  more 

frequent 
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frequent  indeed  at  Athens,  where  gentlemen 
were  not  aihamed  to  dance,  or  even  to  appear 
upon  the  ftage  themfelves;  and  where  the 
manners  of  the  people  were  infinitely  more 
agreeable  than  the  manners  of  the  Romans, 
who  were  afliamed  of  dancing,  and  who  took 
pleafure  in  nothing  but  manly  exercifcs,  fhows 
of  gladiators  and  wild  beads. 

The  pra£<:ice  of  domeftic  flavery  could  not 
foil  to  give  a  favage  turn^to  the  difpofition  of 
the  free-born  ancients,  and  particularly  of  the 
Romans  in  their  later  times,  when  they  made 
fb  much  ufe  of  flaves.  What  humanity,  and 
delicacy  of  fentimcnt  could  be  expe£J:ed  from 
-a  people  who  were  not  afhamed  to  lufFcr  their 
old  and  ufelefs  flaves,  when  worn  out  in  their 
fervice,  to  ftarve  on  an  ifland  in  the  Tiber,  as 
was  the  common  pra£lice  Tit  Rome  ?  It  was  a 
profeffed  maxim  of  the  elder  Cato  to  fell  his 
fuperannuated  flaves  at  any  price,  rather  than 
maintain  what  he  efleemed  an  ulclefs  burden. 
A  chained  flave  for  a  porter  was  a  common 
fight  at  Rome.  Vidius  Pollio  ufed  to  throw 
his  flaves  who  had  difobliged  him  into  his  fifli- 
ponds,  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  mullets.  In 
the  Roman  laws  flaves  were  always  confi- 

dered, 
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dered,  not  as  tnen^  having  any  rights  of  their 
own,  but  as  resy  the  mere  property  of  their 
mafters. 

The  feudal  times,  which  fuccceded  thp 
Roman  empire,  were  as  little  favourable  to 
politenefs,  and  the  true  enjoyment  of  ibciety# 
The  firft  dawnings  of  politenefs  in  later  times 
appeared  at  Florence,  about  the  age  of  Pe- 
trarch. It  was  more  confpicuous  in  the  fa- 
xnil)/^of  the  Medici,  and  at  Rome  in  the  age 
of  pope  Leo.  It  then  made  fome  figure  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  during  the  flourifliing  ftate  c£ 
that  monarchy ;  but  received  its  laft  improve- 
ments in  France,  in  the  middle  and  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Lewb  XIV.  and  the  French 
are  notv  thought  to  have  in  a  great  meafure 
perfected  that  art,,  the  moft  agreeable  of  all 
others.  Fart  de  vivre^  the  art  of  fociety  and 
converfatibn ;  and  they  have  the  fatisfa<5lioa 
of  feeing  Iheir  tafte  for  politenefs,  luxury^ 
and  entertainments,  followed  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  which  they  may  look  upon  as  their 
own  forming. 

In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  Voltaire  fays^ 
the  minds  of  men  were  generally  grofs  and 
uncultivated;  a  favage  pedantry  foured  the 
minds  oi  all  the  public  bodies  appointed  for 

the 
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the  education  of  youth,  and  even  thofe  of  the 
xnagiftracy.     It  was  only  under  the  adminif^ 
tration  of  Richlieu  that  the  French  began  to 
•make  themfelves  efteemcd  every  where  by 
their  agreeable  and  polite  manners,  though 
that  great  minifter  himfelf  lived  to  fee  but 
little  more  than  the  dawnings  of  the  prefent 
fplendour  of  his  nation.     He  had  given  balis^ 
lays  the  fame  writer,  but  they  were  without 
tafte,  as  were  all  the  entertainments  before 
his  time.     The  French,  who  have  fince  car^ 
ried  the  art  of  dancing  to  perfeftion,  had  only 
a  few  Spanifti  dances  in  the  minority  of  Lewis 
XIV.   as  the  faraband,    the   courante,    &c. 
though  the  French  vivacity,  and  regard  for 
the  fair  fex,  were  taken  notice  of  in  a  much 
earlier  period.     And  one  may  almoft  judge  of 
the  politenefs  of  a  people,  and  of  ^U  refine- 
ments in  their  behaviour,   from  this  firigle 
circumftance,  viz.  the  treatment  of  women 
among  them. 

Where  the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes 
is  open,  it  is  impoflible  but  that  there  (hould 
be  a  mutual  defire  to  pleafe,  which  will  give 
the  male  fex  a  foftnefs  of  temper,  and  tender- 
nefs  of  fentiment,  which  they  could  never 
have  acquired  by  converfing  with  their  own 
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fcx  only,  and  without  which,  the  temper  and 
manners  even  of  the  females  could  not  have 
been  the  moft  lovely  and  engaging.  And, 
indeed,  the  feeds  of  politenefs,  though  they 
were  long  buried  in  the  barbarity  of  the  feu- 
dal cuftoms  (when  a  woman  might  be  fcea 
waiting  whole  days  in  a  church  till  the  vaiial^ 
to  whom  the  feudal  lord  had  prefentcd  her, 
cither  married  her,  or  compounded)  may  be 
difcovered  in  the  earlieft  cuAoms  and  laws  of 
the 'northern  nations.  The  Scythians  and 
the  Goths  never  thought  of  depriving  womea 
of  their  liberty,  but  made  them  equal  with 
themfelves.  A  fine  for  injuring-  a  woman 
was  double  of  that  for  the  fame  injury  done 
to  a  man. 

Some,  however,  fay.  that  the  very  high 
diftinftion  with  which  the  fex  is  treated  ia 
Europe  is  to  be  looked  for  from  another  quar- 
ter. It  came,  they  fay,  from  the  Saracens, 
who  brought  it  into  Spain,  and  that  the 
fchools  of  regulated  gallantry,  which  among 
the  Arabs  and  Moors  were  conneded  with 
their  original  inftitution,  found  a  ready  re- 
ception among  the  Spaniards,  who  even  im- 
proved its  forms  a^id  ceremonies,  and  com- 
municated them  to  all  Europe*     It  is  certain 

that 
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that  the  embelliihments  of  the  Arabiari  tom^ 
poiitions  are  adventures,  feftivals,  and  heroic 
feaftSy  in  the  caufe  of  love. 

The  laws  which  regulate  and  dife^l  the 
treatment  of  women  depend  very  much  upoa 
the  climate  of  a  country,  fo  that  fcme  nations 
are  deprived  by  nature  of  the  very  means  of 
politenefs.  In  warm  climates  men*s  pafliohs 
are  certainly  more  violent  than  in  thofe  which 
are  cold  or  temperate.  This  is  very  evident 
with  Tc{pe&  to  Spain,  and  moft  of  the  foutheru 
parts  of  Alia.  The  claflical  books  of  China 
<x>niider.  iC  as  a  miracle  that  a  man  ihould  find 
a  woman  alone  in  a  remote  apartment  of  a 
houfe,  and  not  offer  violence  to  her.  And 
when  love  goes  beyond  a  certain  pitch  it  ren- 
tiers men  jealous,  and  cuts  off'the  free  inter- 
trourfe  between  the  fexes,  oh  which  the  po- 
litenefs  of  a  nation  will  always  depend,  fo  that 
nations  in  temperate  climates  ftand  the  faircft 
chance  for  this,  as  well  as  for  moft  other  kinds 
of  improvement* 

It  muft  likewife  be  confidered,  that  in  hot 
countries  women  are  marriageable  at  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  which  is  before  their  un- 
derftandings  can  have  ripened,  and  confe- 
qucntly  before  they  can  have  acquired  any 

influence. 


influence,  and  that  they  are  generally  paft 
child-bearing,  and,  have  out-lived  all  their 
charms,  about  thirty,  when  their  underftand- 
ings  are  in  perfedion.  The  confequence  of 
this  13,  that  women  are  only  confidered  as  the 
obje<9:s  of  pleafure  and  luxury,  and  not  as  the 
partakers  and  promoters  of  it. 

In  the  Eaft,  women^  being  born  flaves, 
have  feldom  any  education.  They  never  ap- 
pear at  entertainments,  they  impart  no  cheer- 
fulnefs  to  their  mafter*s  heart,  nor  introduce 
gaiety  into  the  public  manners,  but  are  always 
ftriftly  guarded  by  eunuchs  as  the  mere  pro- 
perty of  the  men.  In  Pcrfia,  fays  Mr.  Char- 
din,  they  give  the  women  their  clothes,  as  if 
they  were  children.  Jndeed,  it  were  highly 
imprudent  in  ^hbfe  countries  to  confider  the 
women  in  any  other  light,  or  to  give  them 
more' liberty.  In  Turkey,  Perfia,  Indoftan, 
China,  and  Japan,  where  the  women  are 
ftridtly  confined,  their  morals,  are  admirable ; 
whereas  in  the  Indies,  and  other  places  vVhere 
the  civil  government  is  not  fo  regular,  men 
cannot  attend  to  the  morals  of  their  wives, 
and  their  irregularities  are  faid  ta  be  very 
great. 
It  is  a  happinefs,  fays  Montcfquieu,  to  live 
Vol.  II.  U  ijx 
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in  a  country  where  the  charms  of  the  fair  fcx 
polifh  fociety,  and  where  the  women,  preferr- 
ing thcmfelves  for  their  hufbands,  ferve'for 
the  amufement  of  all. 

The  Athenians  derived  confiderable  advan- 
tage even  from  their  courtezans  who  had  had 
a  good  education*    Their  houfes  were  reforted 
to  by  the  firft  men  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  fome  of  their  greateft  flatefmen,  and  beft 
orators,  are  faid  to  have  derived  their  fineft 
accomplifliments  from  their  con verfation.  The 
hiftory  of  Pericles  and  Afpafia  is  well  known. 
The  like  .advantages  could  not  be  derived 
from  the  company  of  the  free-born  Athenians. 
No  woman  of  charader  among  the  Greeks 
ever  converfed  with  any  perfons  but  thofe  of 
her  own  family,  and  in  that  they  were  con-^ 
fined  tp  the  moft  remote  apartment  of  the 
houfe,  to  which  the  men  had  no  accefs.     As 
for  the  Romans,  what  delicacy  could  we  ex* 
pe£t  from  them,  when  divorces  were  fo  eafy 
and  cuftomary  amongft  them,  as  almoft  a- 
mounted  to  a  lending  and  exchanging  of  their 
wives;  as  Cato  is  faid  tp  have  parted  with  his 
.  to  Hortenfius,     As  well  almoft  might  we  ex- 
pe<Sl  delicacy  or  politenefs  from  our  anceftors 
the  Britons,  with  whom  it  is  faid  to  iiave 

been 
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been  cuftomary  for  ten  or  a  dozen  men  to 
live  together,  having  their  wives  and  children 
in  concimon. 

.  1^1  all  ancient 'nations,  and  early  times,  we 
read  of  men  giving  money  for  their  wives, 
inftead  of  receiving  portions  with  them;  a 
plain  mark  in  how  unfavourable  a  light,  with 
refpe£l  to  politenefs,  they  were  confidered. 
They  were  not  treated  as  the  companions,  but 
as  the  property,  and  ferving  for  the  conve- 
nience^ of  their  hufbands. 


LECTURE    LVL 

The  Injluence  of  Religion  on  Civil  Society*  In 
what  Clrcumfiances  It  has  the  greateji  Force. 
The  life  of  It  In  States,  jichantages  refult- 
ing  from  Chrljilanity  In  Europe.  Abufes  of 
Religion.  Of  Oaths.  Toleration  and  Per'- 
fecutlon.  In  what  Clrcumfiances  moji  vlo^ 
lent.  Effe^s  of  Superjiltlon^  efpecially  in  un^ 
civilized  Countries.  Human  Sacrifices.  The 
Connexion  of  Modes  of  Religion  with  Forms 
of  Government. 

Next  to  the  forms  of  government^  and  the 

fvibjeft  of  lait/Sj  the  influence  of  rdlglon  on 

U  a  civil 
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civil  fbcicty  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  atten^ 
tion  of  a  reader  of  hiftory ;  and  legiflators,  and 
minifters  of  ftate,  have  too  often  found  it  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  inftruments  of  civil  po- 
licy; the  hiftory  of  almoft  every  country  af- 
fording inftances  of  its  being  either  an  excel- 
lent ally  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magiftrate^ 
or  the  moft  dangerous  rival  he  can  have.  By 
religion  I  here  mean,  in  general^  that  princi- 
ple by  which  men  are  influenced  by  the  dread 
of  evil,  or  {he  hope  of  reward,  from  unknown 
and  invifible  caufes ;  whether  the  good  or  the 
evil  be  expefted  to  take  place  iii  this  worlds 
or  in  another;  which  comprehends  enthufiafmy 
fuperftition,  and  every  other  fpecies  of  falfe 
religion,  as  well  as  the  true. 

Hiftory  exhibits  the  moft  frequent  and  the 
moft  ftriking  inftances  of  the  power  of  this 
principle  in  barbarous  nations;  and  therefore^ 
if  properly  applied,  it  comes  moft  feafonably 
in  aid  of  the  imperfeft  ftate  of  government  in 
thofe  countries.  The  notion  which  prevailed 
in  the- barbarous  times  of  Greece,  that  the 
ghofts  of  deceafed  perfons  haunted  their  mur- 
derers, muft  have  had  a  confiderable  efFe<9:  to 
prevent  thofe  violences.  The  fuperftition 
witk  which  the  rights,  of  hofpitality  are  ob** 

ferved 
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ferved  in  uncivilize4  countries,  is  of  the  fame 
nature.  The  ftrong  propenfity  to  fuperftition 
in  the  early  ages  of  Rome  was  a  great  means 
of  keeping  the  boifterous  fpirits  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  tolerable  order,  in  Co  ill  balanced  a 
conditution  as  theirs  was.  Of  this  there  are 
upon  record  feyeral  remarkable  inftances. 
When  the  tribunes  oppofed  Q^jCincinnatus  in 
raifiijg^  an  army,  contrary  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  body  of  the  people,  and  with  views 
which  were  known  to  be  oppofite  to  the  in^ 
tereft  of  the  people;  the  old  general  cried 
out,  ^*  Let  all  thofe  who  took  the  oath  to 
**  the  conful  the  preceding  year  march  imme- 
**  diately  under  my  ftandard,*'  ^nd  they  in- 
ftantly  obeyed.  It  was  not  even  in  the  powisr 
of  the  tribunes  to  perfuade  them  they  werp 
not  bound  by  that  oath. 

With  the  Romans,  and  many  pther  nations 
in  a  ftate  equallytbarbarous,  the  obligation  of 
religipqi  was  generally  much  ftronger  tharj 
that  of  thjc  plaipeft  diftates  of  morals.  When 
the  Roman  commons  at  one  time  formed  a 
idefign  fco  retire  to  the  facred  mount,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  fenate  and  confuls,  they  feri- 
pufly  propofed  to  kill  one  of  the  confuls,  be- 

y  3        .  caufe 
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cAife  they  imagined  that  othcrwife  they 
fliould  be  bound  by  the  oath  they  had  takers 
to  him.  The  reafon  why  people  in  bar^ 
barous  countries,  and  unformed  governments, 
are  more  liable  than  others  to  the  influence 
of  religion  or  fuperftition,  equally  afFefts  all 
people  who  have  little  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  arc  fubjedt  to  a  great  variety  of  fortune 
and  unforefcen  ill  accidents,  depending  upon 
unknown  and  uncertain  caufes.  This  may 
eafily  be  obferved  even  in  gamefters,  though 
the  greateft  ffee- thinkers,  3nd  the  mod  irre- 
ligious  of  all  mankind  in  moft  refpedls.  What 
is  curfing  their  ill  luck,  fo  emphatically  and 
parneftly  as  they  often  dp,  bqt  a  fpecies  of 
fuperftition  ?  s* 

The  ufe  of  religion  to  a  ftate  is  moft  clearly 
feen  in  the  courage  of  the  firft  Saracens,  who 
.  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fear  death,  nay  ex- 
ulted in  the  very  face  of  it,  from  the  belief 
that  the  jiDys  of  paradife  were  the  certain  and 
immediate  reward  of  all  who  died  in  battle. 
The  fuperftition  of  the  J^cedaemonians  and 
Romans  often  checked  and  reftrained  their 
partial  courage  for  a  time,  but  it  made  it  re- 
gular and  firm  when  it  was  exerted.     The 

Laccr 
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Lacedaemonians  would  never  march  till  after 
the  full  moon,  nor  would  they  fight  at  the 
battle  of  Plateae  till  the  facrifices  were  favour- 
able, though  they  were  drawn  up  in  their 
ranks  for  the  engagement,  and  the  enemy 
were  ready  to  cut  them  to  pieces.  But  no 
fooner  did  the  priefts  allow  them  the  ufe  of 
their  arms,  than  their  (hock  was  irrefiftible. 
In  Turkey  it  is  from  religion  that  the  people 
derive  their  grcateft  reverence  for  the  prince, 
which  cuts  off  all  hopes  from  every  other  fa- 
mily of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  and  is  a 
great  means  of  preferving  tranquillity  in  that 
vaft  and  ill- governed  empire. 

Thefe  happy  efFeds  of  religion  coincide 
with,  aiid  fecond,  the  views  of  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate.  But  religion  has  often  operated 
powerfuyy  in  favour  of  the  beft  interefts  of 
mankind,  independently  of,  and  in  contra- 
diftiou  to,  the  views  of  the  civil  magiftrate. 
It  has  been  of  excellent  ufe  to  reftrain  the  ex- 
travagance of  defpotic  power  in  all  ages  and 
all  countries  of  the  world.  What  would  have 
become  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  fays  Montef- 
quieu,  if  it  had  not  been  for  religion  ?  And 
for  this  reafon,  he  fays  (what  was  mentioned 
before  in  another  view)  that  if  the  Englifli 

U  4  ever 
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ever  be  (laves,  they  will  be  the  greateft  (laves, 
It  is  an  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume's,  that  the 
precious  fparks  of  liberty  were  kindled  and 
prefer ved  by  the  puritans  in  England,  and 
that  *Mt  is  to  this  fe£l,  whofe  principles  ap-r 
♦*  pear  fo  frivolous,  and  whpfe  habits  fo  ridir 
^'  culous,  that  the  Englifh  owe  the  whole 
**  freedom  of  their  donftitution,'*  We  (hall 
take  the  coroplirpent,  apd  (Jefpife  the  re- 
fleflion. 

The  capital  advantage  derived  frorp  chrif- 
tianity  in  this  wcftern  part  of  the  world  is  the 
total  abolition  of  flavery,  in  confequence  of 
its  raifing  men's  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
the  human  fpecies.  After  the  introduftion  of 
chriftianity  into  the  Roman  empire,  every  law 
which  was  made  relating  to  (laves  was  in  fa- 
vour of  them,  till  at  laft  a}l  the  fubjc^s  of  the 
empire^  were  reckoned  equally  free. 

Indeed,  chriftianity  is  almoft  incompatible 
*with  abfolute  defpotic  power,  both  in  fove- 
reigns  and  priyate  perfons.  It  has,  fays  Monr 
tefquieu,  prevented  defpotifm  from  being  efta- 
blifhed  hi  Ethiopia,  notwithftanding  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  the  largenefs  of  the  empire, 
and  its  (ituation  in  the  midft  of  African  def- 
potic ftates. 

Wc 
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We  mayi  moreover,  fee  in  the  conquefts  of 
Tenghis  Khan,  and  Timur  Bek,  what  we  owte 
to  the  equitable  rights  of  nations,  eftablifhed 
by  chriftianity,  which  leave  to  the  conquered 
life,  liberty,  laws,  polTeffions^  an4  generally 
feligioh. 

Some  advantages  have  indiredly  arifen  from 
the  greateft  corruptions  of  chriftianity,  from 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  pope,  and  the  fu- 
perftition  of  the  popifli  worihip.  The  union 
pf  all  the  weftem  churches  under  one  fupremc 
pontiff  facilitated  the  intercourfe  of  nations  in 
barbarous  ages,  and  tended  to  bind  all  the  parts 
of  Europe  into  a  clofer  connexion  with  each 
other ;  and  thus  prevented  the  feveral  govern- 
ments of  it  from  fallhig,  upon  the  diflblution 
of  the  Roman  empire,  into  that  disjointed 
ftate  in  which  they  were  found  before  the 
eftabliftimcnt  of  it.  Aiid  the  pomp  of  the 
popifh  worftiip  contributed  greatly  to  prevent 
the  fine  arts  from  being  totally  loft  in  the  bar- 
barifm  of  Europe,  and  to  their  revival,  ante- 
cedent to  the  revival  of  /earning  in  this  wef- 
tern  part  of  the  world.  ^ 

I  would  be  far,  however,  from  aflerting 
that  religion,  according  to  the  general  defini* 
tion  1  have  given  of  it,  has  been  univerfally 

ufeful 
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ufeful  in  fbcicty.     It  has  often  been  greatly 
and  evidently  hurtful,  both  in  the  hands  of 
the  civil  magiftrate,   and  out  of  his  hands. 
The  Jewifti  ftridnefs  in  keeping  their  iab-r 
bath  was  very  near  being  fatal  to  them  in  tho 
beginning  of  their  wars  under  the  Maccabees  j 
as  the  fuperftition  of  the  Egyptians  was  to 
them  when  they  were  invaded  by  Cambyfes, 
who  defeated  them,  by  placing  in  the  front 
of  his  army  thofe  animals  which  the  Egyp^ 
tians  thought  it  impiety  to  injure.     The  reli- 
gion of  the  Egyptians  was  alfo  in  other  relpeds 
extremely  prejudicial  to  them.    It  made  them 
•^verfe  to  all  intercourfe  with  ftraugers,  and 
confequently  withheld  from  them  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  commerce.     The  ancient  Perfians 
were  fufferers  by  their  religion  in  the  fame 
refpeft.     It  made  them  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
crime  to  navigate  the  rivers,  for  fear  of  dif- 
turbing  the  elements.     Even  to  this  day  thq 
Perfees  confider  thofe  perfqns  as  atheifts  whq 
make  long  voyages. 

Ignorance,  and  fuperftition  (which  always 
proceeds  from  a  want  of  knowledge,  putting 
imaginary  caufes  in  the  place  of  true  ones) 
have  been  the  occafion  of  the  moft  lamentable 
^vils  in  the  government  of  ft^tes.     Beccaria 
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fays  *,  that  there  has  been  above  an  hundred 
thousand  witches  condemned  to  die  by  chrif-^ 
tian  tribunals. 

The  fubftitution  of  <?eremonial  for  moral 
duties  is  one  of  the  greateft  abuies  of  religion- 
Things  of  this  kind,  fo  contrary,  one  would 
think,  to  common  fenfe,  would  not  be  cre-^ 
dible  at  this  day,  were  they  not  too  well  au- 
thenticated.    But  we  fee  it  abundantly  exem^ 
plified  in  all  religions,  and  as  much  in  the 
abufcs  of  chriftianity  as  in  any  other.     The 
Mahometans  lay  the  greateft  ftrefs  imaginable 
on  things  which  have  no  connexion  whatever 
with  moral  virtue.     Sir  James  Porter  fays  +, 
there  is  no  command  in  the  Koran  more  ener'* 
getic,  or  held  in  greater  refpefl:  by  Mufful- 
men,  than  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.     The 
pilgrim  is  always  reckoned  regenerate.     Ht 
who  has  not  been  there  deplores  his  own  fitua- 
tion  in  life,  which  has  not  permitted  him  to 
perform  this  duty,  and  is  anxious  for  the  ft  ate 
of  his  foul. 

Falfe  principles  of  religion  have  encouraged 
men  to  commit  the  moft  horrid  crimes.  Jau- 
figny  and  Balthazar  Gerard,  who  aflaflinated 

*  Effay  on  Crimes  and  Punifhments^  p,  35. 
f  Obfcrvations  on  the  Tyrks,  vol.  i.  p.  19, 
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the  prince  of  Qrange,  Clement  the  Domi- 
nican, Chately  RavaillaCy  and  all  the  other 
parricides  of  thofe  times,  went  to  confe^ion 
before  they  committed  their  crimes  *. 
.  The  pppofition  between  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil  law  has  been  the  occafion  of  ftrange  in^- 
poniifteocies  in  the  rule  of  human  duty. 

The  flavery  of  mankind  to  their  priefts  in 
barbarous  ages  is  hardly  credible.  Vinegas,  in 
his  hiftory  pf  California,  fays  *,  that  the  peo* 
pie  of  that  country  bring  their  priefts  the  bcft 
of  the  fruits  they  gather,  and  of  what  they 
catch  in  fifliing  and  hunting;  thefe  priefts 
terrifying  them  with  threatenings,  of  ficknefs, 
difafter,  and  failure  of  harveft;  at  other  times 
giving  them  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  af- 
fluence. For  they  pretend  to  be  poflefTed  of 
knowledge  and  power  fufficient  to  accomplifh 
all  this,  by  means  of  their  intercourfe  with 
invifible  fpirits. .  What  ftrcngthens  their  au- 
thority is  their  being  the  only  phyficians,  an4 
all  their  medicines  being  adminifti^red  with 
great  oftentation  and  folemnity* 

The  hardftiips  that  fuperftition  leads  mei^ 
to  inflia  upon  themfelves  are  fometimes  very 

•  Beccaria  on  Crimes,  p.  54.         f  Vol.  i.  p.  97. 
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extraordinary.  Charlevoix  fays  *,  the  invita- 
tion to  hunt  the  bear  by  the  nations  of  Canada 
is  made  with  great  ceremony,  and  followed 
by  a  faft  of  ten  days  continuance;  during 
which  it  is  unlawful  to  tafte  fo  miuch  as  a 
drop  of  water;  yet  they  fing  the  whole  day 
through.  The  reafon  of  this  faft  is  to  inducp 
the  fpirit  to  difcover  the  place  where  a  great 
number  of  b<ars  may  be  found.  At  their  re- 
turn from  the  hunting,  the  firft  difh  ferved 
up  is  the  largeft  bear  that  has  been  killed,  and 
that  whole,  and  with  all  his  entrails.  He  h 
not  fo  mu6h  as  flayed,  they  being  fatisficd 
with  having  fin ged  off  the  hair.  This  feaft  is 
iacred  to  fome  genius,  whofe  indignation  they 
apprehend  (hould  they  leave  a  morfel  uneaten* 
They  muft  not  fo  much  as  leave  any  of  the 
broth  in  which  the  meat  has  been  boiled^ 
which  is  nothing  but  a  quantity  of  liquid 
fat ;  and  there  never  happens  a  feafl:  of  this 
fort,  but  fome  eat  themlelves  to  death,  and 
fcveral  fufFer  feverely- 

The  tortures  which  falfe  religion  makes 
men  inflid  upon  themfelves  and  others  aro 
dreadful  to  think  of.     To  this  account  we 

•  Travels,,  vol,  i.  p.  i8f . 

muft 
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muft  put  all  the  hunaaii  facrifices,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  burning  of  children  alive  in  ancient 
times,  And  of  women  with  their  dead  huf- 
bands  in  Indoflan  at  prefent.  In  this  country 
there  is  an  order  of  men  called  PaquirSj  or 
Jebgiesj  who  make  vows  of  poverty  and  celi- 
bacy, and  iti  order  to  obtain  favour  of  their 
god  Brama,  fufFer  the  moft  dreadful  tortures^ 
Some  ftand  for  years  on  one  foot,  with  their 
arms  tied  td  the  beam  of  a  hdufe,  or  the 
branch  of  a  tree^  till  their  arms  fettle  in  that 
pofture,  and  ever  after  becorne  ufelefs;  and 
fome  fit  in  the  fun  with  their  faces  looking 
upwards  till  they  are  indapable  of  altering  the 
pofition  of  their  heads.  Others,  it  is  faid, 
make  a  vow  never  to  fit  or  lie  down,  but  ei- 
ther walk  or  lean.  Accordingly,  a  rope  being 
tied  from  one  bough  of  a  tree  to  another,  a 
pillow,  or  quilt  is  laid  upon  it,  on  which  they 
lean.  But  thefe  are  faid  to  alter  their  pofture 
when  they  pray,  being  drawn  up  by  their 
heels  to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  their  head  hang- 
ing down  towards  the  earth,  as  unworthy  to 
look  up  to  heaven.  The  people,  in  all  thefc 
cafes,  make  a  merit  of  feeding  them.  Mn 
Grofe  fays  *,  that  a  Gentoo  was  near  perifli- 

•  Travds,  vol,  i.  p.  i88. 
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ing  with  thirft,  though  there  was  water 
enough  on  hoard,  becaufe  hfe  would  not  taft^ 
that  which  belonged  to  a  perfon  of  another 
religion. 

The  cruelties  of  thtf  Mexicans  to  their  pri* 
foners,  and  alfo  their  fcverities  to  themfelves^ 
exceed  all  that  we  know  of  in  modern  times* 
At  the  dedication  of  the  great  temple  at 
Mexico,  Clavigero  fays*,  there  were  fixty  or 
feventy  thoufand  human  facrifices.  The  ufual 
annual  amount  of  them  was  about  twenty 
thoufand* 

The  Mexicans,  being  accuftomed  to  the 
bloody  facrificcs  of  their  prifoners,  ihed  alfo 
much  of  their  own  blood.  It  makes  one  fhud- 
der,  fays  this  writer,  to  read  of  the  aufteri-- 
ties  they  excrcifed  on  themfelves,  either  in 
atonement  for  their  offences,  or  in  preparation 
for  their  feftivals.  Among  other  feverities, 
their  priefts  ufed  to  thruft  fharp  inftruments 
through  their  tongues.  Among  the  Tlafca-: 
lans  few  could  bear  the  feverities  of  their 
dreadful  annual  faft  -f . 

How  dreadful  the  power  of  religion  may  be 

*  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  5i88. 

when 
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when  condu£led  by  improper  hands,  may 
be  feen  in  the  horrid  exceiles  of  the  Ana« 
baptifts  in  Germany  about  the  time  of  the^ 
reformation  i  of  the  levellers  in  England  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  and  the  defperate  courage 
and  (hocking  cruelties  of  that  people  in  Afia, 
from  whom  we  borrow  the  term  ajfaffim 
Thcfe  people  were  fo  devoted  to  their  chief, 
that  they  cfteemed  it  glorious  to  die  at  his 
command,  and  would  cheerfully  engage  in 
any  undertaking  which  he  enjoined  them^ 
though  they  were  fure  to  fuffer  the  moft 
cruel  death  in  confequence  of  it.  By  the 
hands  of  thefe  aflaffins  fell  many  princes  and 
chiefs  of  the  chriftian  crufaders  in  the  holy 
wars)  and  no  precautions  could  be  efiefkual 
againft  their  attacks!  For  aliiiofl:  any  man 
may  command  the  life  of  another,  if  he  make 
no  difficulty  of  facrificing  his  own. 

The  evils  which  countries  have  fufFered  in 
confequence  of  the  mad  fuperftition  of  their 
magiftrates  are  endlefs  to  enumerate,  and  hor- 
rible to  think  of.  Above  eight  hundred  per- 
fons  were  burned  in  England  for  their  adher- 
ence to  the  proteftant  religion  in  queen  Ma- 
ry's reign ;  and  in  the  feveral  perfecutions  pro- 
moted by  Philip  II.  no  lefs  than  a  hundred 
4  thoufand 
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thoufknd  perfons  are  faid  to  have  periflied  by 
thfc  hand  of  the  executioner.  Philip  III.  from 
the  fame  principle,  drove  more  than  nine  hun«- 
dred  thoufand  Morifcoes  out  of  his  dominions 
by  one  edift,  with  fuch  circumftances  of  in* 
humanity  in  the  execution  of  it  as  Spaniards 
alone  could  exercife,  and  the  inquifition  alone 
approve.  This  inquifition,  as  fir  Jofiah  Child 
obferves,  has  contributed  more  to  depopulate- 
Spain  than  all  its  vafl  fettlements  in  the 
Indies. 

Voltaire  fays,  that  no  lefs  than  fifty  thou- 
fand families  quitted  France  in  the  fpace  of 
three  years  after  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of 
Nantes,  and  were  afterwards .  followed  by 
others  who  carried  their  arts,  manufadures, 
and  riches  with  them  into  foreign  countries. 
Thus  France  loft  about  five  hundred  thou* 
fand  inhabitants,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fpe- 
cie,  and,  what  is  Aill  more,  the  arts,  with 
which  their  enemies  enriched  themfelves. 
Holland  gained  officers  arid  foldiers.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
had  three  regiments  of  French  refugees. 

No  ftate  ever  fuffered  more  in  its  conftitu- 
tion  and  adminirtration  by  the  influence  of 
Migion  than  the  empire  of  Conftantinople, 

Vol.  II.  X  for 
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for  fome  centuries  before  its  final  diflblution. 
The  monks  interfered  with  all  public  bufi- 
nefsy  and  public  bufinefs  was  often  fhamefull/ 
negledled  for  the  fake  of  religion.  The  em- 
perors would  be  prefiding  in  councils,  where 
the  id  left  of  all  controverfies  were  difcufled, 
inftead  of  confulting  %bout  affairs  of  ftate  in 
'their  cabinet,  or  being  at  the  head  of  their  ar- 
mies in  the  field.  They  were  at  one  time  fb 
far  funk  in  fuperftition,  that  it  was  propofed 
to  Conftantine  Le  Barbu  to  take  his  two  bro- 
thers to  reign  along  with  him,  in  imitation  of 
the  Trinity. 

Thefe  evils,  and  particularly  thofe  arifiug 
from,  perfecution,  ought  certainly  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  when  we  make  an  eftimate 
of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  world  from 
chriftianity.  The  moft  illuftrious  examples 
of  toleration  are  certainly  not  to  be  found 
among  chriftians.  Mahometans  in  general  arc 
much  more  generous  in  their  fentiments  on 
that  head,  notwithftanding  their  religion  was 
indebted,  for  its  firft  propagation  and  extenfive 
fpread,  chiefly  to  the  fword.  But  this  dif- 
ference is  owing  to  the  greater  attachment 
which  chriftians  have  to  their  religion,  and 
jtheir  belief  of  the  importance  of  the  tenets  of 

it. 
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it.  If  Jenghis  Khan,  and  Timur  Bck  tole- 
rated all  religions  by  public  edi£):Sy  which  is 
certainly  much  to  their  honour;  it  muft  be 
confidered,  that  they  were  men  who  payed 
little  regard  to  religion  themfelves,and  thought 
the  various  modes  of  it  to  be  a  matter  of  very 
little  importance  to  the  world.  All  the  peo- 
ple in  the  eaft,  except  the  Mahometans,  be^ 
lieve  all  religions  to  be  in  themfelves  in- 
different. 

The  religion  of  the  Gentoos  is  the  moft 
tolerant  of  any.  They  think  that  a  diverfity 
of  worftiip  is  agreeable  to  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  they  refufe  to  admit  or  make  any 
converts.  With  all  their  religious  horror  at 
the  killing  of  an  ox,  they  have  no  averfion  to 
others  who  do  it. 

The  Mahometans,  though  they  do  not  per- 
fecute  to  death,  yet  conceive  the  greateft  ab- 
horrence of  other  religions.  It  is  early  inpul- 
cated  on  their  children,  who  are^  taught  tq 
call  unbelievers  by  the  moft  opprobrious  names. 
Take  the  moft  miferable  Turk,  fays  fir  James 
Porter  ♦,  dependent  on  a  chriftian,  one  who 
lives  by  him,  and  ftarvcs  without  him;  let 

♦  Obfcrvations,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

X  2  the 


the  chriftian  require  of  him  the  fduiatum  of 
Peace y  ox  peace  he  with  you y  he  would  fboner 
die  than  give  it«  He  would  think  himfelf 
abominated  by  God.  The  moft  they  dare 
fay^  and  many  think  it  faying  Coo  much,  is 
gw>d  be  with  you. 

It  is  not,  however,  doing  thi&  argument 
juftice  to  fuppofe  that  there  was  nothing  like 
perfecution  among  the  ancients.  Laws  againft 
external  fuperftition  were  of  old  (landing,  and 
very  fevere  among  the  Romans,  though,  in 
geperal,  they  were  not  rigoroufly  executed^ 
Immediately  after  the  conqueft  of  Gaul,  they 
forbad  any  of  the  natives,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  be  initiated  into  the  religion  of  the  Druids. 
In  Greece  too  a  conformity  to  the  eftaUilhed 
religion,  and  even  a  refped  for  the  moft  ridi- 
culous traditions  belonging  to  it  (fuch  as  the 
magiilrates  tbemfelves,  in  the  enlightened 
ages  of  Greece,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
Wlieved)  were  enforced  by  fevere  civil  penal- 
ties. Stilpo  was  banifhed  by  the  council  of 
Areopagus  for  afiirmkig  that  the  Minerva  in 
the  citadel  was  not  a  divinity,  but  the  work- 
man (hip  of  Phidias  the  fculptor* 

It  is  obfervable  in  the  hiftory  of  perfecution^ 
that  it  is  always  the  moO:  violent  between 
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fedts  which  are  the  moft  nearly  related.  The 
greater  is  their  agreement,  the  more  ftriking 
are  the  few  points  in  which  they  differ ;  and 
the  more  do  thofe  parties  which  approach 
near,  and  yet  cannot  unite,  interfere  with 
one  another.  In  Perfia,  all  religions  are  tole- 
rated except  the  fed  of  Omar.  The  Jews 
were  fpared  in  queen  Mary's  perfecution  of 
the  protefl^antSy  and  are  to  this  day  tolerated 
in  Rome,  and  many  popifh  countries. 

A  perfecution  that  is  tolerably  moderate, 
either  in  time  or  degree,  is  certainly  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  any  religion  ;  accord- 
ifiPg  to  the  old  maxim,  that  **  the  blood  of  the 
•*  martyrs  is  the  feed  of  the  church;"  but' 
the  fmall  number  of  proteftants  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  fince  the  ereftion  of  the  inquifition, 
proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that  long  and  great 
hardfhips  are  capable  of  exterminating  a  reli- 
gion. However,  in  general,  as  Voltaire  fays, 
pditicians  would  fiftd  that  the  fureft  method 
of  exterminating  religion  is  by  rewards,  and 
not  by  punifliments,  to  make  men  forget  it, 
and  not  to  think  of  it. 

In  all  governments,  I  believe,  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  general  regard  to  reli- 
gion, to  enforce  the  obligation  of  truth ;  men 
X  3  being 
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being  required  to  make  a  folemn  appeal  to 
God  J  or  other  invifiblc  powers,  with  an  im- 
plied imprecation  upon  themfelves  if  they  fal- 
fified.  This  praftice  may  have  fuited  pretty 
well  with  a  barbarous  and  fuperftitious  age,  but 
it  is  now  found  to  be  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniences. Oaths  are  fo  multiplied  in  fomc 
countries,  and  required  in  cafes  in  which  the 
temptation  to  violate  them  is  fo  great,  that 
the  reverence  due  to  them  is  much  declined, 
and  with  that  a  refpeft  for  religion  and  mo- 
rality in  general,  which  makes  the  oath  itfelf 
of  little  efFeft ;  fo  that  the  interefts,  both  of 
religion  and  of  government,  are  injured  by  this 
connexion. 

Much  better  were  it  for  civil  governments 
to  content  themfelves  with  enforcing  the  obli- 
gation of  truth  by  fuch  penalties  as  are  ufed 
on  other  occafions,  and  to  punifli  all  falfe  affir- 
mations before  a  magiftrate  as  they  now  do 
perjury.  But,  in  many  cafes,  there  can  be 
no  occafion  to  compel  any  perfon  to  make  a 
declaration  refpefting  himfelf,  or  his  conduft, 
as  it  might  be  fufficient  to  punifh  him  when 
it  could  be  proved  that  he  was  guilty  of  any 
violation  of  the  laws.  Oaths  of  allegiance  are 
unneceffary  when  the  punifliment  of  treafbn 

is 
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is  fevere,  and  the  courts  of  juftice  are  open  to 
accufations. 

In  this  country  we  lofe  the  benefit  of  the 
fblemn  affirmation  of  the  quakers  in  crimi- 
nal cafes,  when  no  man  would  doubt  the  va- 
lue of  it. 

The  oaths  taken  by  kings  at  their  inaugu- 
ration are  as  inconvenient,  and  therefore  as 
improper,  as  thofe  that  are  adminiftered  to  the 
fubjedls;  and,  like  other  perfbns,  fovereigns 
have  had  recourfe  to  veryglame  expedients  in 
order  to  evade  them.  The  kings  of  France, 
at  their  coronation,  fwear  to  exterminate  here- 
tics. But  though  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV. 
took  this  oath,  they  declared  that  it  did  not 
include  the  protcftants,  though  they  were  the 
only  heretics  in  the  kingdom  *• 

In  confidering  the  advantages  or  difadvan- 
tages  of  religion  in  a  ftate,  the  fuitablenefs  of 
the  mode  of  religion  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment Ihould  be  attended  to.  A  religion  which 
has  no  vifible  head  agrees  heft  with  that  fpirit 
of  liberty  and  independence  which  prevails  in 
the  north  of  Europe ;  though  the  maxim  of 
king  James,   No  Bijhop  no  King^  is  by  no 

♦  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  i8z. 

X  4  mean^ 
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means  univerfaliy  true.  Superftitlon  is  rather 
favourable  to  monarchical  power.  But  en- 
thufiafm  is  obferved  to  be  an  enemy  to  all 
power  in  the  hands  either  of  civil  magiftrates, 
or  ecclefiaftical  perfons.  The  independents 
joined  the  deifts  in  favour  of  a  republic  dur- 
ing the  civii  wars  in  England;  and  the  qua- 
kers,  the  moft  enthufiaftic  of  all  the  fefts 
that  ever  arofe  among  chriftians,  have  no 
priefts  at  all,  and  arc  likewife  thought  to  fa- 
vour an  equal  republic. 

The  enormous  rife  of  the  papal  power  is 
an  amazing  example  of  the  encroachments  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  upon  the  civil  authority,  and 
furniflies  a  warning  to  all  civil  magiftrates  te 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  fb  infidious  and 
dangerous  a  rival.  The  rife,  progrefs,  and 
declenfion  of  this  power  make  a  moft  import- 
ant arid  intcrcfting  objeft  of  attention  for  many 
centuries.  And  this  is  fo  far  from  being  fo- 
reign to  civil  hiftory,  that  it  is  the  principal 
and  almoft  the  only  fubjeft  of  it.  A  little 
before  the  reformation,  the  clergy  had  en- 
grofled  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  lands  of 
:all  chriftian  countries ;  and  the  popes,  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  various  fraternities  of  monks 
in  every  kingdom,  who  were  immediately  de- 
pendent 
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pendent  upon  themfelves,  had  often  equal 
power,  even  in  temporal  things,  with  tho 
lawful  fovereign,  and  fometimes  fuperion 
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Q/T  fhi/  lEJlablijhments  of  Religion,  fti/ies^ 
Statutes  of  Mortmain.  The  Influence  ofPbi^ 
lofopby  on  civil  Affairs.  The  Infuence  of  the 
different  SeBs  pf  the  Greek  Philofopby  upon 
State/men  and  their  Meafures  in  ancient, 
Hiftory. 

The  care  which  civil  governors  have 
thought  themfelves  bound  to  take  of  the  in- 
tercft  of  religion,  though  it  has  been  produc- 
tive of  fomc  good,  has  be«a  the  Iburce  of 
much  and  lading  evil  in  ftates.  Naturally 
there  can  be  no  more  connexion  between  civil 
government  and  religion^  than  between  the  for- 
mer and  any  thing  elfe  that  depends  upon  opi^ 
nionj  lefs  than  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy,  or 
medicine.  Becaufe  thefe  refpe^l  the  prefent 
life,  with  which  civil  governors  have  to  do; 
whereas  religion  refpefts  the  life  to  come, 
with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

Civil 
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Civil  governors  in  general  arc  fo  educated, 
that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  they  can  be  able  to 
decide  concerning  religious  truth,  or  be  the 
beft  judges  who  are  qualified  to  decide  con- 
cerning it*.  But  the  principal  fufferer  by 
this  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  ftate 
is  religion  itfelf,  that  is,  the  members  of  fo- 
cicty,  as  profeflbrs  of  religion,  and  deriving 
advantages  from  it.  For  when  it  is  thus 
guarded  by  the  ftate,  if  it  be  faulty,  or  want 
reformation,  it  muft  long  continue  fo.  The 
profeflbrs  of  it,  being  interefted  in  its  fupport, 
will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent 
any  alteration,  though  it  fhould  be  ever  fb 
much  wanted* 

Accordingly,  it  was  never  known  that  any 

*  It  may  be  faid  that,  though  the  king,  and  the  members 
of  parliament,  be  not  themfelves  theologians,  they  can  call 
in  the  affiftance  of  thofe  who  are*  But  by  what  Irghts  muft 
they  judge,  who  are  the  moft  proper  to  advife  themi 
"  The  fcience  of  another,'*  fays  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  "  may  aflift  our  knowledge ;  but  can 
^*  never  fupply  the  want  of  it.  For  it  is  impoffible  to  judge 
*'  rightly  through  another,  of  that  of  which  we  cannot  judge 
^  by  ourfelves.'*  If  any  religion  be  already  eftabliihed,  the 
governors  of  a  country  will  of  courfe  advife  with  the  friends 
of  it,  and  others  who  are  interefted  in  its  fupport.  But 
they  will  never  in  this  way  be  led  to  reform  any  great 
abufes. 

reformation 
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reformation  of  chriftian  eftablifliments  arofe 
from  the  body  of  the  clergy,  but  their  whole 
weight  was  always  oppofed  to  it.  Single  per- 
fons  havibg  conceived  ideas  of  reformation, 
have  recommended  their  opinions  to  others, 
and  thus  by  degrees  the  great  body  of  the 
common  people  have  been  gained  over,  and  at 
length  the  civil  governors  have  found  the  call 
for  reformation  fo  loud,  that  they  have  thought 
it  prudent  to  comply  with  it.  The  clergy 
have  then  turned  with  the  court,  and  have 
become  (as  from  their  intereft  it  might  be 
expeftcd  they  would)  as  zealous  for  the  new 
ftate  of  things,  as  they  had  been  for  the  old. 

Thefe  fa€ls  are  too  evident  to  be  denied ; 
and  yet  the  intereft  of  the  clergy,  arifing  from 
their  emoluments,  and  that  of  the  magiftrate, 
arifing  from  his  wi{h  to  keep  things  quiet, 
and  alfo  the  intereft  that  many  of  the  laity 
have  in  the  fupport  of  ecclefiaftical  eftablifti- 
ments,  which  is  various  and  complicated,  ftill 
blind  the  minds  of  many,  and  contribute  to 
keep  things  as  they  are,  in  the  moH  enlight- 
ened countries  in  Europe. 

It  is  alleged  in  favour  of  thefe  eftablifti- 
ments,  that  religion  has  an  influence  on  the 
condud  of  men  in  this  life.    No  doubt  it  has, 

5  as 
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as  it  conneds  the  hopes  of  a  future  life  with 
good  behaviour  in  this.  But  this  is  done  in 
all  fe£ls  of  chriftians,  and  as  much  in  thofe 
which  are  reprobated  by  the  ftate,  as  thofe 
which  are  encouraged  by  it.  ^  Befides,  if  this 
was  the  true  caufe  of  attachment  to  chriftian 
eftabliihments,  the  friends  of  them  would 
be  much  more  jealous  of  unbelievers  than 
they  are  of  ferries,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  cafe. 

It  is  alfo  &id,  that  the  fubje£t  c^  religion 
is  fo  interefting  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
that  if  government  did  not  interfere,  the  con* 
tention  about  it  would  be  fo  violent,  that  the 
public  peace  could  not  be  prcferved.  But 
thefe  contentions  are  much  increafcd  by  the 
favour  ihown  to  one  mode  of  religion,  and  the 
©pprobium  which  is  confequently  thrown  on 
the  reft ;  and  where  temporal  intereft  is  not 
concerned,  mere  opinims  will  not  occafion  any 
differences  at  which  government  need  to  be 
alarmed.  Chriftianity  fubfifted  without  any 
favour  from  the  governing  powers  for  about 
three  hundred  years;  and  there  is  no  place 
where  there  are  more  forms  of  religion  openly 
profeiled,  and  without  the  eftablifliment  of 
any  of  them,  than  Pennlylvania,  and  other 
4  provinces 


provinces  of  North  America  at  this  day ;  and 
there  is  no  profpcft  of  this  circumftance  be* 
ing  attended  with  any  danger  to  the  ftate.^ 

By  undertaking  the  care  of  religion,  the 
ftate  has  taken  upon  itfelf  a  great,  a  danger* 
ous,  and  an  unneceflary  burthen,  and  from 
its  jealoufy  of  fcftaries,  often  deprives  icfelf 
of  the  fervices  of  its  heft  and  ablefl  fubjeds ; 
and  at  fome  times  it  has  been  induced  to  per- 
fecute  and  deftroy  them,  becaufe  if  they  were 
left  alive,  it  was  apprehended  their  principles 
might  fpread,  to  the  endangering  of  the  efta- 
bliihment. 

The  good  fenfe  of  modern  times,  though 
it  has  not  proceeded  fb  far  as  to  produce  a  ge- 
neral convidion  of  the  inexpediency  of  church 
eftablifiiments,  has  (hown  the  folly  of  prr/e-» 
cut  ion  J  and  has  produced  a  toleration  of  reli« 
gion,.  more  or  lefs  complete.  It  is  more  im- 
perfeft  in  this  country  than  in  moft  others, 
even  the  catholic  ones,  becaufe  in  them  pro- 
teftants  may  be  admitted  to  fuch  offices  of 
truft  and  power  as  they  are  excluded  from 
in  this.  One  would  think  that  chriftian  go- 
vernments might  content .  themfelves  with 
eftabliftiing  the  chriftian  religion  in  general, 
M'ithout  confining  themfelves  to  any  parti- 
cular 
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cular  mode  of  it.  But  fo  far  is  this  from 
being  the  cafe,  that  by  the  prefent  laws  of 
this  country,  a  man  who  denies  the  dodrine 
of  the  trinity,  which  has  no  more  imaginable 
connexion  with  the  good  of  the  ilate  than 
the  dodrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  is  deemed  a 
blafphemer,  and  fentenced  to  fufier  confifca- 
tion  of  goods  and  imprifonment. 

In  this  country  the  care  which  the  govern- 
ment takes  of  religion  extends  itfelf  to  the 
bufinefs  of  education^  confining  the  univerfi- 
ties,  which  are  fupportcd  by  the  national 
funds,  to  the  education  of  the  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  rigoroufly  exclud- 
ing all  feftaries,  either  by  requiring  fubicrip- 
tion  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  at  the  time  of 
matriculation,  or  obliging  the  ftudents  to  at- 
tend the  fervice  of  the  eftabliftied  church, 
and  to  declare  that  they  are  bona  fide  members 
of  it. 

In  all  other  countries,  the  eftabliflied  reli- 
gion is  that  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and 
the  writers  in  defence  of  it  vindicate  it  on  this 
principle,  viz.  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the 
majority,  whatever  that  be.  But  in  Ireland 
we  have  a  moft  remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule.     There  the  eftabliflied  religion  is  not 

that 
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that  of  the  majority,  but  of  a  fmall  minority 
of  the  people,  perhaps  not  more  than  that  of 
one  in  t^n  of  the  inhabitants.  That  fo  fla- 
grant an  abufe  of  power  fliould  exift,  and  un- 
der a  government  pretending  to  juftice,  and 
even  to  liberality^  is  barely  credible.  Yet 
ever  fince  the  reformation  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England  have  kept  pofleffion  of  the 
tithes  of  the  whole  ifland,  when  they  have 
long  defpaired  of  bringing  the  people  over  to 
that  religion  for  which  they  pay  fo  dear. 

The  moft  equitable  eftabVifliment  of  chrif- 
tianity  (which  is  far  from  wanting  any  fuch 
fupport)  would  be  to  oblige  every  perfon  to 
pay  a  certain  proportion  of  his  income  to  the 
maintenance  of  it,  but  leave  it  tq  himfelf  to 
determine  the  mode,  and  to  let  his  contribu- 
tion be  given  to  that  minifter  whom  he  apt 
proves.  This  has  long  been  the  cuftom  in 
fome  parts  of  North  America,  and  no  incon- 
venience whatever  hasarifen  from  it. 

But  the  chief  inconvenience  which  is  to  be 
expefted  from  thefe  civil  eftablifliments  of 
chriftianity,  will  be, found  when  the  refor- 
mation of  abufes  in  them  can  be  deferred  no 
longer.  What  convulfions  in  ftates  were  pro- 
duced at  the  time  of  the  reformatbn^  froni 

the 
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fhc  obftiniCy  of  the  cotrt  of  Rome,  and  tbeir 
refufing  to  alter  any  thifng,  though  the  abufes 
were  ever  (b  manifeft?  In  thefe  cafes  fb  many 
interefts  are  involved^  that  though  all  May 
Wifh  for  fome  change,  they  may  not  be  able 
to  agree  where  to  begin.  Happy  w'ould  a 
ienfible  minifter  of  ftate  think  himfelf,  if  he 
could  get  rid  of  fuch  an  incumbrance ;  but  he 
may  not  know  how  to  do  it.  And  thus  the 
evil  which  in  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  will 
every  day  become  more  manifeft,  and  which 
muft  in  the  end  be  redreifed,  is  continued 
from  year  to  year,  till  that  which  might  have 
been  done  by  degrees,  and  without  violence, 
muft  be  done  at  once,  and  with  violence.  For 
the  confequences  of  this  the  rigid  abettors  of 
fuch  eftablifhments  are  anfwerable. 

The  mode  by  which  chriftianity  is  fup- 
ported  in  this  and  fome  other  countries,  viz. 
by  titbes,  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  fruits  of  the 
ground^  is  peculiarly  burthenfome  to  the , 
country,  and  in  other  refpc6ts  highly  inexpe- 
dient. Confidering  that  the  clergy  do  not 
contribute  to  the  expence  of  raifing  the  pro- 1 
duce,  the  tenth  is  in  fome  cafes  half  the  va- 1 
lue  of  an  eftate.  The  farmer,  or  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land,  knowing  that  he  mufl 

pay 
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pay  ib  great  a  proportion  of  his  produce,  is 
difcouraged  from  expenfive  culture,  naturally 
grudging  the  benefit  which  another  muft  de- 
rive from  it. 

Upon  the  rents  of  rich  lands  the  tithes. 
Dr.  Smith  fays  *,  may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of 
no  more  than  one-fifth  part,  or  four  (hillings 
in  the  pound  ;  *  whereas  upon  that  of  poorer 
lands  it  may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of  one-half, 
or  of  ten  fhillings  in  the  pound. 

We  are  told  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  that 
in  France  the  clergy  enjoy  near  one- fifth  part 
of  the  property  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1755  the  whole  re- 

fj;     venue  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  including 

J    their  glebe,  or  church  lands,  and  the  rents 

of  their  dwellihg-houfes,  amounted  only  to 

L.    lixty-eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and  four- 

•j    teen  pounds;   fo  that.  Dr.  Smith  fays,  the 

\  ^|j,    whole  expence  of  the  church,  including  occa- 

.[j{    (ional  buildings  and  repairs,  cannot  well  be  fup- 

pofed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five  thoufand 

^    pounds  a  year;  and  he  fays  the  moft  opulent 

,.    church  in  chriflendom  does  not  better  main- 

tain  the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of 

'  P  ♦  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol,  iii.  p.  275. 

^^^        Vol.  II.  y'  devotion, 

pay  • 
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derotion,  the  fpirit  of  order,  regularity,  and 
auftere  morals.  In  the  great  bodj  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  this  very  poorly  endowed  church* 
He  likewife  fays,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
proteftant  churches  in  Switzerland,  which  in 
general  are  not  better  endowed  than  the 
.  church  of  Scotland,  produce  thefe  effefts  in  a 
flill  higher  degree  *.  I  will  venture,  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  all  thefe  effeds,  as  far  as^ 
they  are  defirable,  are  produced  in  a  yet  iiigher 
degree  in  the  congregations  of  Diflenter^ 
in  this  country,  who  have  no  eftaUifliment 
at  all,  beiides  being  attended  with  other  ad-* 
vantages  which  are  neceffarily  excluded  by 
eftablifhments.  I  mean  particularly  the  gra- 
'duai  and  eafy  progrefs  of  truth,  ajid  the  fpread 
of  rational  religion. 

To  the  whole  ftate  tithes  might  be  a  kind 
of  tax  not  extremely  inconvenient,  as,  toge-* 
ther  with  having  an  intereft  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  it  would  be  able  to  give 
efFedual  attention  to  the  bufinefs,  and  pro- 
mote it;  whereas  clergymen,  though  inte- 
refted  in  the  payment  of  the  tithes,  can  fel- 
dom  do  any  thing  towards  promoting  the 
railing  of  the  produce  that  muft  fupply  them.. 

f  Wealth  of  Nations,  voL  iiu  p.  ijjS. 

4  Alfo^ 


Alfo,  differences  between  the  clergy  and 
the  people  are  the  unavoidable  confequence  of 
this  mode  of  fupporting  religion,  and  this 
muft  greatly  lelTen  the  influence  of  their  in- 
ftru£lions*  In  Holland  the  minifters  are  paid 
frooi  the  funds  of  the  ftate*  This  the  Eng* 
Ji(h  clergy  objedl:  to,  as  liable  to  become  of 
lefs  value  by  the  finking  of  the  value  of  mo- 
ney* But  if  this  (hould  be  found  infufficient, 
their  falaries  may  from  time  to  time  be  aug*» 
mented;  and  what  greater  fecurity  for  their 
maintenance  oug&t  the  clergy  to  require,  than 
that  of  thofe  taxes,  from  which  all  other  ofE* 
cers,  civil  and  military,  receive  their  wages. 

As  the  clergy  are  a  body  that  never  dies^ 
their  accumulation  of  wealth  ought  to  he 
checked  by  ftatutes  of  mortmain.  In  Caftile 
the  clergy  have  feized  every  thing;  but  in 
Arragon,  where  there  is  fomething  like  an 
a£t  of  mortmain,  they  have  acquired  little, 
and  in  France  lefs  flilL 

Rich  eflablifhments  of  religion  are  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  chriftianity.  There  are 
more  bopzes  of  Tao-fee,  and  of  Lama,  in 
Peking,  than  there  are  ecclefiaflics  and  monks 
in  Paris.  There  are  more  than  fix  thoufand 
bonzcries  in  the  city  and  diftridl  of  Peking 

Y  2  alone. 
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alone,  and  many  of  thefe  buildings  in  China 
are  richer,  and  more  magnificent^  than  the 
moft  celebrated  abbeys  in  Europe  *.  There 
could  not  be  lefs  than  a  million  of  priefls  in 
the  empire  of  Mexico  'f. 

Philofophyj  and  the  various  modes  and  te- 
nets of  it,  are  not  to  be  wholly  overlooked, 
while  we  are  attending  to  thofe  things  which 
have  an  influence  upon  the  happinefs  of  fo- 
ciety.  The  power  of  philofophy,  though  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  of  religion,  has  yet,  in 
many  inftances,  appeared  to  be  very  confider* 
able.  The  Indian  philofophers  choofing  to 
throw  themfelves  into  the  fire  as  the  univerfal 
purifier,  inftead  of  dying  a  natural  death ; 
and  Calanus,  agreeable  to  their  cuftoms,  burn- 
ing himfelf  with  great  compofure  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  may  perhaps 
be  afcribed  to  religious  confiderations,  and 
certain  expeftations  after  death.  The  fame 
may  perhaps  alfo  be  faid  of  the  efFeds  of  the 
doctrine  of  Metempfychofis,  which  is  given 
by  Montefquieu  as  the  reafon  why  there  are 
few  murders  in  India,  and  alfo  for  the  re- 
markable care  which  is^  obfervable  in  the  fame 

*  Memoires  fur  les  Chinois,  vol.  iv.  p.  317. 
f  Clavigero,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

people 
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people  for  the  ox,  a  creature  very  neceflary  in 
that  country,  and  which  multiplies  very  flowly 
there. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
a  tafte  for  philofophy,  and  fcience  of  any  kind, 
tends  to  foften  and  humanize  the  temper,  by 
providing  the  mind  with  other  and  more 
agreeable  objefts  of  purfuit  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  grofler  appetites.  It  is  this  which 
in  all  ages  has  diAinguiihed  civilized  nations 
from  thofe  which  are  uncivilized,  and  muft 
certainly  be  allowed  to  put  in  a  juft  claim, 
along  with  the  chriftian  religion,  for  a  (hare 
in  producing  the  fuperior  humanity  of  modern 
times,  Jn  China  it  had  fojr  many  ages  pro- 
duced nelrly  the  fame  effect,  without  any  fo- 
reign aid.  All  the  ancients,  Plato,  Ariftotle, 
Theophraftvis,  piutarch,  and  Polybius,  re* 
prefent  niufic  ?s  abfojutely  neceflary  in  a  ftate^ 
The  ftates  of  Greece,  difdaining  mechanic 
?rts,  and  employed  in  wreftling  and  martial 
exercifes,  would  have  been  abfolutely  fierce 
and  brutal,  without  fomething  of  that  nature 
to  foften  the  niind.  The  fine  arts  ferve  as  a 
medium  between  fcientifical  fpegulation  and 
bodily  exercifes  and  gratifications. 

philofophy  entered  not  a  little  into  the  fe-* 
Y  3  crct 
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cret  fpriags  and  caufes  of  a£lion  in  fome  very 
critical  periods  of  the  Grecian,  and  particu* 
larly  of  the  Roman  Hiftory,  by  influencing 
the  temper  and  conduA  of  fditae  of  the  princi- 
pal a£lors  in  thofe  times.  It  is  probable  that 
if  Brutus  had  not  been  a  Stoic,  he  would 
not  have  entered  fo  unfeelingly  into  the  con- 
fpiracy  againft  Caefar  his  bciiefafton  The 
Stoic  philofophy  made  men  defpife  life,  and 
difpofed  them  to  kill  themfclves.  The  dif- 
grace  of  being  triumphed  over  made  Cato  and 
Brutus  eafily  prefer  death  to  it,  as  more  con- 
fiftent  with  their  dignity  and  honour. 

By  this  philofophy,  fays  Montefquieu,  arc 
made  excellent  citizens,  great  n^n,  and  great 
emperors.  Where,  fays  he,  (hall  we  find 
fuch  men  as  the  Autonines  ?  In  their  time  the 
Stoic  philofophy  prevailed  much  at  Rome. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Epicurean  philofophy 
contributed  much  to  corrupt  the  morals,  and 
break  the  manly  fpirit  of  the  Romans.  Fabri* 
cius  hearing  Cyneas  difcourfing  about  this  phi» 
lofophy  at  the  table  of  king  Pyrrhus,  cried 
out,  May  our  enemies  have  thofe  notions. 
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LECTURE    LVIIL 

Of  the  Pofmloufnefs  of  Nations,  ^be  Influence 
of  good  Laws  and  Government.  Eajy  Na- 
turalization. What  Uje  of  Land  will  enable 
the  People  to  fubfft  in  the  greatefi  Numbers 
upon  it.  Circumjiances  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  Populoufnefs  if  ancient  Nations.  How 
^rade  and  Commerce  make  a  Nation  populous. 
Equal  Diviflon  of  Lands.  Ufe  of  Machines. 
Of  large  and  /mall  Farms^  and  enclofing 
Commons. 

We  have  now  been  taking  a  view  of  the 
principal  cifcumftances  which  contribute  to 
the  flourilhing  and  happy  ftatc  of  fociety,  I 
come  in  the  next  place  to  direft  your  atten- 
tion to  thofe  objeds  which  tend  to  make  a 
nation  populous. 

The  moft  important  obfervation  upon  this 
fubjedk  is,  that  the  ftate  the  moft  favourable 
to  ^pfdpuloufnefs,  is  that  in  which  there  is  a 
concurrence  of  thofe  circumftances  which 
render  a  nation  happy.  All  living  creatures 
abound  moft  in  thofe  places  in  which  they 
can  find  the   moft  plentiful  and  eafy  fub- 

Y  4  fiftencc. 
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liftence.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  where 
men  are  governed  by  good  and  equal  laws,  ia 
which  agriculture,  commerce,  ^nd .  the  arts„ 
are  favoured,  and  by  the  exercifc  of  which 
they  can  get  an  eafy  fubfiftence,  they  arc  en* 
couraged  to  enter  into  thofe  connexions  which 
are  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  their  fpe- 
cies.  This  is  the  reafon  why  infant  colonies 
generally  increafe  fo  much  fafter  than  their 
mother  country. 

Befides,  foreigners,  and  particularly  inge-i 
nious  foreigners,  will  flock  to  thofe  countries 
which  are  well  governed,  and  where  they 
can  eafily  maintain  themfelves  and  their  fami- 
lies. And  this  inlet  to  a  multitude  of  inhabi- 
tants ought  by  no  means  to  be  flighted  by  a 
wife  magifl:racy,  but  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
by  making  naturalization  as  eafy  as  poflible  ; 
though  it  be  acknowledged  to  be  more  defir- 
able  to  fee  a  people  increafe  fron:i  theaifclves, 
by  the  fole  influence  of  2,  good  internal  con- 
flitufion,  without  the  aid  of  foreign  refources. 
The  attachment  of  natives  to  a  country  may 
be  more  depended  upon  tha,n  that  of  foreign-^ 
ers,  who  may  be  as  eafily  induced  to  leave  u$, 
as  they  were  to  come  among  us. 

If  a  people  live  upon  the  produce  of  their 

own 
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own  foil  (and  it  is  not*  perhaps  defirable  for  a 
country  to  be  more  populous  than  that  would 
admit  of)  they  will  be  able  to  fubfift  in  greater 
numbers  if  they  confume  the  produce  them- 
ielves,  than  if  they  live  upon  cattle,  which 
confume  the  produce  firft ;  that  is,  more  will 
fubfift  by  mere  agriculture,  than  by  grazing : 
And  more  will  fubfift  by  grazing  (that  is,  by 
promoting  the  growth  of  vegetables,  in  order 
to  feed  tame  cattle)  than  could  fubfift  upon 
wild  cattle  roaming  at  large,  in  a  country 
ypon  which  no  cultivation  is  beftowed.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  thofe  parts  of  North 
America  in  which  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly 
by  hunting  are  very  thinly  peopled. 

Thefe  circunaftances  may  be  fo  much  de^^ 
fended  upon,  that  if  we  only  know  the  tfizn^ 
ner  of  life  of  any  ancient  or  modern  people,^ 
we  cannot  be  very  far  impofed  upon  by  ac- 
counts of  their  pqpuloufnefs.  Thus  we  can 
never  think  that  the  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many were  near  fo  populous  in  ancient  times 
as  they  are  at  prefent,  though  they  no  longer 
fend  forth  thpfe  fwarms  of  people  upon  the 
foqthern  parts  of  Europe,  which  niade  them 
b^  called  the  tiQrthern  hive ;  when  we  have 

the 
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the  tcftimcMiy  of  all  antiquity,  that  the  coun- 
try was  altnoft  one  continued  wood,  and  that 
the  people  lived  chiefly  by  feeding  cattle ;  or 
if  they  did  live  in  part  upon  vegetables,  it  is 
allowed  that  the  knowledge  of  agriculture 
was  very  low,  and  therefore  they  could  raife 
but  little  from  the  ground  in  comparifbn  of 
what  the  inhabitants  do  now.  Nor  is  it  poi^ 
fible  to  believe  there  ever  (hould  have  been 
four  niillions  of  people  in  Cuba,  the  greateft 
part  of  whom  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have 
roaflacred,  when  the  face  of  the  country 
never  had  the  appearance  of  being  fufHciently 
cultivated  for  that  purpofe. 

In  a  country  fully  peopled,  as  few  horfes, 
or  other  beafls  of  burden,  will  be  ufed  as  pof* 
fible,  becaufe  if  the  labour  can  be  done  by 
men,  there  will  be  fb  many,  that  it  will  be 
worth  their  while  to  do  it  rather  than  want 
fubfiftence.  By  this  means  the  population  of 
^any  country  may  be  prodigioufly  increafed, 
as  more  land  is  wanted  to  maintain  a  horfe 
than  a  man.  In  China  men  may  be  faid  to 
have  almofl  eaten  out  the  horfes,  fo  that  it  is 
^uflomary  to  be  carried  along  the  high  roads 
to  the  greal;efl  diftances  by  men.  The  inge- 
nuity 
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nuitj  of  men  alfo  enables  them  to  do  mor6 
labour  by  machines,  and  lefs  by  horfes,  con-* 
tinually. 

Of  vegetables,  the  cultivation  of  rice  feems 
to  be  the  moft  favourable  to  population.  It 
employs  a  great  number  of  men,  and  hardly 
any  part  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  horfes. 
It  is  faid,  however,  that  more  ftill  may  fub«* 
iift  on  potatoes,  Hume  fays,  that  a  country 
whofe  foil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  vines  will 
be  more  populous  than  one  which  produces 
only  corn;  but  then  it  ought  to  be  confidered, 
that  the  people  cannot  live  upon  their  vines. 
This  cafe,  therefore,  ought  to  be  regarded  in 
the  fame  light  as  that  in  which  manufactures, 
trade,  and  commerce,  tend  to  make  a  country 
populous.  They  draw  a  great  number  of 
people  together,  to  live  in  one  place,  but 
their  fubfiftence  muft  be  brought  from  other 
places,  and  confequently  be  fomewhat  pre- 
carious; as  being  dependent  upon  thofe  places.  ^ 
^  While  both  thofe  places  are  under  the  fame 
government,  the  inconvenience  is  nothing,  as 
that  Middlefex  ihould  be  more  populous  than 
any  other  county  in  England,  and  not  able 
ta  maintain  its  inhabitants;  but  when  they 

arc 
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are  under  different  governments,  it  is  poflibla 
the  inconvenience  may  fome  time  or  other  bo 
felt.  Where  the  fea  fupplies  people  with 
food,  they  may  fubfift  in  the  greateft  num- 
bers in  any  given  fpace. 

A  nearly  equal  divifion  of  lands,  and  thofc: 
divifions  fmall,  greatly  favours  population.  la 
this  cafe,  a  family  will  raife  only  neceffaries^^ 
being  obliged  to  make  the  moft  of  their  little 
fpot  of  ground  for  their  immediate  fubliftence. 
This  circumftance  contributed  greatly  to  tho 
extreme  populoufnefs  of  feveral  of  the  Gre- 
cian republics,  and  of  Rome  in  the  earliefl 
times.  Where  large  portions  of  land  are  in 
the  poffcflion  of  a  few,  no  more  hands  will 
be  kept  upon  them  than  are  fufficient  to  reap 
the  produce.  Moreover,  that  produce  will 
coniift  very  much  of  fuperfluities,  which  coun 
tribute  little  to  real  nourifliment;  or,  whicl^ 
i^  much  worfe,  will  be  exchanged  fpr  fuper-t 
fluities  raifed  in  other  countries, 

This  is  the  only  cafe  in  which  machines, 
as  mills,  ploughs,  and  all  contrivances  to  fa-- 
Cilitate  the  pradtice  of  hulbandry,  fo  as  to  get 
the  fame  labour  performed  by  fewer  hands, 
are  hurtful  to  population.    For  by  thefe  helps 

a  perfon 
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a  perfon  of  a  large  cftatc  wiU  be  able  to  reap 
the  full  produce  of  his  lands,  with  the  ex- 
pence  of  few  men  upon  them/ 

But  thefe  machines,  and  this  more  perfedl. 
method  of  hufbandry,  is  no  evil  to  be  com- 
plained of,  if  the  produce  of  the  lands,  thus 
eafily  reaped,  be  difpofed  of  to  purchafe  fu- 
perfluities  raifed  at  home ;  efpecially  if  thofe 
fuperfluities  confift  not  of  eatables.  For  then 
the  lands  yield  their  full  produce  in  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  and  all  who  fubfift  upon  them 
live  within  the  country.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  whereas,  in  the  former  cafe,  they 
were  all  hufbandmen,  and  could  not  be  fully 
employed  (much  fewer  men  than  the  produce 
is  able  to  maintain  being  fufficient  to  reap  it), 
they  are  now  only  in  part  hufbandmen,  and 
the  reft  attifans. 

Befides,  the  fewer  hufbandmen  are  necef- 
fary,  the  more  men  may  be  fpared  for  the  arts 
and  manufadures,  and  confequently  the  more 
may  be  fpared,  and  with  lefs  inconvenience, 
for  the  defence  of  the  flate,  in  cafe  of  a  necef- 
fary  war.  Not  to  fay  that  the  profpeft  of 
purchafing  manufaftures  will  be  a  motive  with 
the  hufbandmen  to  exert  themfelves  to  the 
utmoft,  to  raif(;  the  greateft  crops,  the  fale 

of 
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of  ^hich  will  farther  promote  the  manufac-i 
tures,  and  increafe  the  number  of  manufac^^ 
turers.  In  France,  England,  and  moft  parts 
of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants  live  in 
cities,  or  pretty  large  towns,  and  perhaps 
above  one- third  of  thofe  who  live  in  the  coun- 
.  try  are  artifans. 

If  thefe  artifans,  or  manufadurers,  can 
make  more  goods  than  the  home  confumption 
requires ;  that  is,  more  than  the  produce  of 
their  own  country  can  purchafe,  and  they 
find  a  vent  for  thefe  goods  abroad,  they  will 
have  wherewith  to  purchafe  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  and  confequently  their  own 
country  will  be  able  to  contain  more  inha<« 
i>itants  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been« 
But  then,  for  the  reafon  given  above,  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  defirable  for  a  country  to  grow 
fo  populous ;  though  it  is  probable,  that  no 
country  in  the  world  was  ever  in  danger  of 
being  too  populous  on  that  account,  except 
Holland';  and  China  is  perhaps  more  populous 
on  other  accounts. 

Coniidering  that  the  greater  proportionable 
populoufnefs  of  mod  modern  Aates  is  owing 
to  manufadures  and  trade,  it  is  evident  that 
countries  may  be  expected  to  be  populous  in 

proportion 
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{proportion  to  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants^ 
and  therefore  that  without  an  increafe  of  in'^ 
diiftry  it  will  be  impoflible  to  make  a  natioa 
populous.  Indeed,  this  nuxim  is  equally  true 
in  a  country  where  there  are  Ho  manufaftures, 
where  the  people  live  by  agriculture  only. 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us  that  there  was  a 
perpetual  and  prodigious  conflux  of  flaves,  and 
indeed  of  people  of  all  ranks,  to  Italy,  from 
the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Roman  enipire} 
particularly  from  Syria,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia^ 
the  lefler  Afia^  Thrace,  and  Egypt,  and  yet 
the  number  of  people  did  not  increafe  in  Italy^ 
but  was  continually  diminishing  }  and  writers 
account  for  it  by  their  continual  complaints  of 
the  decay  of  induftry  and  agriculture.  It  is 
remarked  by  Don  Geronimo  De  Uflariz,  that 
the  provinces  of  Spain  which  fend  moft  people 
to  the  Indies  are  the  moft  populous,  on  ac*« 
count  of  their  induitry  and  riches. 

When  great  quantities  of  land  are  in  few 
hands^  grazing,  and  inclofing  the  grounds  for 
that  purpofe,  is  peculiarly  prejudicial  to  ft 
country  in  which  there  are  no  manufaQures. 
For  then  a  very  few  perfons  are  fufficient  to 
tend  all  the  cattle  that  can  live  upon  it,  and 
confequently,  if  the  produce  of  the  land  in 

cattle 
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cattle  be  not  expended  in  purchafing  manu* 
faftures  raifed  at  home,  the  country  would  be 
in  a  manner  depopulated.  To  prevent  the 
depopulation  of  England  from  this  caufe,  fre* 
quent  ftatutes  were  obliged  to  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  inclofing  of  lands,  in  the  former  pe^ 
riods  of  the  Englifli  hiftory. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  fubjedl  erf" 
large  and  fmall  farms ^  with  refpeft  to  their 
being  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  population. 
In  this  country  great  numbers  have  been  ad- 
vocates for  dividing  farms,  whereas  the  oeco- 
nomifts  in  France  contend  for  uniting  them* 
The  queftion  (hould  be  decided  by  confidering 
which  method  is  bed  adapted  to  raife  the 
greateft  quantity  of  food  for  men.  Bccaufe, 
if  that  food  be  not  exported,  it  muft  be  con- 
fumed  in  the  country,  which  implies,  if  it 
does  not  direftly  produce,  a  great  number  of 
perfons  to  confume  it,  whether  they  be  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  or  not. 

If  the  farms  be  fo  fmall,  as  that  the  occu- 
piers can  only  get  a  fcanty  fubfiftence  from 
them,  both  themfelves  and  their  farms  will 
be  impoveriflied,  they  will  not  be  able  to  cul- 
tivate them  to  advantage,  and  of  courfe  they 
will  yield  lefs.  '  Whereas  the  farmer  who  is 

at 
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&t  his  eafe,  an<i  has  dlways  fomethlng  to  fpare^ 
Will  lay  it  out  in  the  higher  cultivation  of  hia 
farm,  and  thereby,  enable  it  to  yield  more 
every  year.  Ifj  hovircver,  .the  confequence 
of  enlarging  farms  be  not  raifing  food  for 
men,  but  for  cattle,  more  than  are  neceffary  to 
cultivate  the  ground  to  the  moft  advantage ;  or 
if,  not  wanting  fubfiftcnce  himfclf,  the  pro- 
prietor leaves  it  wafte^  or  ufes  it  only  for  his 
amiifement,  in  the  form  of  a  park  or  a  foreft^ 
it  had  better  be  divided,  becaufe  then  a  greater 
number  of  naen  will  be  fubfifted  by  it. 

When  corn,  or  provifions  of  any  kind^ 
which  are  railed  within  a  country  are  ex- 
ported ^  it  is  evident  that  there  are  dot  mouths 
at  home  to  confume  it,  that  the  goods  which 
are  purchafed  by  that  corn  are  made  elfe- 
Where,  and  that  if  the  materials  and  conve- 
hiencies  for  thofe  manufadlures  could  be  found 
at  home,  the  manufa£lurer  might  live  there* 
In  this  cafe  fufficient  {kill  and  induftry  would 
increafe  the  population  of  the  country. 

Many  perfons  are  alarmed  for  the.  popula- 
tion of  a  country  in  confequence  of  enclofing 
its  common  lands^  as  well  as  of  the  enlarging  of 
farms  in  it.  But  if  by  this,  or  any  other 
ftieans,  thd  ground  is  made  liiore  pfbduftive, 
ahd  the  produce  be  nOt  exported,  it  muft  be 

Vol.  II.  Z  confumed 
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conftimed  at  home,  and  therefort  be  £tvoar^ 
aUe  to  population*  Common  rights  to  large 
parcels  of  lafnd  are  very  kijunoua  to  cukure, 
and  confequently  to  population:* .  The  pro- 
prbtors  not  bemg  aUe  to  agree  in  any  method 
of  improving  ibeir  common  efiate,  prefer  a 
fmall  prefent  advantage  to  tlte  trouble  and  riik 
of  aiming  at  more*  The  popuktiou  of  Eng- 
land fuffers  extremely  from  this  fource,  great 
tra£ts  of  the  beft  knd  lying  uncultivated  in 
irude  paftores,  which  it  is  no  perfbn's  intereft 
even  to  clear  from  brambles  and  futze*  An 
cafy  method  of  dividing  this  kind  of  property, 
and  thereby  encouraging  the  cultivation  of' 
wafte  land)  would  greatly  increafe  the  popvK 
lation  of  the  country*. 


L.ECTURE     LIX. 

Frugalifyfav6ur€Aie  to  F&pulation.  P^sfygamj^ 

Temporary  Depopulatitms.    Infitunce  of  /{r- 

ttgion*  Populoufnefs^Mcient  Nations.  Co)r- 

fequences  &f  extreme  Population.    Rules  for 

eflimating  the  Populoufnefs  ^  Place u 

Along  with    induftry,    we  may   juftly 
nc]sx>ii  frugality  to  be  another  means  of  mak- 
ing 


ing  a  nation  populous.  When  people  have 
acquired  a  tafte  for  cxpenfive  living,  they  will 
Hot  choofe  to  take  upon  them  the  charge  of  a 
£imily^  till  they  have  acquired  a  fortune  luf- 
ficient  to  maintain  it  in  what  they  think  a 
gerrteel  manner*  While  this  is  the  cafe  only 
with  a  few,  the  evil  is  inconfiderable,  but  the 
fame  tafte  for  cxpenfive  living  will  naturally 
fpread  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community, 
and  produce  a  general  difinclination  to  matrix 
mony*  This  was  the  reafon  why  there  were 
fo  few  marriages  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftus,  when  there  were  comparatively 
but  few  perfons  of  fortune  married,  notwith* 
ftanding  married  perlbns  had  great  privileges^ 
and  thofe  that  Were  unmarried  were  fubjeft  to 
many  civil  difadvantages;  and  notwithftanding 
the  emperor  took  every  method  he  could  think 
of  to  promote  matrimony.  This  caufe  of  de- 
population begins  very  fenfibly  to  afFefl:  this 
country,  though- the  lower  ranks  of  people, 
who  by  their  fituation  in  life  have  not  been 
led  to  conceive  a  tafte  for  cxpenfive  living, 
ft  ill  multiply  very  faft.  It  is  obfervable  that 
opulent  families,  and  cfj^cially  thofe  of  the 
nobility,  often  become  extin£);« 

V  '  Z  a  A  coun-» 
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A  country  will  maintain  more  or  fewer  in- 
habitants according  to  their  mode  of  living; 
one  man  being  able  to  confume  the  produce 
of  vaftly  more  land  and  labour  by  living  on 
food  difficult  to  be  raifed,  or  by  eating  and 
drinking  more  than  is  neceflary.  Sir  James 
Stuart  fays,  he  believes  that  no  annual  pro- 
duce of  grain  ever  was  fo  great  in  England,  as 
to  fupply  its  inhabitants  fifteen  months,  in 
that  abundance  with  which  they  feed  them- 
felves  in  years  of  plenty ;  and  that  there  never 
was  a  year  of  fuch  fcarcity,  as  that  the  lands 
of  England  did  not  produce  greatly  more 
than  fix  months  fubfiilence,  fuch  as  people 
are  ufed  to  take  in  years  of  fcarcity  *. 

The  inequality  of  the  ranks  and  fortunes  of 
men  tend  to  check  population,  and  in  ibme 
countries  may  for  ever  prevent  its  being  con- 
fiderable,  provided  the  upper  ranks  have  it  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  combination  of  the 
lower,  which  might  terminate  in  reducing 
the  inequality.  In  this  cafe,  the  demand  for 
animal  food,  and  other  things  which  require  a 
great  quantity  of  land  to  raife  it,  may  be  fo 
great,  as  to  be  made  to  encroach  wtry  much 

*  Political  CEcoftomy,  vd.  i.  p«  i  lO,  1 1 1  • 
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upon  that  which  is  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor.  In  fuch  a  country, 
therefore,  there  may  be  the  extreme  of  luxury 
and  the  extreme  of  indigence  at  the  fame 
tinie.  Some  may  not  know  how  to  fpcnd 
their  money,  while  others  may  not  know 
how  to  get  any. 

It  was  the  inequality  of  ranks,  and  luxury, 
the  confequence  of  it,  that  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  oceafioned  the  depopulation  of  Italy  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  the  num- 
ber of  country  feats  with  which  thefe  mafters 
of  the  world  covered  their  fertile  lands,  and 
their  changing  them  into  unproduftive  deferts. 
In  the  fame  manner  William  II.  converted  a 
large  and  populous  part  of  this  country  into  a 
foreft,  • 

There  have  been  many  reafons  given  for 
the  extreme  populoufnefs  of  China,  but  it 
feems  chiefly  to  arife  from  this  one  circum- 
ftance,  that  the  expences  attending  a  married 
ftate  arc  very  inconfiderable.  A  wife  can  put 
her  hufband  but  to  a  very  moderate  expence. 
He  -is  to  allow  her  a  certain  quantity  of  rice 
for  food,  and  fome  raw  cotton,  or  other  ma- 
terials, which  (he  muft  work  up  for  her  cloath- 
Z  3  ing; 
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jng;  while  a  mat  to  fit  on  is  almoft  all  tho 
furniture  of  the  houfe.  Thus  no  perfoo  is 
difcouraged  from  marrying^  and  the  conie*^ 
quence  is  a  moft  amazing  population. 

Where  matrimony,  in  oppofition  to  tho 
promifcuous  ufe  of  women*  is  not  encouraged, 
it  is  evident,  from  the  moft  undoubted  fads, 
that  neither  a  numerous,,  a  healthy,  or  in  any 
irefpefts  a  valuable  offspring  can  be  expected. 
Polygamy  is  likewife  unfavourable  to  popu- 
Joufnefst  If  one  man  have  fcveral  wives,  fe-t 
yeral  men  muft  be  without  wives,  and  if  that 
^an  be  impotent,  the  o^spring  of  feveral  men 
is  \o(i  to  the  nation. 

Supppfe  a  country,  by  its  fituation,  and  the 
induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  to  be  capable  cf 
maintaining  a  certain  number  of  people ;  if, 
\)y  any  accident,  that  number  tte  diminiflied; 
as  this  diminution  leaves  a  greater  encourage^ 
ment  to  population,  their  numbers  will  foon 
be  fupplied.  Thus  plagues  and  devaftationa 
of  all  kinds  are  never  known  to  have  more 
than  a  temporary  effeft,  unlefs  they  leave  a 
country  altered  with  refpeft  to  a  fpirit  of  iq- 
duftry,  or  feme  other  circumftances  neceflarj 
tQ  the  fupport  of  their  numbers^    For  this 

reafpn. 
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reafbn,  the  aumber.of  men  taken  ofF  by  wv 
does   not  make  a  hatiou  lefs  populoiis  than 
they  would  have  been  without  war,  if  w^ 
did   not  in  other  refpqiSs  afTed  peculation. 
The  nations  of  Africa,  from  which  fuch  a 
nunaher  of  (laves  are  feht  annually  to  America, 
are  not  lefs  populous  for  that  vent ;  and  were 
that  drain  to  be  cut  off,  the  internal  ftate  of 
the  country  remaining  the  lame  in  other  re- 
fpefis,  it  would  likewife,  in  a  few  years,  b« 
the  fame  with  refpe^  to  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants.    They  would  no  more  6nd  them** 
felves  incommoded  by  being  overdocked  than 
they  had  done  before.     In  fhort,  mankind, 
like  any  other  produce,  will  increafe,  or  de- 
crease, in  proportion  to  the  demand  there  is 
for  them. 

Monafteries  and  nunneries  might  be  confi-^ 
dered  exadly  in  the  fame  light,  were  it  not 
that  they  confume  thofe  products  of  the 
ground  which  might  have  maintained  the 
fame,  or  a  greater  number  of  ufeful  members 
of  fociety.  But  as  the  cafe  is,  perhaps  thqfe 
countries  in  which  they  abound  would  not  be 
any  gainer  by  fuppreffing  them,  unlefs  that 
event  fliould  contribute  to  the  increafe  of  the 

Z  4  national 
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national  induftry;  for  a  nobleman  upon  the 
fame  eftate  would  have  kept  as  many  menial 
fervants,  who  are  likewife  a  burden  upon  fo»- 
ciety,  and  whofe  labour  contributes  little  to 
the  good  of  it. 

The  religious  fentiments  of  a  people  are  far 
from  being  a  circumflance  of  indifference  with 
refpeft*  to  the  populoufnefs  of  a  country.  No 
wonder  the  Jews  always  multiplied,  and  ftill 
do  multiply  very  faft ;  when,  befides  the  re- 
proach, and,  as  they  believe,  the  curfe,  of 
being  childlefs  among  them,  many  of  them 
think  that,  for  any  thing  they  can  tell,  the 
Meffiah  may  be  born  of  them. 

The  religions  of  the  Ghebres,  Chinefe,  and 
Mahometans,  favour  marriage.  The  facrcd 
books  of  the  ancient  Perfians  declare  that  chil- 
'dreii  make  a  bridge  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  that  thofe  who  have  none  cannot  pafs  to 
the  ftate  of  the  blefled.  Even  the  opinion  of 
the  lawfulnefs  of  expofing  children  I'eems  to 
favour  the  populoufnefs  of  China.  For  many 
perfons  may  be  induced  to  enter  into  marriage 
with  a  profpeft  of  expofing  their  children, 
which  yet  natural  affedion  (the  ftrength  of 
which  they  were  not  aware  of^  will  not  allow 

them 
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tbem  to  do,  while  there  is  any  poffibility  of 
ixiaintaining  them,  for  which  they  will  exert 
their  induftry  to  the  utmoft. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  when  religious 

^nd  philofophical  fentiments  difcourage  ma* 

trimony.     Philofophy  firft  annexed  the  idea 

of  perfeB'ton  to  a  fingle  life,  miftaken  notions 

X)f  chriftianity  confirmed  that  opinion,  and  the 

great  Juftinian  was  fb  far  milled  by  it,  that, 

iiiftead  of  giving  rewards  to  thofe  who  had  a 

great  number  of  children  (which  had  ever 

beea  the  wife  policy  of  his  predeceflbrs  in  the 

empire)  he  granted  privileges  to  thofe  who 

never  married.     The  fame  notion  prevailing 

in  catholic  countries  is,  no  doubt,  one  reafon 

why  they  are  not  fo  populous  as  proteflant 

ones.     For,  befides  the  monks  and  nuns,  the 

whole  body  of  the  clergy  live  unmarried. 

Mr.  Hume  has  written  a  very  elaborate  and 
ingenious  diflertatipn  upon  the  populoufnefs 
of  ancient  nations,  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
there  are  few  parts  of  the  world  which  are 
not  more  populous  now  than  they  were  for- 
merly. It  (hould  feem,  by  applying  the  max-.' 
ims  above  laid  down,  that  Paleftine,  Afia 
Minor,  and  Greece,  were  much  more  popu- 
Jqus  than  they  are  now ;  but  hardly  any  other 

country ; 
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country :  and  it  is  certain  that  all  the  weftern 
parts  of  Europe  had  few  inhabitants  in  ancient 
times  in  compartfbn  of  what  they  have  at 
prefcnt.  Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  the  world  is  growing  ftill  more  po* 
pulous  than  ever;  cfpecially  confidering  the 
increafe  of  induftry  and  arts,  the  improve* 
ments  in  agriculture,  and  the  increafe  of  the 
European  colonies  in  America. 

The  extreme  of  population  is  for  from  be- 
ing defirable,  Subfiftence  being  fcarce,  the 
competition  for  it  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people  will  be  exceffive.  They  will  work 
for  a  triflet  and  live  upon  any  thing  that  will 
afford  nourifliment,  and  though  they  propa** 
gate,  their  offspring  muft  ftarve  and  periffi. 
The  accounts  of  all  travellers  agree,  fays  Dr. 
Smith  ♦,  in  the  low  wages  of  labour,  and  in 
the  difficulty  which  a  labourer  finds  in  bring- 
ing up  a  family,  in  China.  If  by  digging  the 
ground  a  whole  day  he  can  get  what  will  pur- 
chafe  a  fmall  quantity  of  rice  in  the  evening, 
he  is  contented.  The  condition  of  artificers 
is,  if  poffible,  ftill  worfe.  Inftead  of  waiting 
mdolently  in  their  work-houfes  for  the  calls 

♦  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol,  i.  p.  io8. 
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of  their  cuftomers,  as  ia  Europe,  they  are 
coatinually  running  about  the  ftreets  with  the 
tools  of  their  refpedive  trades^  offering  tbetf 
fervlcey  and  as  it  were  begging  employment* 
The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people 
in  China  far  furpaifes  that  of  the  moft  be^ 
garly  nations  in  Europe,     In  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Canton  many  hundreds^  it  is  conoK 
mcnly  faid,  many  thoufand  families,  have  no 
habitation  on  the  land,  but  live  conflantly.in 
little  fifliing  boats  upon  the  rivers  and  qanals. 
The  fubfiftence  which  they  find  there  is  fo 
(canty,  that  they  are  eager  to  fi(h  up  the 
nafliefl  garbage  thrown  overboard  from  any 
European  ihip»    Any  carrion,  the  carcafe  of  a 
dead  dog,  or  cat,  for  example,  though  half 
putrid,  is  as  welcome  to  them  as  the  moft 
wholcfome  food  to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries.    Marriage  is  encouraged  in  China,  not 
by  the  profitablenefs  of  children,  but  by  the 
hberty  of  deftroying  them*  In  all  great  towns 
feveral  are  every  night  expofed  in  the  ftroetSf 
or  drowned  like  puppies  in  the  waten     The 
performance  of  this  horrid  office  is  even  faid 
to  be  the  avowed  buiinefs  by  which  ibme  peo^ 
pie  earn  their  fubfiftence. 

Our  manufaduring  poor  do  not  in  many 

places 
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places  rear  many  children,  and  Dr.  Smith 
feys  *,  that  he  has  been  told  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  for  a  mo- 
ther who  has  born  twenty  children  not  to 
have  two  alive;  The  induftrious  poor  ex- 
hauft  themfelves  by  extreme  labour,  and  like 
over-wrought  cattle  bring  on  untimely  old 
age.  A  carpenter  in  London,  and  in  fome 
other  places,  fays  Dr.  Smith  +,  is  not  fup- 
pofed  to  laft  in  his  utmoft  vigour  above  eight 
years. 

The  population  of  China  is  fo  great,  that 
the  fuperftitious  refpefl  for  anceftors  has  been 
obliged  to  give  way  to  it.  The  ordinary  fe- 
pulchres  are  levelled,  and  the  ground  culti- 
vated. The  rich  bury  in  mountains  and  bar-* 
ren  lands.  This  exceflive  population,  the 
inconveniences  of  which  modern  philofophers 
in  Europe  have  no  idea  of,  increafes  the  de- 
mand for  agriculture  fo  much,  as  to  make  a 
famine  the  fudden  and  inevitable  confequence 
of  the  fmalleft  negleils,  and  to  compel  the 
Chinefe  to  live  without  oxen,  flieep,  or  horfes. 
Without  mountains  and  marflies,  China  would 
be  without  wood,  or  game.     For  want  of 

♦  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
+  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p,  1^4, 
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manure^  the  fields  require  much  more  la- 
bour *.  The  greateft  attention  is  requifite  on 
the  {>art  of  government  to  provide  for  the 
equal  diftribution  of  corn>  and  to  make  one 
province  and  one  year  relicve*another. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  affift 
you  ill  your  computations  on  this  fubjeft,  juft 
to  mention  two  fads  which,  I  believe,  may 
be  pretty  nearly  depended  upon.     The  firft 
is,    that  there  are  more  men  than  women 
born  in  aluxofl:  every  country,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fourteen  to  thirteen,  or  of  fifteen 
to    fourteen;    allowance,   as  it  were,   being 
made  by  divine  providence  for  the  greater  con- 
fumption  of  men  by  war  and  other  accidents, 
to  which  women  are  not  expofed;  alfo  that 
the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
are  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
The  fecond  is,  that  we  ihall  come  very  near 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  town, 
if  we  multiply  the  annual  number  of  their 
dead   taken  at  a  medium  by  thirty;  or  as 
fome  fay,  the  number  of  births  by  f  hirty-four 
(but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  larger  in  propor- 
tion) and  the  number  of  houfes  by  five. 

♦  M^moires  fur  Ics  Chinois,  vol.  iv.  p.  321. 

The 
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The  number  of  deaths  ki  proportloii  to  the 
number  of  mhatntaiits  &Bktt  cKseedingty  in 
,  different  places*  Dn  Price^  after  givkig  more 
attention  to  this  fabjef):  than  perhaps  anj 
other  perfon  cvkr  did^  thinks  that,  in  great 
townS)  it  is  from  one^nineteenth  or  one-twen* 
tieth  to  one  twenty-third  or  a  twenty-fourth, 
in  moderate  towns  from  one  twenty^third  to 
one  twenty-eighth,  but  in  the  country  frooa 
one  thirty-fifth,  or  one  fortieth  to  a  fiftieth  or 
a  fi&ticth  \ 
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fFhat  makes  a  Katicm  fecure.  Natural  ^dn$- 
parts.  Advantage  of  an  IJland*  Importance 
of  Weapons,  ^be  Alteration  which  the  In- 
vention of  Gunpowder  has  made  in  the  Art  of 
War.  Reafon  why  the  frji  Effe^s  of  it 
were  not  morefenfible  in  Europe.  Difference 
in  the  Methods  of  Fortification^  and  Fighting 
at  Sea  J  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  ^be 
Importanie  of  Difcipline.  Inconvenience  (f 
the  Feudal  Syfiem.     What  Mode  of  Subfjl^ 

1^  Obfcrvations  on  reverfionarjr  paymentSj  vol.  i.  p.  30a. 
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ence  makes  n  Nation  Jhrmdable.  Standing 
Arrmis^  and  Militia.  The  Rife  ofjtwiding 
Armies  in  Eur6pe%  Why  a  Nation  is  for* 
midabk  after  a  Civil  War.  The  great  wiR-^ 
tary  Power  rf  ancient  Nations  accounted  for. 
In  what  Senfe  Populou/kefs  contributes  to 
fnake  a  Nation  firong  andfecure. 

After  confidering  thoTe  things  and  cif'* 
cumftances  which  tend  to  make  a  nation  rich^ 
happy y  and  populous^  we  are  naturally  led  to 
atteud  to  tbofe  things  which  make  it  fecure. 
Indeed,  without  the  perfuafion  of  our  fecu* 
rity^  it  is  iinpoffible  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  moft  favourable  concurrence  of  thofe 
circuoiftances  which-  tend  to  render  a  nation 
rich,  populous,  and  happy • 

A  rcafonable  fecurity  can  only  arife  from-^t 
confcioufnefs  of  being  able  effe6lually  to  de- 
fend Qurfelves  in  cafe  of  any  attack  from  a 
foreign  ftate,  or  to  make  any  nation  repent  of 
the  infults  they  fliall  offer  us.     This  power 
in  a  people  of  defending  themfelves,  or  of  an- 
noying others,  muft  depend  principally  upon 
three  things;  a  natural  fit  nation,  which  may 
be  of  great  confequence  either  for  defending 
ourfclves,  or  of  attacking  others;  fkiil  in  the 
4  art 
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art  of  War;  and  courage  to  exert  that  fldU  ta 
advantage4 

A  natural  rampart  Is  either  the  iea,  or  a 
chain  of  mountains^  the  pafTes  of  which  re- 
quire but  few  troops  to  defend  them  againft  a 
multitude.     Barrier  towns  and  fortifications 
are  artificial  ramparts,  and  require  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  war  to  be  ferviceable. 
Iflands  afford  the  moft  effeftual  fecurity  that 
nature  can  provide  for  a  people,  if  they  bd 
flcilled  in  navigation  and   fea  engagements, 
which,  frotn  their  conilant  and  neceflary  ufe 
of  the  fea,  they  have  the  greateft  chance  and 
opportunity  of  excelling  in,    provided  they 
keep  up  any  intercourfe  with  neighbouring 
nations,  and  particularly  if  they  carry  on  any 
foreign  commerce.  Had  Tyre  been  fituated  on 
an  ifland  farther  from  the  fliore,  it  is  probable 
it  would  never  have  been  finally  conquered 
by  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  had  there  been 
any  paflage  from  France  to  England  by  land, 
we  might  have  been  much  more  diftrefTed  in 
fome  of  our  wars  with  the  French,  in  which 
they  appeared  to  be  fuperior  to  us  by  land. 

The  Swifs  have  been  more  than  once  in- 
debted to  their  mountains  for  tke  fecurity  and 
liberty  which  they  enjoy,    Holland  was  deli- 

vered 
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vercd  from  the  invafion  of  Lewis  XIV.  by 
nothing  but  the  opportunity  which  their 
iituation  gave  them  of  deluging  their  countVy ; 
and  the  natural  divifion  of  Europe  into  trails 
of  a  moderate  extent,  both  mark  out,  as  it 
were,  the  limits  of  empires,  and  is  a  means 
of  keeping  them  within  reafonable  bounds; 
thereby  giving  us  a  kind  of  fecurity  againft 
the  eftabliftiment  of  any  large  empire  in  this 
part  of  the  world;  whereas  in  Afia,  which 
abounds  in  extenflve  plains,  nothing  but  a  fu« 
perior  military  force  can  prevent  an  army 
which  has  fubdued  a  part  from  taking  poflef- 
lion  of  the  whole.  Afia  is  therefore  thought 
to  be  favourable  to  extenfive  monarchy.  Even 
Tartary  affords  no  place  of  retreat  to  a  van- 
qui(hed  army. 

If  the  {ituation  of  a  people  will  not  afford 
them  a  fufficient  fecurity  (and  it  can  hardly 
ever  be  quite  fufficient  of  itfelf )  they  mull 
have  recourfe  •'o  thofe  methods  of  defence  and 
attack  which  are  either  equal,  or  fuperior,  to 
thofe  of  the  enemy. 

The  fingle  article  of  weapons  is  of  prodi- 
gious confequence  in  war,  and  has  decided 
the  fate  of  many  important  battles.  The  Ro- 
mans acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  inferior 

Vol.  II.  A  a  to 
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to  the  Cimbri  in  courage  and  martial  heroifm^ 
and  that  even  their  fuperior  difcipline  would 
have  been  no  fecurity  againft  the  dreadful  im- 
petuofity  of  their  attacks,  but  that  the  fwords 
of  the  Cimbri  were  of  bad  temper.  They 
often  bent  at  the  firft  ftroke,  and  the  perfon 
who  ufed  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  wait  till 
he  could  ftraighten  it  with  his  foot  before  he 
could  make  a  fecond  ftroke.  The  expertneis 
of  the  Englifli  in  the  ufe  of  their  long  and 
crofs  bows  gave  them  a  great  advantage  both 
over  the  Scotch  and  the  French  before  the 
invention  of  artillery.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Romans  and  Huns  were  (killed  in  the  ufe  of 
the  bow,  while  thofe  of  the  Gk)ths  and  Van- 
dals ufed  the  fword  and  lance*  To  this  dif- 
ference Belifarius  attributed  part  of  his  fucceis. 
It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Romans 
that  they  were  never  bigotedly  attached  to 
their  own  weapons,  and  manner  of  fightings 
but  eafily  changed  them  when  they  faw  any 
advantage  in  thofe  of  other  nations.  Thus? 
Romulus  exchanged  the  Argive  buckler  fof 
the  large  fliield  of  the  Sabines;  and  the  Ro- 
mans changed  their  method  of  arming  their 
horfe  when  they  conquered  Greece.  The 
fame  juft  fentiments  taught  them  the  proper 

uic 
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\ife  of  their  auxiliaries,  whom  they  employed 
according  to  their  charafter.  It  was  the  Nu- 
midian  cavalry  that  gained  the  battle  of  Zama. 
Hannibal  too  had  the  good  fenfe  to  arm  his 
troops  after  the  Roman  manner,  when  he 
found  it  was  preferable  to  the  armour  of  his 
own  country.  And  it  was  no  inconfiderable 
caufe  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power, 
that  they  quitted  their  ancient  armour.  Un- 
der Gratian  the  Romans  laid  afide  the  ufe  of 
their  heavy  armour,  their  coats  of  mail  and 
helmet.  They  likevvife  ceafed  to  fortify  their 
can>p. 

The  (ingle  difcovery  of  the  compofition 
and  force  oi  gunpowder  has  made  a' total  alte- 
ration in  the  whole  fyflem  of  war,  and  has 
contributed-to  make  battles  both  lefs  bloody, 
and  more  quickly  decided,  than  before.  For- 
merly armies  were  drawn  up  generally  fix- 
teen  or  twenty,  fometimes  fifty  men  deep, 
with  a  narrow  front,  becaufe  their  ranks 
would  have  been  too  apt  to  have  been  thrown 
into  diforder  by  fighting  hand  to  hand.  But 
the  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  troops 
which  gave  way  were  entangled  with  one 
another,  and  had  little  power  of  making  their 
cfcape.  Beiides,  their  conquerors  were  ne-^ 
A  z  z  ccflarily. 
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ceffarily  clofe  behind  thein^  and  mafiacred 
them  at  pleafure,  as  they  were  incapable  of 
making  any  refiftancc  the  moment  after  they 
had  turned  their  backs.     Whereas  thin  and 
extended  ranks  are  able  to  keep  their  order  in 
the  prefent  method  of  fighting;  and,  as  the 
oppofite  armies  are  at  fome  diflance,  the  party 
which  begins  to  be  worfted  is  able  to  make  its 
retreat  in  good  order,  with  lefs  help  from  a 
'  body  of  referve,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  play, 
or  over-awed,  which  was  the  only  method  by 
which  the  ancients  could  fecure  an  orderly 
retreat.     In  fliort,  as  Hume  well  obferves, 
nations,  by  the  ufe  of  artillery,  have  been 
brought  more  upon  a  level,  conquefts  havt 
become  lefs  frequent  and  rapid,  fuccefs  in  .war 
has  been  reduced  merely  to  a  matter  of  calcu« 
lation ;  and  a  nation  over-matched  by  its  ene- 
mies either  yields  to  their  demands,  or  fecures 
itfelf  by  alliances  againft  their  violence  and 
invafion. 

When  we  read  of  the  aftonifhing  fuccefs  of 
a  few  Spaniards  in  America,  where  five  hun- 
dred men  under  Cortez  fubdued  the  vaft  em- 
pire of  Mexico,  by  the  help  of  gunpowder 
only,  we  are  apt  to  wonder  that  the  aera  of 
its  invention^  and  its  ufe  in  war,  ihould  not 

have 
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have  been  noted  by  contemporary  hiftorians, 

and  that  the  Germans,  who  invented  it,  fhould 

not  have  derived  fome  fignal  advantage  from 

it.      But  the  reafon  was,  that  the  difcovery 

doth  not  appear  to  have  been  any  fecret.   The 

compofition  itfelf,  and  its  more  innocent  ef- 

fefts,  were  probably  well  known,  and  its  pof- 

fible  ufes  in  war  generally  talked  of,  before  it 

was  aftually  applied  to  that  deftrudlive  pur- 

pofe;  which  would  tend  greatly  to  take  off 

the  furprife  which  would  otherwife'lrwe  been 

felt  tipon  the  firft  introduflion  of  it.   Befides, 

the  firft  artillery  was  fo  fclumfy,  and  of  fuch 

difficult  management,  thtt  mankind  were  not 

immediately  fenfible  of  its  ufe  and  efficacy ; 

and  confidering  how  many  arrows  might  be 

drawn  before  one  piece  could  have  been  loaded 

and  difcharged,  efpccially  before  the  invention 

of  gun-locks ;  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  that 

guns  and  cannons  (hould  ever  have  come  into 

ufe  at  all.  The  Chinefe  were  acquainted  with 

the  compofition  of  gunpowder,   but  never 

thought   of  making  any  ufe  of  it  in  war. 

Matchlocks  were  ufed  fb  late  as  in  the  civil 

wars  in  England,  above  three  centuries  after 

the  invention  of  gunpowder.   Before  the  time 

of  Lewis  XIV.  little  ufe  was  made  of  cannon 

A  a  3  in 
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in  bcfieging  or  defending  places,  fortification 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  fpears  and  (hort  guns 
were  then  in  ufe  as  well  as  fwords,  which  are 
now  entirely  laid  afide;  and  fome  time  before 
that  period,  viz.  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in 
the  year  1571,  they  fought  promifcuoufly 
with  arrows,  long  javelins,  grenadoes,  grap- 
pling-irons, cannons,  mufquets,  fpears,  and 
fabres. 

The  alteration  of  the  methods  oi  fortifica- 
tion^ and  the  manner  of  attacking  and  defend- 
ing fortified  places,  in  confequence  of  the  dif* 
covery  of  gunpowder,  is  even  more  confider* 
able  than  the  alteration  it  has  introduced  into 
the  methods  of  fighting  in  the  open  field. 
Sea-engagements  are  likewife  now  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  they  wer/e  before  this 
great  difcovery.  Inftead  of  the  (hips  of  war 
themfelves  being  the  principal  weapons  of 
offence,  and  being  puflied  againft  one  another 
by  their  beaks ;  and  inflead  of  the  men  fight- 
ing heavy  armed  as  on  land,  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  grappling ;  the  (hip  is 
now  nothing  but  a  fortified  place  of  fecurity, 
which  the  men  aflfail  with  their  artillery,  as  if 
it  were  a  caftle  at  land. 

Superiority  of  dijciplim  is  an  excellent  fc- 

coad 
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Gond  to  fuperiority  in  point  of  weapons.  Exaft 
difcipline  makes  a  multitude  a£t  as  one  man, 
and  gives  each  man  the  courage  of  a  multi- 
tude. For  every  fingle  foldier,  who  helps  to 
compofe  a  body  whofe  motions  are  fo  uniform 
and  regular,  has  the  fame  entire  confidence  in 
the  ftrength  of  the  whole,  as  if  he  himfelf 
had  the  fble  direftion  of  that  ftrength.  Dif- 
cipliiie  chiefly  rendered  the  Greeks  fo  much 
better  foldiers  than  the  Perfians,  and  the  Ro- 
mans than  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  fierce  barbarous  nations  of  the  north. 
Some  of  the  foldiers  of  Niger,  driven  by  the 
profcriptions  of  Severus  among  the  Parthians, 
taught  them  the  Roman  difcipline,  which,  it 
is  faid,  ever  after  gave  them  an  advantage  over 
the  Romans.  "  The  Parthians  have  not  more 
**  courage  than  we  have,"  faid  Belifarius,  in 
a  fpeech  to  his  men.  "  They  are  only  better 
••  difciplined  than  we  are." 

It  is  difcipline  only  which  gives  the  Eu- 
ropeans the  fuperiority  they  as  yet  retain  over 
the  Afiatics,  and  the  American  nations,  now 
that  we  have  communicated  to  them  the  ufe 
of  our  artillery;  a  condud,  the  revcrfe  of  the 
wife  policy  of  Charlemagne,  who  forbade, 
under  the  fevereft  penalties,  that  any  perfons 
A  a  4  (hould 
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fhould  fell  arms  to  the  Saxons,  with  whom 
he  was  frequently  at  war. 

So  much  fuperior  is  the  military  (kill  of 
civilized  and  wealthy  nations  at  this  day,  that 
they  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  as  they  for- 
merly had,  from  the  ferocity  of  their  barbarous 
neighbours.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  were 
fo  difpofed,  they  might  fubdue  them  and  ex- 
tirpate them,  with  as  much  eafe  as  they  could 
clear  any  country  of  lions^  and  other  wild 
beaAs. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  the  maxim,  veri- 
fied by  all  hiftory,  that  a  nation  which  has 
often  been  conquered,  and  confequently  which 
has  often  feen  what  it  was  that  gave  their 
enemies  the  advantage  they  had  over  them, 
have  at  length  acquired  knowledge,  difcipline, 
and  courage,  fufficient  to  beat  their  con- 
querors. Thus  Peter  the  Great  was  at  length 
able  to  beat  the  Swedes,  though  he  had  no 
other  mafters  in  the  art  of  war  than  the 
Swedes  themfelves;  and  the  leflbns  he  re- 
ceived from  them  were  fo  many  dreadful  de- 
feats, in  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had 
with  them. 

The  difcipline  of  the  European  armies  is 
prodigioufly  improved  fince  the  difufc  of  the 

feudal 
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feudal  militia,  when  all  armies  were  raifed  hj 
the  prince's  fummoning  his  vaflals  to  appear 
in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  their  dependants, 
who  were  maintained  a  certain  number  of 
days  at  his  expence ;  and  when  this  vaffal  was 
their  commander  of  courfe,  whether  he  was 
properly  qualified  for  the  command,  or  not. 

In  thofe  times,  too,  the  kings,  who  were 
originally  nothing  more  than  generals,  always 
headed  their  armies  in  perfbn.  Charles,  the 
{on  of  king  John  of  France,  ieems  to  have 
fixed  it  as  a  maxim,  never  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  his  army ;  and  he  was  the  firft  king 
in  Europe  who  fhowed  the  advantage  of  po- 
licy, forefight,  and  judgment,  above  a  rafh 
and  precipitate  valour.  The  inconvenience 
of  kings  commanding  in  perfon  had  often  been 
feverely  felt  by  the  nation  before  the  cuftom 
was  difufed.  To  pay  for  the  king's  ranfom 
was  one  of  the  three  occafions  on  which  only 
it  was  lawful  to  impofe  a  tax  in  the  feudal 
times. 

Nations  are  powerful  and  formidable  in 
proportion  as  their  mode  of  fubfiftence  enables 
them  to  maintain  difcipline  in  the  army,  and 
keep  them  in  the  field.-  People  who  live  by 
hunting,  as  the  North  American  Indians,  can 
5  never 
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never  fubfift  in  great  numbers.  They  there- 
fore fight  in  fmall  parties,  and  endeavour  to 
attack  their  enemies  by  furprife.  Nations 
that  live  by  pafturage,  as  the  Tartars,  can 
drive  their  cattle  along  with  them  if  they 
inarch  into  a  fertile  country,  and  every  man 
can  appear  in  the  field,  and  fome  times  even 
the  women  can  join  them.  Thefe,  there- 
fore, are  the  moft  formidable  invaders.  But 
in  cafe  of  a  defeat,  they  have  no  refource, 
their  all  is  at  ftake,  and  being  incumbered 
ivith  much  baggage  they  muft  be  open  to 
attacks. 

Nations  which  live  in  towns,  by  manu- 
failures  and  commerce,  are  in  general  unqua- 
lified to  fight  themfclves;  but  being  rich, 
they  can  afford  to  pay  thofe  who  are  able, 
either  of  their  own  country,  or  of  other  na- 
tions; and  thofe  who  have  no  other  bufinefs 
befides  that  of  fighting,  will  improve  in  the 
«t  of  it.  Their  armies  will  feldom  be  very 
large,  but  they  will  be  lefs  incumbered,  and 
upon  the  whole  far  more  efFeftual  for  defence 
or  offence.  But  experience  will  teach  them 
that,  though  able  to  make  conquefls,  thefe 
will  never  repay  them  the  cxpences  they  are 
at  in  acquiring  and  maintaining  them.   For  of 

all 
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all  luxuries  (as  every  thing  which  is  not  w- 
cejfary  for  life  may  be  called)  war  is  the 
deareft. 

If  a  wealthy  nation  does  not  keep  a  (land- 
ing army,  fuch  as  is  defcribed  above,  but 
obliges  every  citizen  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms, 
and  appear  in  the  field  whenever  he  is  called 
upon,  it  is  faid  to  have  a  militia.  On  fuch  a 
plan  the  liberties  of  a  country  are  certainly 
fafer,  but  the  fighting  noen,  not  making  war 
their  whole  buiinefs,  will  not  be  very  expert 
in  it,  and  confequently  will  not  have  that 
confidence  in  themfelvcs  that  a  (landing  army 
has.  Though,  fighting  for  their  liberties, 
they  will  be  (limulated  to  a6t  with  more  vi- 
gour. 

The  firft  (landing  army  we  read  of  was 
that  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  by  this  means 
chiefly  he  was  fuperior  to  the  ftates  of  Greece, 
whofe  armies  confifted  of  militia,  and  ftill 
more  to  the  Perfians.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  Punic  war,  Hannibal  had  a  proper 
ftanding  army,  and  the  Romans  only  a  mili- 
tia; but  it  was  otherwife  before  the  end  of 
that  war. 

The  greateft  care  (hould  be  taken  that  the 
officers  in  (landing  armies  be  of  the  body  of 

the 
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the  people^  fb  as  to  have  the^  fame  intereft 
with  them,  and  that  their  civil  privileges 
ihould  be  more  valuable  to  them  than  any 
thing  that  they  could  get  as  foldiers. 

A  militia  has  the  advantage  of  training  more 
men  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  of  preferving  the 
people  independent ;  but  if  thefe  ends  could 
be  fecurcd  by  any  other  means,  the  country 
would  be  defended  at  lefs  expence  by  a  ftand* 
ing  army.  For  the  iame  reaibns  that  we  have 
our  (hoes  and  clothes  made  at  leis  expence  by 
employing  flice-makers,  and  taylors,  whofe 
fcAe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  fhoes  and  clothes, 
than  we  fhould  if  every  man  were  taught  to 
make  them  himfelf.  If  it  was  a  man^s  whole 
bufinefs  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms,  he  would 
certainly  be  more  perfect  in  the  ufe  of  them; 
and  though  this  foldier  would  be  idle  and  ufe- 
lefs  to  any  other  purpofe,  the  occafional  prac- 
tice of  arms  by  the  whole  community  would 
produce  a  greater  fum  of  idlenefs,  and  on  the 
whole  would  take  more  from  the  mafs  of  ufe- 
ful  labour. 

#  Since  the  incrcafe  of  induftry,  and  the  ira- 
pofition  of  taxes,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  feudal 
fervices,  ftanding  armies,  conftantly  exercifcd, 
aild  ^commanded  by  officers  of  the  king's  no- 
mination, 
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ruination,  have  been  kept  tip  by  all  the  princea 
in  Europe ;  and  as  there  is  a  provifion  in  the 
Jftate  for  the  coiiftant  pay  of  thefe  troops,  the 
difference  between  the  expences  of  a.tiii>e  of 
war  and  a  time  of  peace  is  not  fo  great  as  for'f 
mcrly :  though  our  armies  are  infinitely  more 
cxpcnfive.  It  is  the  price  of  artillery,  fortifi- 
cation,  &c.  which  exhaufts  the  revenues  of 
the  prefent  belligerent  powers.-  The  necef- 
iary  expences  of  war,  as  it  is  conducted  at 
prefent,  has  given  rife  to  a  maxim  unknowm 
to  antiquity,  that  riches  are  thejinews  of  war ^ 

Lewis  XIV.  was  the  firft  who  kept  on 
foot  numerous  armies.  His  example  excited 
other  princes  to  do  the  fame ;  fo  that  after  the 
peace  of  Aix*la-Chapelle  the  chriflian  powers 
of  Europe  had  about  a  million  of  men  under 
arms.  The  inconvenience  of  ftanding  armies 
commanded  by  officers  of  the  king*s  nomina* 
tion  is,  that  too  much  power  is  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  fovereign. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  improvements  in 
exercife  and  difcipline  that  a  nation  makes  fo 
great  a  figure  in  arms,  and  appears  fo  for- 
midable to  its  neighbours  immediately  after 
the  conclufion  of  a  civil  war.  Though  it 
leaves  the  nation  exhaufted  in  other  refpeSs, 

it 
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it  leaves  a  great  number  of  men  trained  to 
the  ufe  of  arms,  and  averfe  to  any  other  me* 
thbd  of  getting  fubfiftence.  The  Romans 
were  extending  their  conquefls  on  all  (idest 
even  in  the  fierceft  of  their  civil  wars.  Thofe 
in  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  formed  a 
number  of  generals,  who  raifed  the  glory  of 
that  reign  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  England 
had  never  appeared  fo  formidable  to  the  reft 
of  Europe  as  it  did  under  the  commonwealth, 
immediately  after  the  conclufion  of  the  laft 
civil  war.  There  are  undoubtedly  more  men 
in  a  nation  before  the  commencement  of  a  ci- 
vil war,  but  the  ftrength  of  a  nation  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
but  to  the  number  of  the  fighting  men  it 
contains,  which  are  much  increafed  by  a  war, 
which  depopulates  the  country  in  general. 

This  accounts  for  the  great  military  power 
of  ancient  nations.  An  European  prince  wha 
has  a  million  of  fubjedts,  cannot  maintain  more 
than  ten  thoufand  troops ;  whereas  the  fight- 
ing men  in  ancient  republics  were  nearly  as 
one  to  eight  of  all  the  inhabitants.  Hence, 
in  all  ancient  hiftory,  we  read  of  the  fmalleft 
republics  railing,  and  maintaining,  greater 
armies  than  Aates  confiAing  of  many  times 

th^ 
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the  number  of  inhabitants  are  able  to  fupport 
at  prefent.  It  is  generally  faid  that,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  even  wealthy  focieties 
cannot  keep  more  than  an  hundredth  part  of 
their  fighting  men  in  the  field,  and  maintain 
them  in  the  charafter  of  foldiers. 

In  ancient  t'mies  few  artifans  were  main- 

tained  by  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  and  there^ 

fore  more  foldiers  might  be  fupported  by  the 

produce  of  the  lands.     Livy  fays,  it  would  be 

difficult,  in  his  days,  to  raife  fo  large  an  army 

as  the  Roman  ftate  formerly  fent  out  againft 

the  Gauls  and  Latins.     The   numbers  and 

private  riches  of  the  Athenians  are  faid,  by  all 

ancient  writers,  to  have  been  no  greater  at  the 

beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  than  they  were 

at  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian  war;  but 

in  the  latter  period  they  were  grown  more 

luxurious,  and  more  people  were  employed 

about  the  arts.     The  Dutch  are,  no  doubt, 

richer  now  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  our 

wars  with  them,  but  they  have  not  the  tenth 

part  of  the  power  they  had  then.   With  them, 

indeed,  this  is  not  perhaps  fo  much  owing  to 

the  increafe  of  luxury,  as  to  a  want  of  that 

public  fpirit,  which  converts  private  riches 

into  public  riches,  and  national  power.     , 

This, 
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This,  too,  accounts  for  the  large  armies  of 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans.  With  them, 
and  all  people  of  the  north-weftern  parts  of 
Europe,  no  profeflioQ  was  honourable  but  that 
of  arms.  Agriculture,  and  the  arts,  were  ever 
accounted  ignoUe  and  bafe,  unworthy  of  a 
man  free-born.  Of  courfe,  every  man  ftu- 
died  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  confequence  was 
a  ftate  of  perpetual  war,  and  a  body  of  people 
full  of  courage  and  experience  in  it. 

A  nation  may  be  very  populous,  and  either 
be  very  weak,  or  very  ftrong,  in  confequence 
of  that  populoufnefs.     If  the  greateft  part  of 
the  number  of  people  be  employed  in  raifing 
the  neceilaries  of  life,  no  men  can  be  fpared  ; 
and  they  cannot  bear  the  expence  of  a  long 
war.     But  if  the  full  produce  of  the  lands  be 
reaped  with  eafe,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people 
be  artifans,  thcfe,  being  employed  about  fu- 
perfluities,  may  be  %ared  upon  any  emer- 
gence; and  while  hands  enow  are  left  to  fol- 
Ipw  hulbandry,  the  country,  yielding  as  much 
as  before,  will  foon  recruit  itfelf  for  the  lofie^ 
it  fuftained  in  war.     But  when  the  ambition 
of  a  prince  takes  men  from  their  farms,  and 
the  lands  are  left  uncultivated,  the  very  finew; 
of  riches  and  flrength  are  cut.    After  this 

neglcdt 
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negleft  of  hulbandry,  the  land  will  not  main- 
tain the  fame  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
country  will  require  a  long  courfe  of  time  be- 
fore it  grow  as  populous  and  powerful  as  it 
was  before. 


LECTURE    LXI. 

Of  Confederacies.  I'he  Balance  of  Power  in 
ancient  and  modern  Times.  TAe  Condu&  of 
different  Nations  in  extending  and  fecuring 
their  Conquejis.  ^he  Roman  Policy  in  War 
particularly  noticed.  The  NeceJJity  of  per- 
fonal  Courage.  Influence  of  Liberty.  The 
Reafon  of  fome  In/lances  of  defperate  Valour 
in  ancient  Times.  The  Difference  between 
the  Proportion  of  Officers  and  their  Pay  in 
ancient  and  modern  Tunes  explained.  Th^ 
Hanger  of  employing  Mercenaries.  Of  buy- 
ing off  Wars. 

It  is  at  this  day  not  only  a  confidence  in 
the  number  of  their  own  warlike  inhabitants 
that  gives  a  people  the  idea  of  fccurity.  A 
fenfe  of  common  advantage  has  connected  all 
the  ftates  of  Europe  in  alliances  with  one  ano- 

VoL.  II.  B  b  therj 
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ther;  fo  that  the  weakeft  cannot  be  attacked 
but  fome  of  the  ftronger  powers  fee  it  their 
intereft  to  enter  either  as  allies,  or  as  prmci- 
pals,  into  the  war ;  and  for  a  century  or  two, 
there  has  hardly  been  a  particular  war  in  Eu- 
rope (wherever,  or  upon  whatever  occafion, 
it  might  happen  to  arife)  which  has  not  very 
foon  become  general:  whereas,  in  ancient 
times,  a  nation  might  almoft  be  fubdued  be- 
fore its  next  neighbours  knew  any  thing  of 
the  matter.  The  Greeks  and  Perfians  feem 
to  have  underilood  what  we  call  the  balance 
of  power,  but  the  Romans  never  met  with 
any  general  combinations  agalnfl  them.  The 
confederacies  in  Gaul  and  Britain  were  very 
partial. 

It  has  been  the  rivalfhip  and  oppofition  be- 
tween the  two  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria 
which  has  made  this  fubjeft  fo  much  attended 
to  in  Europe ;  it  being  apparently  the  intereft 
of  all  neighbouring  ftatcs  to  oppofe  the 
ftronger,  and  more  enterprizing  of  the  two, 
by  joining  themfelves  as  allies  to  the  weaker. 
The  quicknefs  with  which  an  alarm  is  taken 
at  the  ambitious  enterprizes  of  any  European 
monarch  would  have  been  incredible  in  an- 
cient times.  Lewis  XIV.  fays  Voltaire,  en- 
entered 
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entered  Holland  only  in  May,  and  by  the 
month  of  July  all  Europe  was  in  a  eonfede- 
racy  againft  him. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  in  this  place  juft  to 
mention  the  condu^Jl  and  policy  of  different 
nations  in  extending  and  fecuring  their  con-- 
quejls.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  kings  of 
Aiiyria,  of  Babylon^  and  all  the  ancient  em- 
pires in  the  Eaft  (for  prcventmg  the  rebellion 
of  people  newly  conquered)^  to  captivate  and 
tranfplant  the  people  i£  difierent  countries 
into  one  another's  lands^  and  to  mtermi^  then) 
varioufly*  The  Romans  obferved  a  policy 
fomething  like  it ;  the  troops  which  guarded 
one  province  being  always  raifed  in  another 
and  a  diftant  one,  io  that  no  peribn  was  per- 
mitted to  bear  arms  in  his  own  country^ 

A  few  more  particulars  of  the  Roman  po«^ 
licy  in  war  defcrve  our  notice.  In  early  times 
the  command  of  twtxy  general  expired  with 
his  confular  or  pro-confular  year;  fo that  they 
were  obliged  to  exert  thcmfclves  gre&tly,  in 
order  to  diftinguifh  themfelyes  in  the  (hort 
period  of  their  command;  and  thereby  the 
foldiers  alfo,  who  were  then  perfons  of  pro- 
P^^y»  got  no  attachment  to  the  general,  but 
^o  the  ftate*  Afterwards  when,  op  account 
B  b  z  of 
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of  diftaftt  wars,  it  was  found  inconvenient  to 
change  the  general,  the  foldiers  (whp  were 
then  niore  needy,  and  received  their  pay  from 
the  general)  were  always  at  his  devotion, 
whoever  he  was,  and  were  ready  to  fecond 
his  ambitious  views,  in  all  the  civil  wars  with 
which  they  were  harafled.  Under  the  em- 
perors, the  generals  were  afraid  of  giving  um- 
brage by  diftinguifliing  themfelves,  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  to  be  furprifed  that  the  Ro- 
man empire  received  fo  little  addition  after  the 
end  of  the  commonwealth. 

Another  maxim  of  their  policy  in  war  was 
to  deprive  all  conquered  nations  of  power, 
making  them  deliver  up  their  arms  a^id  (hips, 
and  forbidding  them  to  make  war  upon  any  of 
their  allies.  They  took  hoftages  of  their 
princes*  children,  and  fecured  their  conquefts 
by  not  feeming  to  take  poflcffion  of  the  con- 
quered countries  at  firft,  but  leaving  the  peo- 
ple their  own  laws,  cuftoms,  and  govern- 
ment. But  thereby  their  kings,  or  chiefs, 
and  confequently  the  whole  people,  were,  in 
fa£t,  more  at  their  devotion  than  if  they  had 
been  nominally  the  fubjefts  of  the  empire. 
They  alfo  ftrengthened  their  own  power  by 
cafily  granting  the  freedom  of  their  city  to  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  perfons,  towns,  and  ftatcs,  thereby  in- 
corporating the  conquered  nations  into  their 
own  body,  and  making  them  confider  the  in- 
tereft  of  Rome  as  their  own.  By  this  policy 
they  increafed  in  numbers  and  ftrength  by 
their  conquefts.  Whereas  the  ftates  of  Greece 
(in  which  the  freedom  of  cities  was  difficult 
to  be  obtained)  were  neceflarily  diminiftied  in 
numbers  and  ftrength  by  the  wars  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

Though  the  Romans  exacted  ycvy  little 
under  the  form  of  tribute  from  the  conquered 
nations,  they  are  faid  to  have  been  the  only 
people  in  the  world  who  grew  rich  by  their 
conquefts,  fo  that  every  war  made  them  more 
able  to  undertake  a  fecond.  Pompey  increafed 
the  revenues  of  the  ftate  one-third. 

The  beft  difcipline,  and  the  beft  maxims 
of  war,  will  avail  but  little  without  bodily 
ftrength  and  perfonal  courage.  I  (hall  there- 
fore make  a  few  obfervations  upon  the  dif- 
ferent fources  of  it.  It  is  obvious  to  remark, 
in  the  firft  place,  that  men  will  always  exert 
their  ftrength  in  proportion  to  the  motives 
they  have  to  exert  it.  We  may,  therefore, 
expeft  more  courage  in  free- men,  fighting  for 
their  liberty,  than  in  the  fubjeds  of  an  arbi- 

B  b  3  trary 
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trary  monarch,  fitting  for  the  honour  of 
their  mader.  It  was  an  enthufiaftic  love  of 
liberty  that  infpired  the  Greeks  in  their  wars 
with  the  Perfians,  and  that  enabled  the  Dutch 
to  rcfcue  themfelves  from  the  power  of  Spain, 
when  they  were  the  mod  inconiiderabley  and 
the  Spaniards  the  mod:  formidable,  power  in 
Europe. 

If  we  read  of  more  inftances  of  defperate 
valour  among  the  ancients;  as  of  men  killing 
themfelves,  their  wives,  and  their  children, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy; 
as  the  Saguntines,  the  Numantines,  the  peo« 
pie  of  Smyrna,  and  many  others  are  faid  to 
have  done;  we  muft  confider,  that  more  was 
loft  by  being  conquered  in  former  times  than 
at  prefent.  In  thofe  times  a  conquered  peo* 
pie  loft  their  civil  liberty,  goods,  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  often  even  the  rights  of  burial  ; 
whereas  modern  conquefts  generally  termi- 
nate in  leaving  the  conquered  to  live  accord-- 
ing  to  their  own  laws,  and  the  private  pro- 
perty of  individuals  is  untouched.  In  fhort, 
the  only  difference  to  moft  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  conquered  country  is,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  fwear  allegiance  to  another  fove- 
reign  ;  a  great  argument  of  the  fuperiority  of 
8  modern 
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modern  times  In  reafodi  religion^  philofbphy^ 
and  manners. 

There  was  a  capital  difference  in  the  regu- 
lation of  armies  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
which  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
with  refpeft  to  the  motives  the  foldiers  had 
to  exert  themfelves.  With  us  the  pay  of  an 
officer  is  prodigioufly  greater  than  that  of  a 
common  foldier;  whereas,  in  ancient  times, 
if  the  generals  had  any  pay,  it  was  little  more 
than  what  the  meaneft  perfon  in  the  army 
received.  When  Xenophon  returned  from  his 
famous  expedition,  he  hired  himfelf  and  fix 
thoufand  of  his  Greeks  into  the  fervice  of 
Seuthes,  a  prince  of  Thrace,  upon  thefe  terms, 
that  each  foldier  (hould  receive  a  daric  a  month, 
each  captain  two  darics,  and  he  himfelf,  as 
general,  fouf. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  a  Roman  army, 
at  leaft  during  the  commonwealth,  had  no 
regular  pay.  All  the  advantage  he  received 
was  the  honour,  the  power,  and  the  influence, 
which  his  command  gave  him  at  home.  What* 
we  may  call  the  perquifites  of  his  office,  when 
any  fpoils  were  taken,  could  not  regularly  be 
confiderable,  for  the  Qucftor  took  an  account 
of  the  whole,  in  order  to  its  being  lodged  in 
B  b  4  the 
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the  public  treafury.  There  were  fewer  offi- 
cers in  the  Roman  armies  than  in  ours,  and 
thefe  officers  had  very  fmall  pay.  A  centu- 
rion had  only  double  the  pay  of  a  commoa 
foldier ;  and  it  muft  be  remembered  that  the 
Roman  foldiers  bought  their  own  clothes, 
arms,  tents,  and  baggage.  Caefar,  however, 
gave  the' centurions  ten  times  the  gratuity  that 
he  gave  the  common  foldiers. 

The  reafon  of  this  condudt  in  the  Romans 
feems  to  have  been,  that  in  the  early  times, 
the  body  of  the  people,  fighting  their  owi]b> 
battles,  either  in  their  own  defence,  or  with  a 
view  to  enrich  themfelvcs  with  the  plunder 
of  other  people,  had  no  pretence  to  claim  any 
pay.  Befides,  as  they  ferved  in  their  turns, 
it  would  have  made  no  fort  of  difference, 
whether  they  provided  themfelyes  with  ne- 
ceffaries  for  war,  or  were  fupplied  out  of  a 
common  ftock,  formed  by  their  joint  contri- 
butions. Afterwards,  when  it  became  in- 
convenient for  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
to  ferve  in  the  army,  on  account  of  their  being 
engaged  in  the  arts,  and  in  agriculture ;  and 
confequeptly  thofe  were  enlifted  chiefly  who 
had  little  or  no  employment,  and  were  there- 
fore very  poor,  it  appeared  unreafonable  that 

they 
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they  fliould  fight  for  the  common  advantage, 
at  their  own  expence,  which  they  were  fo 
little  able  to  afford.  Upon  this  they  were 
allowed  fome  pay,  but  at  firft  it  was  extremely 
fmall;  as  may  be  imagined,  after  being  ufed 
to  ferve  for  nothing  at  all.  Still  the  officers 
ferved  without  pay,  and  never  received  any 
thing  confiderable  till  it  became  the  intereft  of 
their  commanders  to  court  their  favour  by  in- 
creafing  their  allowance.  Till  Julius  Caefar 
doubled  the  legionary  pay,  a  common  foot 
foldier  received  only  two  oboli  a  day,  the  in- 
ferior officers  and  centurions  four  oboli,  and  a 
horfeman  a  drachma. 

The  hiftory  of  the  pay  of  European  foldiers, 
and  particularly  of  the  English,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  thefe  ancients.  In  the 
early  feudal  times,  as  all  lands  were  held  by 
military  tenure,  every  vaflal  fent  horfe  and 
foot  in  proportion  to  the  lands  he  held,  and 
none  bore  arms  but  freemen,  who  muft  have 
been  handfomely  provided  for  if  they  were  re- 
tained in  the  fervice  beyond  the  ftipulated 
time.  Alfo  they  did  not  fight  their  own  bat«* 
ties,  as  the  Roman  foldiei;s  did  in  the  early 
times  of  the  commonwealth. '    Whatever  ad- 
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vantage  was  gained  by  the  war,  it  was  entirely 
at  the  difpofal  of  the  chief  in  the  expedition^ 
Indeed,  before  the  eftabliihment  of  the  ftri£t 
feudal  fyflem,  the  foldiers  had  no  pay ;  but 
then  they  fought  for  lands  to  be  divided 
equally  among  them  all,  and  there  was  no 
fuperiority  of  one  man  to  another  but  what 
was  temporary,  and  ceafed  with  the  war.  But 
when  this  army  of  freemen  became  fixed  in  a 
conquered  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  vaftly  more  numerous  than  themfelves, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  keep  up  the  form 
and  order  of  a  perpetual  army,  the  fuperiority 
of  the  commanders,  both  fupreme  and  fubor-^ 
dinate,  became  fixed,  and  the  ordinary  free- 
men were  as  much  under  the  command  of 
their  fuperiors  as  they  had  been  when  they 
were  their  officers,  in  the  time  of  adual 
lervice* 

Befides,  when  the  great  vaflkls  grew  almolt 
independent,  their  fervices  muft  have  been 
bought  at  a  confiderable  price ;  and  they  often 
ftipulated  not  only  for  a  handfome  reward  foi: 
themfelves,  but  alfo  for  each  of  their  fol- 
lowers. In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  a  knight^ 
who  ferved  on  horfeback,  had  two  (hillings  a 

day. 


day,  which  was  equivalent  to  cue  pound  at 
prefent  j  and  an  archer  fixpence,  which  was 
equal  in  value  to  a  crown  with  us^ 

The  reduction  of  the  value  of  moneys  and 
the  redu(9:ion  of  the  rank  of  the  common  fol- 
diers,  was  a  very  fuitable  coincidence,  as 
under  the  fame  name  they  always  received 
pay  in  proportion  to  their  rank,  and  the  value 
of  their  fervices.  At  the  prefent  time,  fol- 
diers  are  the  very  lowed,  and  worft  provided 
for,  of  all  the  people;  generally  thofe  who 
are  too  idle  to  provide  a  better  fubfiftence  for 
themfelves  by  their  labour,  and  their  pay  is 
according  to  it« 

More  officers  are  neceflary  in  modern  ar- 
mies, becaufe  the  method  of  fighting,  fince 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  is  more  complex 
and  more  fcientifical.  And  the  commanders 
muft  have  better  pay,  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  perfbns  of  proper  rank  and  fortune 
(who  have  the  greateft  intereft  in  the  welfare 
of  their  country)  to  take  it  upon  them.  It 
is  true,  that  the  low  rank,  and  the  low  pay, 
of  our  common  foldiers  allow  them  to  be 
little  more  than  mercenaries.  Common  fol- 
diers have  certainly  very  little  at  ftake  in  the 
country;   but  the  very  profeffion  of  arms 

tends 
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tends  to  infpire  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and  attach-* 
ment  to  their  country,  though  they  have  little 
or  no  intereft  in  it.  This  is  remarkably  the 
cafe  with  the  £ngli(h  foldiers  and  fean>en. 

Profeffed  mercenaries,  it  is  certain,  can 
have  no  motive  to  fight  for  one  fide,  but  what 
may  be  converted  to  engage  them  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  other ;  and  the  hiftory  of  all  nations 
demonftrates  how  impolitic  it  is  to  depend 
upon  them.  Thus  the  Perfians  depended 
upon  the   mercenary  Greeks,   their  natural 

"  enemies,  till  they  had  no  other  troops  capable 
of  doing  them  any  fervice ;  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  de- 

.  ftruftion  by  the  rebellion  of  their  mercenaries, 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  wars.  At 
prefent,  while  all  the  ftates  of  Europe  keep 
up  a  confiderable  body  of  native  troops,  the 
inconvenience  is  lefs  fenfible.  Thofe  who  are 
the  moft  remarkable  for  ferving  as  mercena- 
ries at  prefent  are  the  Swife,  and  the  petty 
grinces  of  Germany. 

But  even  depending  upon  mercenaries  is  a 
better  expedient  than  buying  off  a  war.  For 
that  is,  in  faft,  to  confide  in  the  honour  of  an 
enemy  confeffedly  fuperior.  The  Romans 
were  not  long  able  to  withftknd  the  ravages 

of 
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of  the  barbarous,  nations,  after  they  began  to 
bribe  them  to  quit  their  territories.  And  the 
money  which  the  Danes  received  from  the 
Englifli  on  the  fame  account  only  induced 
them  to  rife  continually  in  their  demands,  and 
bring  over  new  bodies  of  adventurers,  with 
the  fame  expeftation  of  raifing  fortunes  with- 
out fighting. 


LECTURE    LXII. 

A  Capacity  of  hearing  the  Fatigues  of.  War 
more  requifite  in  the  ancient  Manner  of  fight- 
ing. The  Advantage  of  'poor  Nations  mver 
the  rich.  Why  Invaders  have  generally  more 
Courage  than  the  invaded.  The  Influence  of 
Opinion  upon  Courage.  The  Influence  ofre^ 
Jigious  Sentiments.  Effects  of  violent  perfonal 
Hatred.  Civil  Wars  peculiarly  bloody.  Caufei 
cfFadlions:  Duration  of  them:  eaflly  propa- 
gated  in  free  Governments.  Dreadful  Efl^eSis 
ofFa&ion.  The  unfortunate  Situation  of  the 
Qreek  Empire.  Obfervations  on  the  different 
Durations  of  Empires.     Folly  of  Conquefl. 

What 
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fT/jat  Wan  are  jufiifiabkm    Laws  of  JVar^ 
Duelling. 

Skill  in  the  art  of  war  will  avail  little 
ivithout  a  foldiery  capable  of  bearing  the  nc- 
ceffary  fatigues  of  it^  The  Roman  difciplinc 
was  admirable  in  this  refpedt.  The  Roman 
foldiers  were  kept  in  conftant  exercife.  The 
X^cedsemonian  foldiers  had  lefs  fatigue  in  the 
jield  than  they  had  at  home;  whereas  ours 
pafs  from  comparative  indolence  to  extreme 
exercife.  Diftempers  in  armies  are  for  this 
reafon  more  common,  and  more  fatal  with 
us,  than  we  ever  hear  of  their  being  with 
them.  Few  Roman  foldiers  died  pf  diftem- 
pers :  but  this  is  by  many  afcribed  to  their 
ufe  of  woollen  garments  next  their  (kin.  The 
military  pace  was  twenty  miles  in  five  hours, 
carrying  lixty  pounds.  The  foldiers  were  alfo 
exercifed  in  running  and  leaping  in  their  arms. 
Indeed,  as  the  nature  of  the  modern  fervice, 
in  which  artillery  is  principally  ufed,  is  lefs 
laborious,  and  therefore  lefs  depends  upon 
flrength  of  body,  fuch  feyere  exercife  feems 
not  to  be  necefTary. 

It  is  this  circumflance,  of  hardinefs,  and 
capacity  of  bearing  fetigue,  which  gives  poor 
nations  the  advantage  they  fometimes  have 

over 
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oyer  the  rich,  Befides,  the  profpe£l  they 
have  of  hetteriog  their  circumftances,  a£l$ 
more  forcibly  upon  them  than  even  the  fear 
of  a  reverfe  of  fortune  does  upon  the  rich^ 
Thefc  circumftances,  in  concurrence  with  the 
more  robuft  make  of  body  in  the  northern  na- 
tions, have  generally  diredled  the  courfe  of 
victory  fouthwards.  Perfia,  it  is  faid,  ha$ 
been  conquered  thirteen  times  from  the  north ; 
and  the  Saracens  are  the  only  nation  fituated 
confiderably  to  the  fouth,  who  have  made 
extenfive  conquefts  northwards.  At  the  time 
that  the  Romans  made  their  conquefts  north- 
wards, they  were  as  hardy  as  the  Gauls  and 
Germans  themfelves,  with  the  advantage  of 
ftiperior  difcipHne  and  better  weapons. 

Invaders  are  generally  obferved  to  have 
more  courage  than  the  people  invaded :  it  be- 
ing fuppofed,  that  no  nation  would  take  up  a 
refolution  to  invade  another,  and  particularly 
the  defperate  refolution  of  attacking  them  at 
home,  without  great  confidence,  and  there- 
fore great  probability  of  fuccefs.  This  appre- 
henfion  cannot  but  make  the  people  invaded 
diffident  of  themfelves,  which  muft  give  their 
enemies  a  confiderable  advantage.  The  Ro- 
mans feldom  gave  their  enemies  an  opportu- 
nity^ of  attacking  them,  but  generally  carried 

the 
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the  war  into  their  country ;  and  Hannibal's 
great  maxim  was,  that  people  were  no  where 
vulnerable  but  at  home. 

Mere  current  opinion^  without  any  founda- 
tion in  the  world,  is  of  great  moment  with 
rcfpefk  to  courage.  The  tenth  legion  of 
Caefar,  and  the  regiment  of  Picardy  in  France, 
imagined  thetafelves,  and  really  were,  the 
beft  troops  in  the  fervice.  The  Dorians  were 
ever  reputed  better  foldiers  than  the  lonians, 
and  adtually  were  fo  in  confequence  of  it.  In- 
deed, when  once  a  charadler  has  been  ac- 
quired, men  will  exert  themfelves  uncom- 
monly to  fupport  it. 

The  five  nations  of  North  America  thipk 
themfelves  by  far  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, and  have  taken  fuch  care  to  imprefs  the 
fame  opinion  on  all  their  neighbours,  that 
they,  on  all  occafions,  yield  the  raoft  fubmif- 
five  obedience  to  them.  When  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent tribe  cries  out  a  mohazvk^  they  will  fly 
like  flieep  before  wolves,  without  making  any 
refiftance,  whatever  advantage  there  was  on 
their  fide  *.    . 

Of  what  moment  religious  fentimenis  are  ia 
w^ar,  has  been  fliown  under  the  article  of  re- 

•  CeUen's  Hiftory  of  the  five  Nations,  p.  3- 

ligion, 


ligion^  I  ihall  ohly  add,  ia  this  place,  that  the 
knights  erranti  who  did  fuch  excellent  fervicd 
in  the  war  with  the  Mck)rs  in  Spaing  had 
their  valour,  tio  doubt^  greitly  inflamed  by 
watching  their  arms  a  whole  night  before  the 
ihrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  ceremony  of 
receiving  knighthood;  and  that  the  ftildiers 
will  be  more  eafily  kept  in  good  difcipline 
wheti  notions  bf  religion  attach  them  to  their 
general  and  thieir  icaufe^  efpecially  if  their  re- 
ligion oblige  them  to  great  ftriilnefs  and 
feverity  of  manners  in  private  life.  The  fu- 
perftitious  regard  whidh  the  Romans  had  for 
the  authority  of  their  generals  was  extreme^ 
Several  times  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  h6 
decimated  by  them ;  whereas  the  Carthaginian 
Ibldiers  more  than  once  crucified  their  gene- 
i^als.  It  was  the  excellent  difcipline  which 
the  ferioufnefs  of  the  parliamentary  army  in 
this  country  inured  them  to,  that  gave  them^ 
fo  great  an  advantage  over  the  king*s  troops^ 
^hofe  diflblutcnefs  of  morals  as  men  greatly 
relaxed  their  difcipline  as  foldiers. 

Violent  perfonal  hatred  has  always  produced 

the  greateft,  and  moft  dreadful  efFe£ls  in  war. 

This  principle  accounts  for  the  peculiar  fa- 

vagenefs  with  which  civil  wars  are  often  con« 

/  Vol.  IL  C  c  -  dyftcd. 
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duiSlcd.  Refentment  is  inflamed  in  propor-r 
tion  to  the  ncarncfs  of  tlie  cawfe,  and  the  fre-» 
qucncy  of  impreffions  from  it.  For  this  rea-» 
ion  but  little  hatred  is  excited  againfl  a  public 
and  diftant  enemy,  and  therefore  thofe  wars 
are  condufted  with  more  gencrofity  and  hu- 
manity. But  civil  and  religious  parties  have 
this  in  common,  that  th^ir  antipathy  to  one 
another  is  always  the  greater,  the  more  things 
there  are  io  which  they  agree.  For  this  makea 
the  contrail  0^  the  few  things  in  which  they 
differ,  the  more  fenfible  and  ftriking.  A  re- 
markable inflance  of  the  efie<5ts  of  this  animo- 
fity  is  mentioned  by  Voltaire :  A  cavalier  com-^ 
manded  a  regiment  of  French  refugees  at  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  where  tbej  met  with  an* 

•  other  French  regiment  in  the  oppofite  army; 
as  foon  as  they  faw  one  another  they  began  a 
bloody  fight  with  their  bayonets,  without  Hf- 
ing  a  (ingle  mufquet,  and  there  were  not  above 
three  hundred  men  left  alive  out  pf  the  two 
regiments.      Civil   wars  are  alfo  peculiarly 

•  bloody,  becaufc  lefs  quarter  is  expected  in 
them;  All  prifoners  are  fure  to  be  treated  as 
rebels  ;  whereas  in  open  wars,  at  leaft  in  mo* 
dern  times,  all  prifoners  are  mutually  e|[« 
changed. 

«  Faftions^ 


Faftions,  which  are  the  foundation  of  civil 
wars,  take  their  rife  from  very  different  fources* 
Their  real  caufes  are  intereji  or  affe£fion^ 
though  thefe  are  feldom  avowed ;  principle  be-» 
ing  the  pretence  in  almoft  all  cafes*  The 
factions  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  were  a 
ftruggle  for  power  between  the  two  orders  of 
the  ftate;  and  they  were  a  great  means  of 
contributing  to  its  aggrandizement.  For  the 
fenate  had  no  method  of  filencing  the  cla- 
mours of  the  common  people  but  by  lead^ 
ing  them  out  to  war^  which  was  a  bait  that 
was  almoft  always  fure  to  take  with  them. 

AfFeftion  divided  England  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter^  as  alfo  Scot- 
land between  Bruce  and  Baliol.  But  this  affec- 
tion, as  Hume  well  obferves,  is  only  in  the 
lower  people,  who  fee  not  the.  princes.  The 
great  partifans  are  led  by  intereft  chiefly. 
They  fee  the  weaktiefs  of  princes  and  defpife 
them.  Thefe  motives,  however,  for  entering 
into  factions,  different  as  they  may  be  in  their 
own  nature,  eafily  introduce  one  another.  The 
attachment  of  a  court  party  to  the  monarch 
naturally  becomes  attachment  to  monarchy, 
and  vice  verfa. 

Faftions  fubfift  long  after  the  original  mo- 
C  c  2  tives 
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tivcs  have  ceafed  to  aftuate  both  parties*  The 
real  difference  between  the  Guelf,  and  the 
Ghibeline  faftions  was  long  over  in  Italy  be- 
fore the  faftions  themfelves  wefe  extindt. 

Faftions  are  obferved  to  rife  niorc  eafilv, 
and  propagate  fafter  in  free  governn)ents» 
where  they  always  afFcdl  the  legiflature  itfelf. 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  people  have  more  in- 
fluence in  free  governments,  and  are  there- 
fore more  jealous  of  the  conduft  of  their  go- 
vernors. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greateft  number  of 
factions  are  probably  owing  to  perfonal  or  lo- 
pal  reafons.  All  the  factions  in  defpotic  ftates 
are  neceflarily  perfonal,  as  the  people  are  fure 
to  be  governed  in  the  very  fame  manner, 
whoever  be  their  prince*  In  feveral  of  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Romans,  the  foldiers  fought 
more  for  their  commander  than  for  the  caufe, 
Such  wars  are  generally  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  commander.  In  more  modern 
times,  and  even  in  freer  governments,  we  find 
that  the  Neri  and  the  Bianchi  of  Florence,  the 
l^'regofi  and  Adorn  i  of  Genoa,  the  Colonefi 
and  Orfini  at  modern  Rome,  were  all  chiefly 
peifonal  factions. 

From  whatever  caufe  fadions  arife,  their 

effea$ 
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^Sc€ts  are  often  lafling  and  dreadful.  The 
tribes  PoUia  and  Papiria  always  voted  on  oppo* 
lite  fides  for  near  three  hundred  years.  The 
Prafini  and  Veneli  (founded  on  the  dififerencc 
of  colour  in  the  livery  of  the  combatants  at 
the  public  games)  never  ceafed  their  animo^ 
iities  till  they  had  nearly  ruined  the  Greek 
empire.  In  the  year  1327,  tnoft  of  the  great 
faoufes  in  Ireland  were  divided  one  againft  an- 
other; the  Giraldines,  the  Butlers,  and  B^e-* 
tninghams  on  one  fide,  and  the  Bourcs,  and 
Poers  on  the  other.  The  ground  of  the  quar- 
rel was  no  other,  but  that  the  lord  Arnold 
Popr  had  called  the  earl  of  Kildare  a  rimer. 
This  quarrel  was  profecuted  with  fuch  ma^t 
lice,  that  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Kil- 
kenny were  deftroyed  with  fire  and  fword. 
.  But  never  was  a  ftate  fo  ^nfortunate^with 
refpeft  to  fa£lions  as  the  Greek  empire.  The 
feveral  parties  at  Conftantinople,  whenever 
they  invited  the  Turks  to  come  and  aflift 
them,  always  ftipulated,  that  they  (hould  take 
into  captivity  all  they  (hould  meet  with  of 
the  oppofite  party.  Indeed,  it  was  religion 
which  gave  the  chief  ftimulus  to  their  mutual 
animofity.  No  people  had  ever  a  greater  aver^ 
(^o|i  ^o  heretic?  than  the  Greek*.     Several  of 

C  Q  3  theif 
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their  lawful  emperors  were  perfedly  odious 
on  that  account ;  aiid  the  imperial  family  itfelf 
was  often  divided  in  their  fentiments.  Thus 
\vhea  Juftinian  perfecuted  thofe  who  did  not 
favour  the  council  of  Cbalcedon,  the  emprefs 
oppofed  it. 

It  is  obferved  that  nations,  which  have  ar- 
rived at  great  power,  and  extenfive  empire, 
by  flow  degrees,  have  not  often  fallen,  but  by 
the  fame  flow  degrees ;  whereas  conquefts 
made  with  rapidity,  have  generally  been  loft 
as  quickly  as  they  were  gained.  Thus  the 
Theban  power  was  born  and  died  with  one 
man,  Epaminondas;  and  the  Macedonian 
power  with  two  men,  Philip  and  Alexander. 
Whereas  the  Roman  empire,  which  required 
feven  hundred  years  to  eftablifli  it,  required  as 
many  to  deftroy  it.  There  are,  however, 
imany  exceptions  to  this  obferyation.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  it,  it  feerns  to  be  owing  to 
this,  that  when  conquefts  are  made  gradually, 
the  conquerors  have  time  to  fall  upon  the  beft 
methods  of  fecuring  them,  and  alfo  becaufe, 
before  the  laft  conquefte  are  made,  the  people 
who  were  firft  conquered,  coniider  themfelves 
as  the  conquerors  of  the  reft,  being  intimately 
fncorporated  with  thofe  who  fubdued  them* 

Whereas 


Whereas  when  Urge  conquefts  are  fef}adc  at 
once^  the  empire  becomes  unwieldy  by  its 
43wn  greataefs,  the  conquerors  do  not  imme- 
Aately  hit  upon  the  beft  methods  of  fecuring 
their  cooquefts,  and  all  the  conquered  ftates, 
feeing  themfelves  at  once  in  the  fame  fitua- 
ti<Mi,  perceiving  their  intereft  to  be  the  fame, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  perceiving  their  own 
ftrength,  and  the  comparative  weakiiefs  of 
their  conquerors^  eafily  Join  to  aflert  their 
liberty. 

'  In  the  rude  and  ferocious  flate  of  mankind 
in  former  ages,  fome  nations  enriched  them- 
selves by  conquering  others ;  as  by  this  means 
they  came  at  once  into  the  pofieliion  of  all 
their  ftock  of  wealth,  and  ma^e  flaves  of  their 
perfons.  But  with  lefs  labour,  and  far  lefs 
rilk,  though  with  a  httle  more  patience,  they 
might  have  got  richer  at  home,  without  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  and  watching  fo  many 
flaves.  There  was,  however,  a  prefent  ad- 
vaiitage  in  the  fyftem,  when  it  was  fuccefsful^ 
And  it  gratified  the  pride  of  a  nation  to  have 
at  their  mercy  other  great  and  diftant  nations. 
This  laft  advantage,  if  it  be  any,  is  ftill 
gained  by  foreign  conquefts,  but  perhaps 
liardly  any  other*     As  the  humanity  of  mot 

C  c  4  der« 
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4ern  manners  leaves  the  inhabitants  of  a  con« 
quered  country  in  the  pofleifion  pf  their  pri-p 
yate  property,  the  only  advantage  that  can 
ficcrue  frorp  conquering  a  nation  is  the  direct 
tion  of  its  force,  for  the  purpqfe  of  other  con-^ 
quefts,  the  appropriation  pf  its  taxes,  and  the 
contrqul  of  its  cpn^merce.  As  the  taxes  will 
feldom  dp  much  more  than  defray  the  ^ex*!- 
pences  of  government,  the  diredion  of  its 
commerce  is  no\v  coqiidered  as  the  chief  arti-f 
cle  of  emolument.  But  when  the  expence 
of  conquering  jind  Jcecping  fuch  diftant  coun- 
tries is  taken  into  the  account,  the  greater 
pheapnefs  of  the  commodities  of  fuch  coun- 
tries and  the  monppoly  of  their  cornmerce  will 
go  but  a  little  way  to  pay  the  balance. 

It  may  bp  faid  that  a  nation  muft  be  ftronger 
by  the  addition  qf  the  power  of  foreign  dqmi- 
nions.  ^vit  i^  proportion  ^s  any  nation  be- 
comes powprful,  it  excites  the  jealoufy  of 
other  natioi^s,  and  thereby  has  mych  more 
powerful  enemjes  to  contend  with}  and  if 
the  liberty  of  commerce  pan  be  obtained 
(which  does  not  fe^m  to  be  difficult  in  the 
prefent  ftatp  of  the  ip^orld)  and  the  ftqck  of  a 
pation  confequently  increafe,  without  the  ex-r 
pence  qf  conquering  and  keeping  foreign  d'on^i^ 
3-  nionj^ 


pioosy  ^at  great  furplus  of  wealth  will  piir« 
chafe  more  aiiiftance  in  war  than  could  in  ge* 
neral  be  furniihed  by  any  conquered  nation  or 
colony ;  and  it  might  be  better  applied  for  th^ 
purpofe  oi  felf-defence^  which  is  the  only  juf* 
tifiable  u(e  of  arms.  Had  England  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies,  America,  or 
Gibraltar,  it  would  have  fewer  wars,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  wealthy  (as 
its  induftry  would »  by  one  means  or  other^ 
^nd  a  market),  and  if  it  was  iqvaded,  would 
have  much  greater  refources  for  defending  it- 
^If.  Alfq,  if  it  was  thought  proper  to  enter 
^nto  an  alUanpe  with  other  nations,  in  order 
^o  fupport  a  con^mon  army  or  navy,  it  woul4 
i^nd  greater  refources  for  that  purpofe,  as  well 
as  for  others. 

No  w^r  is  juftifiable  except  that  which  is 
lieceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  a  ftate,  that 
|s,  a  defenfivc  w^r.  Motives  of  honour  and 
dignity  are  never  fufiicient«  Good  conduft 
and  generofity  alone  can  afiert  the  true  honour 
of  mei>  and  of  nations.  And  it  np  more  |pe- 
comes  a  great  nation,  than  it  does  a  great  and 
good  n^an,  to  revenge  a  mere  affront.  If 
fnotives  of  honour  and  dignity  be  attended  to 
by  ftatefmen,  they  will  involve  nations  in  as 
|nany  f9oliih  and  deftru£tive  quarrels  as  the 

fame 
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•  fame  notions  involve  thofe  individuals  in  wh^ 
«re  addi£i:ed  to  duelling. 
*  The  objeft  of  war  is  the  deftruftion  of  the 
enemy,  at  lead  of  his  power,  fo  as  to  difabie 
him  from  doing  that  mifchief  to  prevent 
which  the  war  was  engaged  in.  But  every 
method  of  diftreffing  an  enemy  is  not  deemed 
honourable,  or  rig^t.  A  regard  to  public 
opinion,  therefore,  ought  to  regulate  the  ra- 
vages of  war ;  becaufe  it  is  for  the  common 
intereft  of  mankind  that  they  fliould  be  ob- 
ferved.  As  the  world  advances  in  civilization, 
and  national  animofity  abates,  war  becomes 
lefs  diftreffing  to  peaceable  individuals  who  do 
not  bear  arms.  It  would  not  be  extended 
much  more,  if,  in  time  of  war,  commerce 
was  permitted  to  pafs  free,  fo  that  no  pri- 
vateers fhould  be  allowed,  and  only  ihips  of 
war  by  fea,  and  fortrefles  on  land,  (hould  be 
expofed  to  danger.  Next  to  having  no  wars 
at  all,  this  ruje  would  be  the  greateft  common 
benefit. 

One  of  the  rapft  barbarous  and  abfurd  cuf- 
toms  which  has  arifen  from  the  praflice  of 
war,  joined  to  ancient  fuperftition,  is  the  mo- 
dern dueHingy  which  is  fo  fafliionable  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  For  it  is  hardly  known 
clfewhere,  and  was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

11 
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It  is  a  remarkable  inftance  X)f  thfe  C€)iitiauance 
of  an  efe£i  after  the  caufe  hath  ceafed  to  ope- 
rate. Nobody  at  this  day  imag'mes  that  fingle 
combat  is  a  proper  appeal  to  God^  or  jhat 
he  who  is  in  the  right  has  any  advantage 
in  the  combat  over  him  that  is  in  the 
wrong;  yet  a  man  thinking  himfeff  inno- 
cent and  injured,  and  perhaps  having  a  wife 
and  family,  will  voluntarily  expofe  his  life 
to  an  equal  rifle  with  that  of  a  man  whom  he 
defpifes  as  a  nuifance  to  fociety,  becaufe  he 
has  been  infulted  by  him.  Good  fenfe  will 
furcly  teach  the  world  at  laft,  that  inlblence 
is  beft  anfwered  by  contempt,  and  real  inju- 
ries beft  redreffed  by  public  juftice.  The 
tnan  who  hath  offended  againft  the  rules  of 
good  breeding,  will  find  a  fufficient  pu- 
nifliment  in  the  negleft  and  difgrace  which 
his  behaviour  will  naturally  bring  upon  him. 


LECTURE     LXIII. 

^he  Expences  of  Government.     How  moderate 

Taxes  operate.     Exorbitant  Taxes.     Taxes 

upon  PoJfeJJions  or  Confumptions.     Their  dif^ 

ferent  Advantages   and  Dif advantages.     A 

Poll- 
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Poll-tax^  in  what  Ctrcum/iances  tnojl  toler^ 
able.  By  whom  a  "Tax  upon  Confumptions 
Jhould  be  paid.  Cufioms.  Manufa£lures  no 
proper  SubjeS  of  Taxation.  Land-taxes. 
The  French  Taille.  Taxes  on  Luxuries  or 
Necejfariesi  on  Importation.  Farmers  of 
Taxes. 

An  hiftorian  ihould  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  the  expences  of 
government  are  defrayed.  For  very  much  of 
the  public  happinefs  and  tranquillity  depends 
upon  it,  and  many  governments  have  been 
ruined  by  wrong  methods  of  doing  it.  Either 
the  taxes  have  been  too  great,  have  been  laid 
upon  improper  things,  or  have  been  coUe^ed 
in  an  improper  manner.  And  innumerably 
events  (how  that  the  minuteft  things  of  thi? 
nature  are  of  great  importance,    • 

•  Moderate  taxes  operate  like  a  conftant  fpur 
and  obligation  to  labour,  and  thereby  greatly 
contribute  to  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  a  people, 
particularly  if  they  be  laid  on  gradually. 
Then,  the  only  confequence  of  taxes  is,  that 
the  poor  incrcafe  their  induftry,  perform  more 
work,  and  live  as  well  as  before,  without  de- 
manding more  for  their  labour.  This  is  agree- 
able 


able  to  what  is  conftantly  obierved,  that  la 
years  of  fcarcity,  if  it  be  not  extreme,  the 
poor  labour  more,  and  live  better,  than  in 
years  of  plenty.  Any  other  difadvantage  which 
is  an  equal  fpur  to  labour  hath  the  like  effed. 
.    Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Rhodes,  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  Holland,  all  laboured  under  great 
natural  difadvantages.     It  feems  more  reafou,- 
able  to  afcribe  the  indolence  of  mankind  in 
hot  countries  to  the  general  goodnefs  of  the 
ibil  in  thofe  countries,  which,  without  labour, 
fupplies  them  with  the  few  things  which  are 
neceiTary  to  their  fubfiftence,  than  to  the  heat 
of  the  climate*    For  wherever  people  can 
live  without  labour  they  are  equally  idle.  No 
nation  under  the  fun  can  be  more  indolent 
than  the  Iri(h  have  been,  or  than  many  of 
them  are  to  this  day ;  and'  fir  William  Tem- 
ple attributes  it  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  in 
Ireland;  as  he  afcribes  the  richnefs  of  the 
Dutch  to  the  badnefs  of  theirs. 

On  the  other  hand,  exorbitant  taxes,  like 
extreme  neceifity,  deftroy  induftry,  by  engen« 
dering  defpair,  and  even  before  they  reach 
that  pitch  they  raife  the  price  of  labour  and 
manufactures  in  commodities  of  all  kinds.  But 

a  free 
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a  free  ftatc,  in  which  there  is  every  encou- 
ragement to  induftry,  will  better  bear  heavy 
taxes  than  a  defpotic  governnnent.  How  would 
the  Turks  bear  the  taxes  which  the  Dutch 
pay  ?  In  England  merchants  in  faft  lend  great 
fums  to  the  ftate  on  the  importation  of  their 
goods.  Who  would  venture  to  do  this  ia 
Turkey  ? 

Taxes  may  be  laid  either  upon  what  is  pof- 
fefed^  or  upon  what  is  confumed.  Taxes  upon 
poffeffions  are  levied  with  little  expence,  but 
they  have  this  difadvantage,  that  they  require 
that  every  man's  property  be  known.  If  the 
owners  regulated  it  themfelves,  they  would 
do  it  falfely ;  and  if  it  was  done  by  the  infpec- 
tion  of  officers,  there  would  be  a  door  open 
to  all  kinds  of  oppreffion  and  cruelty.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  it  were  unjuft  to  tax  a  perfon 
according  to  his  property.  It  ought  to  be  ac- 
cording to  his  fuperjluity^  or  what  he  can 
fpare  from  the  expences  which  his  ftation  of 
life  neccffarily  obliges  him  to. 

The  produce  of  no  tax  can  be  fo  eafily 
afcertained  as  that  of  a  poll-tax^  and  therefore 
,  in  arbitrary  governments  recourfe  is  often  had 
to  it.     But  in  order  to  render  it,  in  any  toler- 
able 
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aUc  degree,  equal,  and  if  the  amount  be  greats 
fupportable,  the  peopk  muft  be  claffed,  and 
their  circumftances  known. 

Taxes  on  confumption  are,  upon  the  whole, 
the  moft  eligible,  becaufe  in  this  cafe  no  man 
pays  more  than  he  choofcs;  and  the  €on* 
veniences  he  enjoys  are  an  equivalent  for 
what  he  pays.  Taxes  of  this  kind  regulate 
and  check  themfelves.  FcJr  the  increafe  of 
the  impofition  is  not  always  found  to  be  an  in-' 
creafc  of  the  revenue,  fince  the  dearnefs  of  a 
commodity  lefiens  the  confumption.  In  thid 
cafe  it  is  of  vaft  confequence  that  the  feller 
pay  the  tax.  He  will  make  nothing  of  the 
expence,  l>ecaufe  he  makes  that  addition  ta 
th6  price  of  his  goods,  and  with  the  buyer, 
particularly  after  fome  time  has  elapfed  finco^ 
the  impofition,  it  is  confounded  with  the  price 
of  the  commodity,  and  confidered  as  part  of 
it.  Befides,  if  the  buyer  pay  the  tax,  he  is 
liable  to  be  fearched,  which  would  be  into- 
lerable in  a  free  ftate.  This  method,  how- 
ever, only  deceives  the  people,  making  them 
ignorant  of  what  they  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  government.  As  the  price  of  liv- 
ing is  increafed  by  all  taxes  on  confumption, 
men  muft  have  mo^e  for  their  labour,  and 

confc- 
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confequedtly  thofe  manufadures  will  comtf 
dearer  to  a  foreign  market* 

Sir  James  Stuart  fuppofes  *,  that  the  befl 
pofHble  tax  would  be  upon  the  fak  of  every* 
commodity.  But  this  would  be  a  check  orl 
the  transferring  of  property,  which ^  in  a  com-* 
mercial  ftate,  ought  to  be  made  as  eafy  as 
poffible ;  fo  that  it  feems  better  to  have  refped 
cither  to  the  poffejjtt^n^  or  the  confumption^  of 
commodities,  in  the  levying  of  all  taxes. 

The  fewer  particulars  are  liable  to  be  infpe^^ 
cd  in  a  free  ftate  the  better.  This  makes  the 
txctfe  laws  feverely  felt  in  England.  When 
duties  are  paid  upon  importation  only,  it  is 
much  the  eafieft  for  the  country.  With  us, 
theie  taxes  are  called  cufioms^  and,  as  they  arc 
levied,  are  the  moft  injudicious  of  all  our 
Isixes.  They  are  a  great  temptation  to  fixiug*' 
gling,  and  frauds  of  all  kinds.  The  ftate 
never  receives  what  it  ought ;  and  yet  the 
fair  trader,  befides  infinite  trouUe  and  vcxa-* 
tion,  pays  more,  in  fees,  to  expedite  his  bufi-> 
nefs,  than  the  ftate  requires. 

If  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  a  nation  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  its  manufadlures^  it  is  im* 

*  Ppliticad  CEcoaoni]!^  vol,  i,  p.  593. 
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politk  to  fubjed  them  to  any  tat.  It  ought 
to  be  laid  u{)on  the  property  acquired  by  them ; 
becauie  a  tax  on  the  manufa£lure  itfelf  dif- 
Courages  induftry^  add  prevents  the  acquiiition 
of  that  wealth  which  alone  Can  pay  the  tax« 
If  the  tax  be  kid  on  any  inftrumqpt  employed 
in  the  manufa£ture,  the  manufia^lurer  will  be 
embarrailed  in  his  art,  and  be  reduced  to  in« 
convenient  methods  of  avoiding  it.  And,  in 
general^  if  he  cannot  go  to  work  without 
thinking  of  the  tax,  and  knowing  that  he 
pays  it  as  a  manufaSurer^  he  will  often  choofe 
to  avoid  a  prefent  certain  lofs  by  abandoning 
the  profpe£t  of  great  future  gaini  Whereas, 
when  property,  acquired  by  manufaAures  as 
well  as  in  any  other  way,  is  taxed,  the  griev- 
ance is  remote,  and  he  knows  that  if  ever 
he  be  fubjcift  to  pay,  he  will  be  proportionably 
able  to  do  it^ 

Many  perfons  are  of  opinion  that  any  coun- 
try would  beft  fupport  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment by  laying  all  taxes  on  fome  one  vifible 
objed,  as  land,*  or  land  and  houfes.  The 
tax  could  not  then  be  evaded,  and  though  it 
might  fecm  to  afFeft  only  one  objed,  it  might 
in  reality  afFedt  every  article  of  confumption, 
bccaufe  they  would  all,  in  forae  way  or  other. 

Vol.  IJ.  D  d  depend 
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depend  upon  it.  If  the  land  alone  be  taxed, 
it  muft  proportionably  raife  the  price  of  e^ery 
produce  of  the  foil,  as  corn^  cattle,  materials 
for  manufadlures,  &c.  and  confequently  of 
labour  in  general ;  becaufe  the  labourer  mufl 
be  fed  and  clothed  from  the  produce  of  the 
ground;  and  the  proprietor  and  farmer,  by 
raifing  the  price  of  their  commodity  in  pro- 
portion, would  feel  no  particular  burthen.  In 
this,  as  in  e^wtry  other  cafe,  the  tax  would 
ultimately  be  paid  by  the  confumer^  who 
Would^  of  courfe,  be  the  moft  able  to  pay, 
and  would  enjoy  the  value  of  it. 

If  all  the  taxes  were  laid  on  houfes,  or  ha- 
bitations of  any  kind,  it  would  not  be  vtxy 
difficult  to  make  it  afFed  all  the  inhabitants 
according  to  their  property,  becaufe  all  per* 
fons  muft  have  houfes,  and  in  general  would 
have  them  \\\  proportion  to  their  fortunes. 
If  a  few  perfons  Ihould  .content  themfelvc5 
with  living  in  a  difreputable  manner,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  tax,  the  lofs  to  the  ftate  would 
not  be  very  great.  They  muft  at  leaft  eat^ 
drink,  and  be  clothed,  and  the  prke  of  thofc 
neceflaries  will  be  raifed  by  ^\try  poffiWc 
mode  of  taxation. 

To  raife  all  taxes  upon  the  land^  or  rather 

the 
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the  nett  produce  of  it,  after  the  expenccs  of 
culture  are  deduced,  is  the  great  maxim  of 
the  French  deconomifts.  They  fay  that  the 
nett  produce  is  the  only  real  wealth  that  is 
annually  reproduced,  and  that  the  only  poffi- 
ble  way  of  taxing  this,  in  any  regular  propor- 
tion, is  to  levy  the  tax  difcftly  upon  the  pro*- 
duce.  But  the  produce  of  land  is  fo  various, 
that  this  would  make  a  very  complex  fyftem, 
if  it  was  made  to  afFe£l  all  who  fhould  ufe  the 
produce,  and  if  any  regard  was  paid  to  its  be- 
ing a  neceflary,  or  a  fuperfluity ;  fo  that  -it 
will  be  found  more  expedient  to  lay  the  tax 
upon  the  property,  of  which  a  man  is  pof- 
fefled.  And  perhaps  the  only  practicable  me- 
thod of  doing  this  is;  to  tax  his  expenditure^ 
always  laying  the  greateft  burthen  on  articles 
that  are  leaft  neceffary^  As  to  the  wealth 
which  perfons  hoard,  it  docs  not  feem  poffible 
to  come  at  it  without  great  oppreffion;  and  it 
may  be  prefumed  that  whatever  is  hoarded  by 
one  generation,  will  be  diflipated  in  the  next. 
All  the  taxes  in  China  are  laid  upon  the 
land.  Nothing  is  demanded  of  the  artifans  or 
merchants  *. 

a 

•  Memoires  (ur  les  Chifiois,  vol.  iv.  p.  305. 
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All  taxes  fhould  affed  men  in  proportioa  to 
their  property ^  and  not  their  rank^  becaufe  it 
is  their  property  only  that  enables  them  to 
pay  taxes.  To  exempt  certain  claiTes  of  men, 
evidently  more  able  to  pay  the  tax  than  thofe 
who  do  pay  it,  fixes  a  mark  of  ignominy  on 
thofe  who  pay.  It  gives  them  a  conftant 
feeling  of  their  degradation,  an<l  excites  envy 
towards  their  fuperiors,  which  cannot  be  pro- 
dudive  of  any  good. 

In  England  the  nobility  stnd  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  have  fome  perfonal 
privileges,  but  the  taxes  afFeft  them  as  much 
as  others.  They  have,  indeed,  the  privilege 
of  being  exempt  from  the  poftagc  of  letters  j 
but  it  is  on  the  idea  of  their  correfpondencc 
having  for  its  objeft  the  concerns  of  the 
public.  If  the  members  of  parliament  fliould 
venture  to  exempt  themfelves  from  any  con- 
fiderable  tax,  the  country  at  hrge  would  not 
bear  it. 

Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  oppref- 
five  than  the  taille  in  France.  It  is  levied  di- 
reflly  upon  men  who,  having  nothing  but 
their  wages  for  their  fubliftqnce,  without  pro- , 
perty,  and  without  furniture,  beyond  their 
neceflary  utenfils,  cannot  even  by  violence} 

itfelf,' 
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itfclf  be  compelled  to  pay.  Every  coUeftor 
(who  is  himfelf  coaftrained  to  undertake  to 
levy  the  tax)  had  a  right  to  call  upon  the  four 
perfons  in  the  diftrift,  whofe  proportion  of 
the  taille  was  the  greateft,  to  fill  up  all  defi- 
ciencies. Though  they  might  already  have 
difcharged  their  own  (hare  of  the  tax,  they 
were  compelled,  by  the  fale  of  their  efFefts,  or 
even  by  imprifonmeat,  to  expiate  the  negli- 
gence of  the  coUedor,  or  the  poverty  of  their 
countrymen  *. 

The  eafe  of  the  country  has  been  too  little 
the  obje(JJ:  of  thofe  who  have  impofed  taxes. 
They  have  not  ftudied  in  what  manner  to  pro- 
portion the  burden  of  them  to  the  capacity  of 
the  people  to  bear  it,  but  have  only  endea-^ 
voured  to  get  as  much  as  they  could  without 
exciting  any  dangerous  commotions,  or  fuch 
a  clamour  as  would  make  it  impoffible  for 
them  to  keep  their  places.  They  have,  there- 
fore, too  often  fpared  the  rich,  whofe  union 
was  eafy  and  formidable,  and  have  oppreifed 
the  poor,  who  were  too  numerous,  and  too 
much  difperfed,  to  unite  in  great  bodies,  and 

whofe  complaints  the  prince  feldom  hears  of. 
ro- 

jg'u  ♦  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  126. 
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When  great  numbers  of  perfons  arc  fup- 
ported  by  the  revenues  of  a  country,  and  are 
of  courfe  interefted  in  the  continuance  of  its 
burdens,  the  moft  upright  minifters  will  find 
it  difficult  to  afford  it  any  relief.  This  was 
fully  experienced  by  Mr.  Turgot.  All  the 
indire<9:  grants  of  former  minifters  were  coa- 
fidered  as  fo  many  rights^  and  many  had  tranf- 
ferred  them  as  real  property.  The  united 
claims  of  thefe  perfons,  and  intrigues,  oV^er- 
powered  that  great  man  *. 

It  is  always  preferable  to  tax  luxuries,  be- 
caufe  this  will  not  tend  to  raife  the  price  of  ne- 
ceffaries,  and  therefore  will  only  afFeft  thole 
who  can  beft  afford  to  pay.  But  ftill,  fincc 
many  will  be  lefs  able  to  pay  the  poor,  whofe 
labour  fupplied  their  luxury,  thefe  muft  lofc 
their  employment,  or  at  leaft  change  it  for 
one  that  may  be  lefs  advantageous  to  them. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  all  commercial  ftates,  that 
taxes  be  laid  fo  as  to  favour  the  exports  as 
much  as  poffible,  and  to  lay  the  chief  bur<lea 
upon  what  is  imported.  This  encourages  an 
application  to  h6me-manufa6lures,  and  navi- 
gation.    Taxes    upon    foreign    commodities 

*  Life  pf  Mr*  Turgot,  p.  189. 
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oblige  a  people  to  apply  to  them  themfelves. 
This  has  been  the  happy  efFeft  of  many  taxes 
upon  foreign  manufaftures  in  England,  parti- 
cularly upon  German  and  Flemifh  linens; 
and  the  tax  on  French  brandy  has  increafed 
the  fale  of  rum,  and  contributed  to  the  fup- 
port  of  our  fouthern  colonies.  But  it  (hould 
be  confidered  that  this  is  taxing  the  whole 
community  for  the  advantage  of  a  part  of  it ; 
and  unlefs  that  part  be  neceflary  to  the  whole, 
their  benefit  may  be  purchafed  at  too  great  a 
price.  If  more  money  be  given  for  Weft  India 
conimodities,  in  the  price  that  individuals  pay 
for  them  to  our  planters,  than  they  would  do 
if  the  importation  of  them  was  free  to  all  the 
world,  it  had  been  better  for  the  country  at 
large  if  no  fuch  colonies  had  been  known,  ex- 
cept they  fhould  in  fome  other  manner  add  to 
the  ftrength  and  wealth  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
expence  of  one  war  on  their  account  will 
much  more  than  overbalance  any  advaptagc 
pf  that  kind. 

Taxes  are  raifed  with  the  leaft  trouble  tq 
the  government  by  means  of  farmer s^  who 
advance  the  money  as  it  is  wanted.  But  as 
the  farmers  muft  neceflarily  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  more  'than  barely  refunding 
^  D  d  4  them- 
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thernfelveSy  and  certainly  will  not  do  lefs,  it 
is  generally  the  moil  expenlive  method  m  the 
end,  and  fooneft  exhaufts  the  people^  Be«» 
fideSi  it  is  always  an  odious  method  of  taxa^ 
tion.  The  people  cannot  with  any  patience 
fee  the  farmers  growing  rich  at  their  expence^ 
The  cftablifhment  of  farmers  of  the  taxes  was 
a  great  hurt  to  Rome.  In  a  de/potic  (late, 
where  the  taxes  are  paid  to  the  king*s  officers, 
the  people  are  infinitely  more  happy;  witnefs 
Perfia  and  China.  The  great  abufes  which 
arife  from  the  fyftem  of  taxation  in  France 
proceed  not  from  the  number,  or  the  weight, 
of  the  taxes,  but  from  the  expenfive,  unequal, 
arbitrary,  and  intricate  method  of  levying 
them  ;  by  which  induftry  is  difcouraged,  and 
agriculture  rendered  a  beggarly  and  flavi(h 
employment, 

In  France,  fays  fir  James  Stewart  *,  the 
colle£lion  of  taxes  cofts  the  ftate  no  lefs  than 
ten  per  cent,  whereas  in  England  the  expence 
of  collefting  the  excife,  adminiftered  by  com-s- 
miffioners,  who  aft  for  the  public,  and  ilot  by 
farmers  who  aft  for  themfelves,  does  not  coft 
more  than  five  pounds,  twelve  fliillings,  and 
fixpence  in  the  hundred. 

•  Political  CEconomy,  vol.  i.  p.  512. 
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LECTURE    LXIV. 

Of  National  Debts.     Origin  of  them.     Want 

of  Credit  in  ancient  States  y  andinfome  Coun^ 

tries  at   prefent.     Advantages  and  DifaH-- 

vantages  of  National  Debts.    Great  Danger 

from  them.    Sinking  Funds. 

To  augment  the  national  fupplics  upon  any 
particular  emergency  beyond  their  annual  pro- 
duce, it  has  been  the  practice  of  fome  flates 
to  anticipate  their  revenues,  by  borrowing 
fums  of  money  on  the  credit  of  them.  This 
paper  credit j  as  it  is  called  (from  the  circula- 
tion of  the  government  fecurities  upon  paper, 
borrowed  from  the  pradlice  of  merchants)  is 
laid  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Florence,  in  the 
year  1324,  and  to  have  been  brought  into 
France  from  Italy  after  it  had  been  fupprefled 
by  Henry  IV. 

Sir  Janies  Stewart  gives  the  following  more 
particular  account  of  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  national  debts  *.  The  Jews,  banifhed  from 
France  on  account  of  their  extortion  in'  the 

♦  Political  GEconomy,  vol.  i.  p.  353. 
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holy  wars,  fled  into  Lombardy,  and  there  in-r 
vented  the  ufe  oi  bills  of  exchange^  in  order  to 
draw  their  riches  from  countries  to  which 
they  durft  not  refort  to  bring  them  off.  Thus 
hills^  and  promiflbry  notes,  in  various  forms, 
canae  to  be  ufed  by  all  pcrfons,  ancj  even  by 
kings* 

At  firft  princes  mortgaged  their  lands  and 
principalities,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fum  of  mo-» 
iiey ;  ading  upon  the  principle  of  private  cre- 
dit, before  government  acquired  that  ftability 
which  is  neceffary  to  eftabli(h  a  fjrm  confi- 
dence. The  fecond  ftep  was  to  raife  money 
upon  branches  of  the  taxes  aflign^d  to  the 
lender.  But  this  methpd  was  attended  with 
great  abufe  and  oppreflion,  and  at  length 
public  credit  aflumed  its  prefent  fojni.  Mo- 
ney was  borrowed  upon  determinate  or  perpe-: 
tual  annuities,  a  fund  wa§  provided  for  that 
purpofe,  and  the  refunding  of  the  capital  was 
in  many  cafes  left  in  the  option  of  governr 
ment,  but  was  never  to  be  demandat)le  by  the 
creditor.  Francis  L  was  the  firft  who  con-r 
traded  a  regular  debt  on  a  perpetual  intereft 
upon  the  tovvn-houfe  of  Paris,  at  about  eight 
per  cent,  when  legal  intereft  in  England  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  was  ten  per  cent.  *  Voltaire 
fays,  that  Lewis  XIV.  left  a  debt  of  about  a 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  fterling. 

This  cuftom  of  contrading.  national  debts 
}s  quite  contrary  to  the  pra6tice  of  antiquity, 
in  which  almoft  all  ftates  made  provifion  of  a 
public  treafure  in  time  of  peace  againft  the 
negeflities  of  war ;  for  want  of  which  war  is 
now  attended  with  the  incresife  of  taxes,  and 
the  decay  of  commerce.  But  then  the  an- 
cients had  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  ufe 
pf  expedients  which  nothing  but  the  far  greater 
fecurity  of  property,  and  greater  fidelity  and 
honour,  both  in  individuals,  and  in  public  and 
private  focieities,  than  they  ever  knew,  could 
make  prafticable.*  They  either  could  not  have 
borrowed  at  all,  or  upon  fuch  intereft,  that 
the  remedy  would  have  inftantly  been  intoler- 
able. Whereas  with  us,  though  the  future 
evils  of  borrowing  may  be  great,  they  come 
on  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  fo  long  as  the 
intereft  of  the  borrowed  money  can  be  paid 
without  much  difficulty. 

Credit  was'  fo  low  in  France,  and  intereft 
fo  high,  that  feyen  millions  borrowed  by  the 

^  Stewart's  Political  GEronomy,  vol.  i.  p.  377. 
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late  king  became  a  debt  of  thirty-two  mil- 
lions to  the  ftate  *.  While  the  king  of  France 
paid  exorbitant  intereft  for  the  money  ad-^ 
vanced  him,  and  Maximilian  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Moneylefsj  the  Venetians  raifed 
v^hatever  fums  they  pleafed  at  the  moderate 
premium  of  five  per  cent  +• 

It  feems  not  very  diffigult  briefly  to  point 
out  the  principal  advantages  and  difadvantages 
attending  thefe  national  debts.  The  capital 
advantage  of  them  is,  that  they  afford  relief 
in  great  emergencies,  and  may  thereby  give 
a  greater  permanency  to  ftates,  which  in  for- 
mer times,  for  want  of  fuch  gre^it  occaiional 
refources,  were  liable  to  be  overturned  with- 
out remedy.  And  if  the  taxes  neceflary  to 
psiy  the  intereft  of  thefe  debts  be  not  immo- 
derate, they  are,  as  was  obferved  before,  of  no 
differvice  to  a  nation  upon  the  whole. 

Some  have  reprefented  the  national  debt  9s 
having  the  fame  operation  with  the  addition 
of  fo  much  capital  ftock  to  the  nation,  en- 
couraging the  induftry  of  it,  &c.  But  what-? 
ever  money  is  iffued  in  the  form  of  paper  by 
the  government,  it  is  firft  depofited  in  the 

•  Stewart's  Political  CEconomy,  vol.  i.  p.  472. 
t  Robcrtfon's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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form  of  cafh  by  the  individual.  The  man  who 
pays  the  tax  gives  up  fo  much  of  his  property^ 
{o  that  it  ceafes  to  be  productive  to  him,  and 
it  is  generally  expended  by  government  ia 
army  and  navy  expences,  revenue  of  officers^ 
gratuities,  &c«  which  yield  no  return.  It  is 
like  a  man  giving  his  fon  a  fum  of  money 
which  he  expends  in  eating  and  drinking* 
The  money,  no  doubt,  is  employed,  and 
thereby  induftry  is  encouraged ;  but  it  is  only 
that  kind  of  induftry  which  raifes  the  price  of 
confumable  goods.  If  any  man,  or  any  na« 
tion,  fhould  give  a//  their  property  in  this 
manner,  they  would  certainly  be  impoverifh- 
ed,  though  thofe  to  whom  their  money  was 
transferred  would  be  gainers. 

Some  perfons  have  paradoxically  maintained 
that  there  can  be  no  inconvenience  whatever 
attending  any  national  debt;  that  by  this 
means  the  price  of  every  thing  is  indeed  raifed, 
but  that  this  affefling  all  perfons  alike,  they 
will  be  as  well  able  to  pay  the  advanced  prices, 
as  they  were  the  lower  ones.  The  fallacy  of 
this  reafoning  may  perhaps  be  moft  eafily  ex- 
pofed  by  the  following  ftate  of  the  cafe. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  fociety  to  confift  of  a  tbou- 
fand  labourers,  and  a  thoufand  perfons  juft 

4  able 
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able  to  employ  them.  If  this  fociety  be  loaded 
with  any  debt,  and  confcquently  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  tax ;  fince  all  the  labourers  muft  ftill 
fubfift,  and  their  employers  can  give  them  no 
more  than  they  do,  fome  of  thefe  muft  be- 
come labourers  themfelves,  fo  that  the  price 
of  this  additional  labour  (hall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  It  is  evident,  therefore^ 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  fociety  will  be 
cxhaufted  when  the  thoufand,  who  firft  em- 
ployed the  labourers,  (hall  be  all  brought  into 
the  fame  ftate  with  them;  and  when  the  price 
of  their  labour  (hall  be  Kmited  by  the  market 
to  which  it  is  brought.  The  tendency  of  a 
public  debt,  therefore,  is  to  increafe  the  quan-' 
tity  of  labour  in  a  country;  and  to  a  certain 
degree  this  may  be  favourable,  by  promoting 
induftry,  but  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  the' 
country  muft  be  diftreffed. 

So  long  as  the  labourers  can  raife  the  price 
of  their  labour,  no  tax  can  hurt  tAem.  If,  for 
inHance,  each  of  them  be  obliged  to  pay  one 
(hilling  a  week,  and  their  wages  have  beea 
twelve,  they  muft  demand  thirteen  (hillings ; 
for  their  wages  muft  be  fufficient  to  fub(i(t 
them.  But  when  the  wages  they  muft  ab-» 
(blutely  have,  in  order  to  pay  all  the  demands 

upoij 
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upon  them,  cannot  be  given,  the  proCefs  muft 
ceafe. 

We  Ihall  always  deceive  ourfelves  when 
we  imagine  that  the  cafe  of  a  country  is^  ia 
this  refpeft,  at  all  different  from  that  of  ai^ 
individual,  or  of  a  number  of  individuals,  and 
that  though  debts  may  ruin  the  latter^  they 
will  not '  hurt  the  former.  The  only  dif-» 
ference  is,  that  a  ftate  cannot  be  compelled  to 
pay  it§  debts.  But  when  its  credit  is  ex- 
haufted,  it  will  not  only  be  unable  to  contract 
any  more  debts,  but  may  not  have  it  in  its 
•power  even  to  pay  the  intereft'  of  thofe  al- 
ready contraded;  and  in  that  cafe  it  muft  ne- 
ipeflarily  be  expofed  to  all  the  inconveniences 
attending  the  numerous  infolvencies  whicK 
inuft  be  occafioned  by  its  own.  And  if  the 
infolvency  of  one  great  merchant,  or  banker, 
J)roducc  great  diftrefs  in  a  country,  how  dread- 
ful muft  be  the  confequence  attending  the 
infolvency  of  fuch  a  nation  as  England.  It 
muft  be  fo  extenfive  and  complicated,  as  no 
politician  can  pretend  to  defcribe  a  priori. 

The  inconvenience  of  fuch  a  debt  as  the 
Englifli  have  now  contrafted,  and  which  they 
rather  feem  difpofed  to  increafe  than  dlminiffi, 
is   great,   and  may  be  fatal.     If  foreigners 

fliould 
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ihould  become  pofleilbrs  of  the  greateft  (hare 
of  our  funds,  we  are  in  h€t  tributary  to  them^ 
and  the  difference  is  very  little  if  they  be  na« 
tives.  For  ftill  the  people  are  debtors  to  an« 
other  body  than  themfelres,  though  they  may, 
in  fbme  refpefts,  have  the  fame  intereft.  But 
the  moft  we  have  to  fear  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  national  debt  will  begin  to  be  felt 
when  the  intereft  of  it  comes  to  be  fo  great, 
that  it  cannot  be  defrayed  by  the  taxes  which 
the  country  is  able  to  raife,  and  when,  confe-> 
quently,  the  monied  people,  notwithftanding 
their  intereft  in  keeping  up  the  national  cre- 
dit, will  not  venture  to  lend  any  more.  Then 
one  of  thefe  two  confequences  muft  follow, 
which  I  fhall  introduce  in  the  words  of  Mr# 
Hume.  "  When  the  new  created  funds  for 
**  the  cxpences  of  the  year  are  not  fubfcribed 
**  to,  and  raife  not  the  money  projefted ;  at 
^^  the  fame  time  that  the  naticMi  is  diftrefled 
**  by  a  foreign  invafion,  or  the  like,  and  the 
**  money  is  lying  in  the  exchequer  to  dif- 
**  charge  the  intereft  of  the  old  debt;  the 
money  muft  either  be  feized  for  the  current 
fervice,  and  the  debt  be  cancelled,,  by  the 
**  violation  of  all  national  credit ;  or,  for  want 
"  of  that  money,  the  nation  be  enflaved." 

What 
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What  we  have  moft  to  feat  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  our  national  debt  is  not  perhaps  a 
fudden  bankruptcy,  but  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  ftatc,  in  confequencc 
of  the  increafe  of  taxes^  which  difcourage  in* 
duftry,  and  make  it  difficult  to  vend  our  ma- 
nufadlures  abroad.  The  private  revenue  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Smith 
lays*,  is  at  prefent  as  much  incumbered  in  time 
of  peace,  and  their  ability  to  accumulate  as 
much  impaired,  as  it  would  have  been  in  the 
time  of  the  moft  expenfive  war,  had  the  per^ 
nicious  fyftem  of  funding  never  been  adopted. 
The  praftice  of  funding,  he  fays,  has  gradually 
enfeebled  every  ftate  which  has  adopted  it. 
The  Italian  republics  feem  to  have  begun  it* 
Genoa  and  Venice,  the  only  two  remaining 
which  can  pretend  to  an  independent  exift- 
ence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by  it.  Spain 
feems  to  have,  learned  the  praftice  from  the 
Italian  republics ;  and  (its  taxes  being  proba- 
bly lefs  judicious  than  theirs)  it  has  in  propor-' 
tion  to  its  natural  ftrength  been  ftill  more  en- 
feebled. The  debts  of  Spain  are  of  very  old^ 
^landing.     It  was  deeply  in  debt  before  the 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iu,  p.  5^8. 
YoL^Xl^  E  e  end 
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end  of  the  fixtecuth  century,  about  an  hun* 
dred  years  before  England  owed  a  fliilling. 
France,  notwithftanding  its  natural  relburces, 
languilhes  under  an  oppreffive  load  of  the 
fame  kind.  The  republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces is  as  much  enfeebled  by  its' debts  as 
cither  Genoa  or  Venice.  Is  it  likely  then, 
he  adds,  that  in  Great  Britain  alone  a  pradice, 
which  has  either  brought  weaknefs  or  defola- 
tion  into  every  other  country,  Ihould  prove 
altogether  innocent  ? 

When  debts  have  been  contrafted,  and  a 
fund  appointed  for  paying  the  intereft  of  them, 
it  is  generally  contrived  to  be  fo  ample,  as  to 
do  fomething  more  than  this,  and  the  furplus 
is  made  a  fund  iot  Jinking^  or  paying  off,  the 
debt;  and  is  therefore  Q^WtA  a  Jinking  fund. 
And  as  difcharging  the  debt  difchafges  the 
intereft  of  the  debt  at  the  fame  time,  it  necef- 
farily  operates  in  the  manner  of  compound 
intereft,  and  therefore  will  in  time  annihilate 
the  debt.  But  the  temptation  to  apply  this 
finking  fund  to  other  purpofes  is  fo  great,  that, 
it  has  been  of  little  ufe  in  this  country. 

Tq  facilitate  the  payment  of  thefc  debt^,  it . 
is  cuftomary  with   fome  nations  to  borroV 
upon  lives,  viz.  either  to  give  the  lender  an 

annuity 
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annuity  for  his  own  life,  or  an  annual  fum  to 
a  number  of  pcrfbns  to  expire  with  the  laft 
life.  This  laft  method  is  called  a  tontine.  Both 
thefe  methods  have  fucceeded  better  in  France 
than  with  us. 

Mr.  Poftlethwaite  makes  an  eftimate  of 
what  taxes  thefe  kingdoms  may  be  fuppofed 
to  bear,  in  the  following  manner.  People 
who  live  in  plenty,  as  in  England,  may  part 
with  a  tenth  of  their  income ;  but  fo  poor  as 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  general  are,  a  twen- 
tieth to  them  would  be  as  mucK  as  a  tenth  to 
the  Engli(b*  By  which,  confidering  the  num-. 
ber  of  the  people^  and  their  incomes,  com- 
puted at  a  medium,  he  puts  the  amount  of  all 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  three  kingdoms 
annually  at  eight  millions,  three  hundred  and 
feventy-five  thoufand  pounds. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  we  are  able 
to  bear  a  much  greater  burden  than  this,  or 
than  any  perfon,  even  the  moft  fanguine 
among  us,  had  imagined  we  ever  could  bear; 
our  national  debt  at  prefent  being  about  two  , 
hundred  and  forty  millions,  the  intereft  of 
which  is  twelve  millions.  However,  without 
naming  'any  particular .  fum,  if  the  national 
debt  ihould  be  raifed  fo  high  that  the  taxes 

E  e  a  will 
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.  Will  not  pay  the  intereft  of  it,  and  at  the  lamo 
time  defray  the  ordinary  expences  of  govern- 
menty  one  or  other  of  the  confequences  above 
mentioned  muft  enfue.  And  in  the  mean 
time  our  manufadures  muft  be  burdened^  and 
confequently  our  ability  to  pay  taxes  muft  be 
diminiihedy  by  every  addition  to  the  national 
debt. 

Inftead  of  paying  ofFany  part  of  the  national 

debt,  fome  think  it  would  be  better,  as  fbon 

as  the  produce  of  any  tax  would  enable  the 

ftate  to  do  it,  to  take  off  fome  of  the  other 

more  burthenfome  taxes,  efpecially  fuch  as 

tend  to  check  manufaftures,  and  thereby  tQ 

diminifh  the  power  of  acquiring  wealth.     For 

if  the  country  grow  more  wealthy,  the  debt, 

though  nominally  the  fame,  becomes  in  reality 

lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  ability  to  dif- 

charge  it.     Thus  a  perfon  in  a  good  way  of 

trade  does  not  always  find  it  his  intercft  to  pay 

his  debts,  becaufe  be  can  employ  that  furpli^ 

by  which  he  could  difcharge  them  to  a  bettef 

:  .account.     For  it  is  poflible  that  with  an  huQ<- 

nired  pounds,  by  which  he  might  have  dimi* 

fiiihed  his  debts,  he  may  acquire  a  thoufand^ 

\  It  t:an  hardly  be  cxpeded,  however,  that 

Qiinifters  of  ftate  will  have  the  roagnauimity^ 

3  Of 
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or  the  judgment,  to  a6l  upon  this  plan.  Other- 
wife,  by  adduig  to  fome  taxes,  as  thofe  on 
land  and  houfes,  acquired  by  wealth,  and  di- 
minifhing  thofe  on  manufactures,  by  which 
wealth  is  acquired,  a  nation  might  become  fo 
wealthy,  as  that  its  debts  would  be  of  little 
confequence  to  it.  But  till  mankind  are  cured 
of  the  expenfive  folly  of  going  to  war,  it  is  not 
even  defirable  that  nations  fliould  have  any 
large  furplus  of  wealth  at  the  difpofal  of  their 
governors ;  as  it  would  be  fure  to  be  fquan- 
dered  in  fome  mifchievous  projed.  Wife  na- 
tions therefore,  not  being  fure  of  a  fucceflion 
.  of  wife  governors,  will  be  content  to  be  juft 
able  to  pay  the  intereft  of  their  debts,  as  the, 
only  fecurity  for  peace,  and  indeed  the  only 
guard  againft  defttu£lion. 


LECTURE    LXV. 

^e  HiJJorian  dire&ed  to  attend  to  whatever 
contributes  to  the  Improvement  of  vfeful 
Science.  Changes  in  the  Pace  of  the  Earth, 
^he  Abbe  du  Bos^s  Obfervation  on  the  Air  of 
haty.  Changes  with  refpeEl  to  the  Fertility 
E  e  3  ^ 
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•  of  fever al  Countries ;  to  what  they  are  owing. 
Rivers  which  have  changed  their  Courje* 
Whatever  tends  to  make  us  better  acquainted 
with  Human  Nature  to  be  particularly  at^ 
tended  to.  In  what  Refpe&  Hijiory  may  affift 
us  to  correal  the  Errors  of  a  theory  drawn 
from  Experience.  Of  National  CharaBers^ 
whether  depending  upon  Climate^  or  other 
Caufes.  Varieties  among  Mankind^  in  their 
moral  Sentiments j  in  the  Make  (fthe  Human 
Bodyj  and  the  different  Difeafes  to  which 
Men  have  been  Subject.  The  different  Vices 
which  have  prevailed  in  different  Ages.  An 
Attention  to  Language  recommended. 

I  HAVE  now  held  forth  to  your  view  the 
grand  objc6ls  of  attention  to  every  wife  poli- 
tician, and  every  fenfible  reader  of  hiftory; 
namely  thofe  things  which  tend  to  make  a  na- 
tion happy  J  populous  y  znAfecurCj  together  with 
what  relates  to  the  expences  of  government, 
and  have  endeavoured,  for  your  further  aflift- 
ance,  to  point  out  the  principal  of  their  mu* 
tual  xronnexions  and  influences.  It  would  be 
cndlefs  to  point  out  tvtry  ufcful  objedl  of  at- 
tention to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  as  there  is  no 
branch  of  ufeful  Knowledge  whieh  hiftory 

wUl 
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will  not  furnifh  materials  for  illuftrating  and 
extending. 

Modern  mechanics  have  been  improved  by 
an  acquaintance  with  what  the  ancients  had 
executed  in  that  way.  Natural  philofophy 
may  yet  receive  great  light  from  the  accounts 
which  many  hiftorians  give  of  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  different  countries*  The  principles  of 
•aftronomical  calculation  may  be  farther  afcer- 
tained,  and  perfedled,  by  means  of  the  hiftory 
of  celeftial  appearances,  fuch  as  eclipfes  and 
comets.  And  hints  may  with  advantage  be 
taken,  from  the  accounts  of  difeafes  men- 
tioned in  hiftol-y,  to  improve  the  fcicnce  of 
medicine. 

Some  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  face  of  the  earth  juftly  challenge  the  atten- 
tion of  natural  philofo'phers,  particularly  fuch 
as  the  abbe  du  Bos  has  made  his  obfervations 
upon.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  Italy  is  warmer 
at  prefent  than  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  an- 
cients ;  a  remark  which  may  be  extended  to 
other  European  climates,  owing  probably  to 
the  lands  being  cleared  of  wood,  to  the  mar(hes 
being  drained,  and  the  country  better  peo- 
pled and  cultivated.  On  the  other  hand^  the 
northern  ^arts  of  Europe  appear  to  be  colder 
E  e  4  than 
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than  they  were  fome  centuries  ago,  and  fcas 
which  were  open  formerly  are  not  navigable 
now^  on  account  of  their  being  obflrufled 
by  icct 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this  view,  that 
when  the  form  of  government  has  deftroyed  €^ 
fpirit  of  induftry,  the  foil  itfelf  feeras  to  be- 
come barren.  Who,  for  inftance,  from  fee- 
ing the  prefent  ftate  of  Egypt,  Paleftine,  Afia 
Minor,  Ibme  parts  of  Greece,  Africa,  or  Sicily, 
would  ever  imagine  that  they  had  formerly 
been  fo  fruitful  as  all  hiftory  demonftrates  them 
to  have  been  ?  Time  has  alfo  made  a  con(i-« 
derable  alteration  in  the  courfe  of  many  great 
rivers.  The  courfe  of  the  Rhine  is  quite 
changed  from  what  it  was  formerly.  The 
river  Oxus  no  longer  runs  into  the  Cafpian 
fea.  The  fea  has  in  many  places  gained  upon 
the  land,  and  in  other  places  towns  which 
were  formerly  fea-ports  have  now  no  advan* 
tage  of  that  kind,  the  fea  having  removed  to 
fuch  a  diftance  from  them* 

The  hands  of  men  have  made  many  confi« 
derable  alterations  in  the  fece  of  the  earth. 
The  Nile,  it  is  faid,  once  loft  itfelf  in  the 
fands  of  Lybia,  the  laxartes,  which  formerly 
feparated  the  barbarous  firom  the  civilized  na^ 

tions 
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tlons  of  Afia;  no  more  empties  itfelf  into  anj 
fea.  Its  waters  have  been  divided  and  difll- 
pated  by  the  Tartars.  The  draining  of  marflicSt 
the  clearing  of  woods,  and  the  multitude  (^ 
canals  in  many  countries,  make  the  face  oi 
the  earth  aiTume  a  very  different  appearance; 
and  the  fpirit  for  improvements  of  all  kinds, 
which  now  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the 
WGurldy  willy  no  doubt,  in  time,  produce  far« 
ther  changes,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  j  «)d 
the  confequences  of  thofe  changes  may  be 
what  thofi?  who  make  them  niay  leaft  of  all 
think  of. 

The  only  otjefl  of  attention  I  (ball  €ndea«- 
vour  to  point  out  more  particularly  is  tie  it$ew^ 
ledge  ^  hu$nan  nature,  which  may  be  viewed 
in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  to  confiderable  ad« 
vantage  in  the  glafs  of  hiftory. 

£xpcrience  and  felf^examination  may  afiift 
as  in  adjufting  the  general  theory  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  But  it  is  in  hiftory  alone  that  wi> 
can  fee  the  (Ircngth  of  its  powers,  the  am- 
nexion  of  its  principles,  and  the  variety  to 
which  individuals  of  the  fpecies  are  £\x^^St^ 
together  with  many  other  particulars,  equally 
curious  and  ufeful  to  be  knowAi  by  a  perfon 

who 
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who  is  dedrous  thoroughly  to  underftand  this 
ycry  important  M\d  intcrcfting  fubjedl. 

An  European  would  allow  too  little  to  the 
ilrength  of  imagination,  and  the  influence  of 
the  mind  upon  the  body,  if  he  formed  his 
judgment  from  fa6bs  within  the  compafs  of  his 
own  obfervation  only.  If  he  cannot  travel, 
be  muft  read  oriental  hiftory,  before  he  can 
be  a  competent  jt»dge  of  it.  Amongft  the 
people  of  the  Eaft,  even  convulHons  are  fre- 
quent at  the  bare  recital  of  a  ftory,  or  the 
delivery  of.  a  piece  of  eloquence.  The  ut- 
moft  vehemence  in  adion  is  quite  natural 
to  them.  They  exprefs  their  fenfations  by 
cries,  lifting  up  their  arms,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  their  whole  bodies.  And  geftures 
which  outgo  every  poflible  natural  impulfe,  to 
a  degree  which  with  us  would  pafs  for  ridi- 
culous and  mad,  are  not,  with  them,  accounted 
extravagant.  The  Mahometan  monks  and 
dcrvifes  whirl  themfelves  round  in  their  ec- 
ib6es  with  inconceivable  rapidity:  they.even 
< receive  their  fultans  with  thefe  convuUions. 
Alfo  the  tendernefs  of  the  orientals  for  the 
living  exceeds  our  benevolence,  and  we  are  as 
far  ihort  of  them  in  our  regards  to  the  dead* 

Jn  this  age  of  reafon  and  philofophy  we 

ihould 
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.fhould  be  abfolutely  ignorant  without  the  help 
of  hiftory,  how  deplorably  the  bcft  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  may  be  funk  and  fettered  by 
fuperftition.  The  minds  of  almoft  all  the  an- 
cients were  enflaved  by  it,  to  a  degree  of  which 
very  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  juft  concep- 
tion. All  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  that  of 
the  learned  Greeks  and  Romans  leaft  of  all 
excepted,  was  fuperftition  of  the  moft  abfurd 
kind* 

Some  fpecies  of  fuperftition  rofc  even  to  a 
great  height  under  the  flicker  of  chriftianitjr 
in  barbarous  ages.  Never  was  the  folly  of 
witchcraft  in  fo  much  credit  as  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  of  France.  A  magician  condemned 
.to  be  burned  declared,  on  his  examination^ 
that  there  were  above  thirty  thouiand  of  the 
fame  profeffion  in  France.  In  the  year  1609, 
fix  hundred  forcerers  were  condemned  in  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux^ 
and  moft  of  them  burned.  The  famous  cu- 
rate Lewis  Cauffredi,  burned  at  Aix  in  the 
year  161 1,  had  publicly  owned  that  he  was  a' 
forcerer,  and  the  judges  believed  him. 

Jn  fome  refpeds,  hiftory  bids  fairer  for  de- 
termining the  connexion  between  different 
principles^  difpolitions,  and  fituations  of  the 

hunmn 
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human  mind,  than  any  reafbning  a  priori^ 
Such  is  the  obfervation  of  Montcfquieu,  whe- 
ther it  be  true  or  not,  that  perfons  very  happy, 
or  very  miserable,  are  equally  inclined  to  fcve- 
rity ;  witnefs  monks  and  conquerors. 

Hiftory  alfo  furniflies  all  that  can  be  faid 
upon  the  curious  fubjedt  of  national  char a&ers^ 
whatever  hypothefis  we  adopt  with  refpeft  to 
them ;  whether  we  plead  for  the  prevailing 
influence  of  climate,  or  the  infedion  of  ex-> 
ample,  and  the  force  of  habits  of  long 
{landing. 

Thofe  who  plead  for  the  influence  of  phy* 
iical  caufes,  allege  the  inddence,  the  languor 
of  body,  and  the  fpeculative  turn  of  mind 
which  arc  generally  obferved  in  people  of 
fouthern  climates,  together  with  the  firmnels 
of  bodily  texture,  and  the  groflhefs  of  intel- 
lefts  in  people  fituated  far  to  the  north.  They 
fay  with  Montefquieu,  that  drunkennefs  pre- 
vails over  the  whole  earth  in  proportion  to 
the  coldnefs  and  moifture  of  the  dhnate,  and 
that  people  who  inhabit  a  windy  country  arc 
generally  wild  and  fickle,  as  the  Gafcons  and 
Thracians;  whereas  a  calm  fituation  fettles 
and  tranquilizes  the  mind. 

On  the  other  hand^  thoie  who  endeavour 

to 


to  account  for  the  variety  which  is  obfervable 
in  national  chara£^ers  from  fixed  moral  caufes, 
or  from  particular  accidents  (which  mi^t 
give  a  turn  to  the  difpofitions  of  the  founders 
of  a  flate,  and  be  afterwards  propagated  by 
example,  as  language  is),  allege  other  hifto« 
rical  fa£ls,  as  that  Athens  and  Thebes  were 
fkuated  near  together^  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  townsdiSered  much  in  their  national  cha- 
racter; as  do  the  ancient  and  modern  Greeks^ 
though  inhabiting  the  fame  climate.  Travellers^ 
however,  do  fay,  that  many  of  the  Greeks,, 
particularly  the  Athenians,  fhow  a  great  deal  of 
natural  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  notwith- 
landing  the  civil  difadvantages  they  labour 
under,  difadvantages  enow  to  damp  the 
brighteft  genius  that  ever  appeared  among 
men.  They  fay,  that  the  people  of  Langue-* 
doc  and  Gafcony  are  the  gayefl  people  ia 
France,  whereas  the  Spaniards,  who  are  fepa« 
rated  from  them  only  by  the  Pyrenees,  are  as 
remarkably  heavy;  that  the  Jews  in  Europe^ 
and  the  Armenians  in  the  Eaft,  have  the  fame 
peculiar  charader  in  all  places,  as  well  as  the 
Jefuits,  and  the  Quakers ;  and  that  the  Spa* 
uifih,  Dutch,  and  French  colonies^  though* 

Htuated. 
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fituated  in  the  fame  or  (imilar  climates,  retaia 
the  peculiarities  of  their  refpedive  mother 
countries. 

Even  habits  which  depend  very  much  upon 
the  conftitution  of  the  body,  which  is  univer- 
felly  acknowledged  to  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  climate,  do  by  no  means  correfpond  to  it. 
Both  the  ancient  and  modern  Germans,  in- 
deed, were  remarkable  for  their  addiftednefs 
to  drinking;  but  the  Perfians,  who  are  now 
the  moft  abftemious  people  in  the  world, 
were,  in  ancient  times,  as  much  tlie  contrary. 
Artaxerxes  reckoned  himfelf  fuperior  to  his 
brother  Cyrus,  bccaufe  he  w^s  a  better  drinker, 
I>ariiis  Hyftafpes  caufed  it  to  be  infcribed  upon 
bis  tomb,  that  no  perfon  could  bear  a  greater 
cfuantity  of  liquor,  and  Alexander  the  Great 
was  obliged  to  drink  hard  in  order  to  recom- 
mend himfelf  to  the  fame  people.  The  Mof- 
covites,  a  very  northern  nation,  were  as  jea- 
lous as  any  people  in  the  fouth,  before  their 
communication  with  the  reft  of  Europe.  The 
Englifli,  they  fay,  have  leaft  of  an  uniform 
national  charafter,  on  account  of  their  liberty 
and  independence,  which  eiiablcs  every  mau 
to  follow  his  own  humour. 

Th«fe, 
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Thefe,  and  all  the  varieties  obfcrvablc  ia 
the  human  fpecies,  furnifh  a  moft  pleafiog  ob- 
jeft  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory.     A 
morality  without  the  aid  of  hiftory,  which 
furniflies  him  with  more  extenfive  obferva- 
tions  than  his  own  experience  could  reach  to^ 
would  be  too  apt  to  grow  bigotted  to  arbitrary 
aiul  fanciful  hypothefes  about  the  divifion  of 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind^  about  the 
proper  office  of  each  faculty,  and  the  unifor- 
mity of  its  operations.     Several  varieties  ia 
what  is  called  the  moral  fenfe,  were  noted  in 
the  ledure  upon  the  moral  ufes  of  hiftory^* 
To  thefe  1  (hall  now  add,  in  order  to  lead  the 
attention  of  a  reader  of  hiftory  toother  varic-- 
ties  of  a  fimilar  nature,  which  afFed  the  theory 
of  the  human  mind  and  its  faculties,  that  the: 
Japanefe  think  fuicide  virtuous  when  not  in-* 
jurious  to  fociety,  and  the  Chinefe  certainly 
think  it  no  (in  to  expofe  the  children  they 
cannot  maintain. ,   Thefe,  and  the  different 
degrees  of  value  fet  upon  particular  virtues^ 
and  the  different  degrees  of  horror  conceived* 
againft  particular  vices,  in  different  nations  and, 
ages,  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  a  philo- 
sopher and  moraliil. 

It  is  not  beneath  him  to  confider  even  the 

varieties 
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varieties  there  are  in  the  outward  form  of  the 
human  fpecies;  (ince  it  is  evident  there  are 
fixne  things  very  remarkable  4ii  the  make  of 
the  body  and  turn  of  the  features,  which  we 
leara  from  hiftory  has  ever  been  peculiar  to 
certain  nations,  and  by  which  one  may  be 
greatly  affifted  in  tracing  the  origin  and  mi- 
gration of  people*  I  fhall  mention  a  few  of 
Aefe  differences^  with  a  view  to  excite  you  to 
inveftigate  this-  fubjed  more  thoroughly  than 
it  has  jdt  been  done. 

The  African  blacks  are  well  known  to  be 
different  from  the  Europeans,  and  not  more  in 
the  colour  of  their  fkin,  than  in  the  form  of 
their  lips  and  nofes,  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
and  the  (hape  of  their  legs.  Lapland  produces 
no  men  taller  than  three  cubits ;  their  eyes, 
ears,  and  nofes  are  different  from  thofe  of  all 
other  people  who  furround  them.  As  Vol- 
taire fays,  they  feem  to  be  formed  purpofely 
for  the  climate  they  inhabit.  The  people  of 
Caf&aria  are  of  an  olive  colour ;  the  people  of 
Sophila,  Montbaza,  and  Melinda  are  black, 
but  of  a  different  fpecies  from  thofe  of  Ni- 
gritia.  In  the  middle  of  Africa  are  little  men, 
las  white  as  fnow,  with  faces  like  thofe  of  the 
negroesj  »id  round  e^es  like  thofe  of  a  par- 
tridge. 
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tridge.  The  Tartars  and  native  Americans, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatka^.have  thin 
beards.  Du  Jialde  fays,  the  very  make  of 
the  Chinefe  mouth  is  dii(Ferent  from  ths^t 
of  the  Europeans ;  their  teeth  are  placed  in  a 
different  irianner  from  ours,  as  Jhe  under  row 
ftands  out,  very  unlike^thofe  of  Europeans. 

Even  the  difeafes  to  which  mankind  have 
been  fubje£l  in  different  ages,  and  to  which 
they  are  incident  in  different  parts  of  the 
worlds  are  a  ftriking  objedt  of  attention  to  an 
hiflorian.  Difeafes  are  mentioned  in  anti* 
quity  which  are  almofl  tmknown  to  modern 
medicine,  and  new  difeafes  have  arifen,  and 
propagated  themfelves,  of  which  there  are  no 
traces  in  ancient  hiflory;  The  fmall  and  the 
great  pox,  which  are  not  fo  much  as  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  author,  deflroy,  it  is 
thought,  the  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  mankind 
every  generation.  The  origin  of  thefe  dif- 
eafes has  been  the  fubjeft  of  much  contro- 
verfyj  and  it  can  only  be  decided  by  hiftory^ 
The  leprofy  was  hardly  known  in  Europe  till 
it  was  imported  in  the  time  of  the  crufades, 
and  the  prevalence  of  that  diforder  in  thofe 
tifpes  is  now  hardly  credible.  Philip  'Au- 
guftus  of  France  bequeathed  one  hundred  fols 

Yql.  1L  F  f  to 
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to  each  of  the  two  thoufand  lazarettoes  in  his 
kingdom. 

Matter  of  ufeful  philofophical  fpeculation 
may  arife  even  from  the  confideration  of  the 
vices  to  'which  mankind  have  been  addicted, 
particularly  tp  the  prevalence  of  particular 
vices  in  certain  countries  and  the  fucceflion  of 
vices  in  different  ages.  Two  ceqturies  ago 
(as  the  progrefs  of  revenge  is  ingenioufly 
traced  in  the  Law  Tra£ls)  afiaflination  was 
the  crime  in  fafliion  in  Europe,  but  it  wore 
out  by  degrees,  and  made  way  for  a  more  co- 
vered, but  more  deteftable  methckl  of  deftruc- 
tion,  by  poifon.  This  horrid  crime  was  ex* 
tremcly  faftiionable  in  France  and  Italy.  It 
vanifhcd,  however,  imperceptibly,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  a  lefs  diflionourable  method  of 
cxercifing  revenge,  viz.  by  duelling. 

Laftly,  no  philofopher,  in  reading  hiftory, 
can  pafs  without  particular  obfervation  what- 
ever occurs  with  refpeft  to  the  languages  of 
different  ages  and  nations.  Every  thing  re- 
lating to  their  rife,  progrefs,  aiKl  revolutions, 
will  demand  his  attention,  being  ufeful  both 
in  tracing  the  migrations  of  people,  as  was 
obferved  before,  and  in  throwing  light  upon 
the  fcntitnents  and  feelings  of  the  humaa 

mind. 


mind,  to  which  language  correfpOnds,  and 
being  thereby  fubfervient,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  to  many  philofophical  (peculations* 
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-/&  Attention  to  Divine  Providence  in  the  CoH^ 
duB  of  Human  Affairs  recommended.  ^U 
life  of  thefe  ObferVations  in  demonftrating  the 
Divine  Attributes.  Comparifon  of  this  Proof 
Hvith  that  from  the  ff^orks  of  Nature.  "Thefe 
Refecrches  cleared  from  the  Charge  of  Pre^ 
fumption.  Great  Caution  recommended.  Me^ 
thods  and  Maxims  (f  proceeding  in  thefe  In^ 
^uiries.  Evidence  of  the  State  of  the  PVhrld 
having  been  improve d^  and  Marks  of  its  being 
in  a  Progrefs  towards  farther  Improvement  t 
tonjidered  here  only  with  refpeSi  to  perfonat 
Security  andperfonal  Liberty.  The  State  of 
perfonal  Security  in  Greece j  Rom^j  and  ,the 
Feudal  Times  of  Europe  j  compared  with  the 
State  of  Things  at  prefent.  Number  (f  Slaves 
in  ancient  Times y  and  during  the  Prevalence 
of  the  Feudal  Syjiem. 

The  nobleft  obje£t  of  attention  to  an  hiito* 
riari,  and  to  every  perfon  who  confiders  him^ 

F  f  a  fclf 
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fclf  as  a  fubjc£l  of  the  moral  government  of 
God,  I  have  referved  for  the  laft  place  ;  and 
that  is,  the  €ondu<9:  of  Divine  Providence  in 
the  direftion  of  human  affairs.  This  is  the 
moft  fublirae  fubjed  of  contemplation  that 
can  employ  the  mind  of  man.  And,  as  was 
(hown  in  the  firft  part  of  this  courfe,  has  the 
happieft  tendency  to  infpirc  our  hearts  with 
the  fentiments  of  piety  and  virtue, 

Gonfufcd  and  perplexed  as  is  the  proipeft, 
which  hiftory  exhibits  to  our  view,  it  is,  in 
reality,  an  exhibition  of  the  ways  of  God,  and 
jointly  with  the  works  of  nature  (which,  at  firft 
fights  prefent  a  profped  equally  confufed  and 
perplexed)  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
perfeftions,  and  of  his  will. 

Hitherto,  indeed,  next  to  the  fcriptures, 
we  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  latter 
of  thcfe  inftrudlprs  for  what  we  know  of  God. 
But  the  time  may  come  when  we  fhall  have 
as  frequent  recourfe  to  the  former.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  latter  are,  no  doubt,  as  yet,  far 
better  underftood;  fince  by  the  fucceffive  ob- 
fervations  of  Ibme  ages  of  mankind,  much 
more  of  uniformity  has  been  difcovered  aniidft 
their  feeming  irregularity.  The  chief  reafon 
of  this  is,  that  the  operations  of  nature  are 

more 
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more  fully  expofed  to  our  view.  Every  ob- 
iervation  and  experiment  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  we  pleafe,  and  to  as  much  advantage 
as  we  can  poffibly  devife ;  whereas  the  events 
which  take  place  in  coufequence  of  the  views 
of  divine  Providence  happen  but  once,  and 
our  knowledge  of  them,  and  of  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  attended  them  from  (which 
only  we  can  judge  either  of  their  efficient  or 
final  caufes),  are  but  imperfedly  tranfmitted 
to  us  by  hiftory:  for  which  reafon  we  fee 
little  more  as  yet  than  a  chaos,  and  heap  of 
confufion  in  the  fccne. 

But  let  not  this  difcourage  us  in  our  re* 
fearches.  What  is  truly  valuable  in  the  hif- 
tory of  pafl  ages  is  every  day  cleared  from 
more  and  more  of  the  obfcurity  in  which  it 
has  been  involved.  In  confequence  of  which, 
the  feries  and  connexion  of  events  may  be 
more  firidly  traced,  fo  that  vft  may  fay,  the 
plan  of  this  divine  drama  is  opening  more  and 
more,  and  the  grand  cataftrophe  growing 
nearer  and  nearer  perpetually.  As,  therefore, 
this  mofl  intereftipg  fubjedt  may  now  be  ftu* 
died  to  more  advantage  than  it  could  hitherto 
have  been  done,  we  ought  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  it  than  has  hitherto  been  given,  and 
'     F  f  3  .  endeavour 
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endeavour  to  afcertain  and  enlarge, our  know-* 
ledge  of  the  divine  perfections,  frona  confider-^ 
ations  and  topics  of  argument,  of  which  littlo 
ufe  has  hitherto  been  made  for  this  purpofe. 

It  may,  by  fome,  be  thought  prefumptuous 
in  man  to  attempt  to  fcan  the  ways  of  God  ia 
the  condud  of  human  affairs*  But  the  fame 
objedlion  might  with  equal  juftice  be  made  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  frame 
of  nature.  Both  methods  are  equally  attempts 
to  trace  out  the  perfections  and  providence  of 
God,  by  means  of  different  footfteps  which 
he  has  left  us  of  them,  differing  only  in  this, 
that  the  one  are  much  more  diflind  than  the 
other.  What  is  the  whole  fcience  of  phyfi-- 
ology,  but  an  attempt  'to  inveftigate  the  rea- 
fons,  or  final  eaufes,  of  the  flrufture  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  nature,  with  a  view  to  fee 
farther  into  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the 
Divine  Being  manifefted  in  his  works  ?  And 
in  fiadt,  fo  far  is  this  conduft,  in  either  cale, 
from  impiety,  that  it  is  the  proper  and  the 
nobleft  ufe  we  can  make  of  our  intelle<ftual 
faculties,  which  is  to  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  our  maker,  by  means  of  obfervations 
on  every  part  of  his  works,  or  condud:,  which 
lie  has  thought  prooer  to  exhibit  to  our  view, 

mi 
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and  as  it  were  to  fubjedt  to  our  examination, 
no  doubt  for  this  very  purpofe. 

The  grcatcft  caution  is,  certainly,  requifite 
in  our  refearcbes  into  this  fubjeft;  and  very 
ra(h,  and  unbecoming,  vi^ould  it  be  in  us  to 
pronounce,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  what 
was  the  intention  of  the  Deity  in  any  of  the 
events  of  this  lower  world,  becaufe  we  are 
able  to  fee,  and  to  compare,  fo  very  few  of 
the  circumftances  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. But  taking  for  granted  what  we  al- 
ready do  know  of  God,  both  from  his  works 
and  from  his  word,  we  cannot  err  far  in  any 
conclufions  we  draw  from  the  obfervation  of 
his  providence*  And  it  cannot  but  be  a  very 
great  fatisfa<3ion  to  a  pious  mind  to  fee  his 
faith  in  the  divine  power  and  wifdom,  which 
was  firft  eftabliflied  upon  the  preceding  foun-- 
dation,  corroborated  by  obfervations  on  other 
appearances. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  furefl  man- 
ner in  our  inquiries  into  the  conduft  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  we  ought  to  take  for  grant- 
ed, the  doctrines  of  the 'wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  God,  as  fuggefted  from  his  works  and 
his  word,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  fair  prefump- 
tiou  that  we  arc  not  far  wrong  in  our  con- 
F  f  4  jedtures, 
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jeftures,  when  we  fee  a  courfe  of  events  it\ 
the  hiftory  of  the  world  terminating  in  the 
fame  benevolent  purpofcs^  And  we  ought  to 
hefitate  and  fufpend  our  judgment  upon  the 
view  of  any  feemingly  contrarjr  appearances, 
waiting  the  refult  of  farther  obfervations. 

This  is  ftridly  analogous  to^the  moft  ap- 
proved methods  of  reafoning,  and  the  ftrifteft 
philofophical  inyeftigation ;  and  purfuing  an 
imiverfally  allowed  maxim  in  the  conduft  of 
our  underftanding  in  other  fimilar  cafes.  In 
examining  even  the  works  of  men,  if  we 
have  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  uniformity  and 
ponfiftency  of  defign  in  them,  we  are  guided 
in  our  inquiries  into  the  ftrufture  of  their 
parts  by  a  view  to  this  confiftency,  and  never 
conclude  againft  that  confiftency  which  the 
greater  number  of  appearances  fuggeft  to  us, 
■from  the  firft  view  of  circumftances  not  eafily 
reconcileable  with  it. 

In  like  manner,  iince,  in  the  greateft  part 
pf  the  works  of  God,  wc  fee  plain  marks  of 
wife  and  kind  intention,  we  never  think  we 
pught  to  give  up  our  belief  of  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  God,  becaufe  we  are  not  able  to 
fee  how  every  appearance  in  nature  is  recon- 
pileable  with  them  ;  and  if  this  be  our  inaxim 

in 
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in  the  inveftigation  of  the  works  of  nature, 
much  more  ought  it  to  be  fo  in  fcanning  the 
ways  of  God  in  the  courfe  of  his  providence; 
this  being  a  fubjeft  in  itfelf  much  more  ob- 
fcure,  and  to  which  our  faculties,  for  the  rea- 
fons  given  above,  are  much  more  unequal. 
Let  an  hiftorian,  therefore,  attend  to  every 
inftance  of  improvement,  and  a  better  ftate 
of  things  being  brought  about,  by  the  events 
which  are  prefented  to  him  in  hiftory,  and 
let  him  afcribe  thofe  events  to  an  intention  in 
the  Divine  Being  to  bring  about  that  better 
ftate  of  things  by  means  of  thofe  events  ;  and 
if  be  cannot  fee  the  fame  benevolent  tendency 
in  all  other  appearances,  let  him  remain  in 
fufpenfe  with  regarc}  to  them. 

Let  the  perfon,  then,  who  would  trace  the 
conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  attend  to  every 
advantage  which  the  prefent  age  enjoys  above 
ancient  times,  and  fee  whether  he  cannot 
perceive  marks  of  things  being  in  a  progrefs 
towards  a  ftate  of  greater  perfeftion.  Let 
him  particularly  attend  to  every  event  which 
contributes  to  the  propagation  of  religious 
knowledge;  and  laftly,  let  him  carefully  ob- 
ferve  all  the  evils  which  mankind  complain 
of,  and  confider  whether  they  be  not  either 

remedies 
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remedies  of  greater  evils,  or,  fuppofing  the 
general  conftitution  of  things  unalterable,  the 
neceffary  means  of  introducing  a  greater  dC'-* 
grce  of  happiliefs  than  could  have  been 
brought  about  by  any  other  means ;  at  leaft, 
whether  they  be  not,  in  fa<ft,  fubfervient  to  a 
ftate  of  greater  happinefs.  I  fliall  make  a 
few  obiervations  upon  each  of  thefe  heads,  in 
order  to  affift  you  in  your  farther  inquiries 
into  this  important  fubjed. 

That  the  flatc  of  the  w^orld  at  prefent,  and 
particularly  the  ftate  of  Europe,  is  vaftly  pre- 
ferable to  what  it  was  in  any  former  period, 
is  evident  from  the  very  firft  view  of  things, 
A  thoufand  circumftances  (hew  how  inferior 
the  ancients  were  to  the  modems  in  religious 
knowledge,  in  fcience  in  general,  in  govern- 
ment, in  laws,  both  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
thofe  of  particular  dates,  in  arts,  in  com*- 
raerce,  in  the  conveniencies  of  life,  in  man^ 
ners,  and,  in  confequence  of  all  thefe,  in 
happinefs.  Almoft  all  thefe  particulars  have 
been  demonftrated  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  lec- 
tures, I  (hall,  therefore,  confine  myfelf,  in 
this  place,  to  two  particulars,  comprehended 
under  the  general  fubjeft  of  laws  and  govern- 
intnt,  in  which  the  fup^riority  of  the  interpal 

conilitutioii 
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conftitutioii  of  modern  ftates  above  thofe  of 
the  ancients  will  appear  to  great  advantage, 
and  thofe  arc,  ferjonal  fecurity  and  ferfonal 
liberty. 

Perfonal  fecurity,  or  a  freedom  from  vio- 
lence and  infult,  is  certainly  the  moft  impor- 
tant objedk  of  all  civil  government;  and  it 
cannot  be  defirable  to  live,  where  that  is  not 
firmly  eftabliftied ;  and  a  very  few  ihftances 
will  fliew  the  extreme  infecurity  of  ancient 
times  in  j:omparifon  of  the.  modern,  and  par«^ 
ticularly  the  prefent  ftate  of  England. 

We  may  judge  of  the  ftate  of  Greece  in 
this  refped  by  that  paHage  in  a  dialogue  of 
Xenophon  quoted  before,  in  which  he  hu- 
moroufly  (hows  the  advantages  of  poverty,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  riches;  and  by  what 
Tacitus  fays,  that  their  temples  were  full  of 
debtors  and  criminals,  as  churphes  and  mo- 
nafteries  ufed  formerly  to  be  in  Popifli 
countries. 

Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  in  the 
moft  interefting  period  of  its  hiftory,  viz.  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  abounded  with  robbers. 
Salluft  fays,  that  Catiline's  army  was  much 
augmented  by  the  acceffion  of  highwaymen 
^bout:  Honpic*    Cicero  obferved  that  had  Milo 

way- laid 
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way-laid   Clodius   by  night   it   might   have 
heen  imagined  he  had  been  killed  by  high« 
waymen^  and  that  the  frequency  of  fuch  ac- 
cidents would  have  favoured  the  fuppofition^ 
though  he  had  thirty  flaves  with  him  com- 
pletely armed,  and  accuftomed  to  blood  and 
danger.     By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
pofTeflion  for  two  years  formed  a  prefcription 
for  land,  and  of  one  year  for  moveables ;   an 
evident  mark  of  frequent  violences,    when 
fuch  a  law  was  qeeeflary  to  fecyre  a  title  to 
property. 

Barbarous  nations  appear  to  have  been  in 
no  better  a  fituation,  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
perty they  had:   Hirtius  fays,  that  in  Caeiar's 
time  every  man  in  Spain  was  obliged  to  live  in 
a  caftle,   or  walled  town,  for  his  fecurity. 
There  are  a  thoufand  evidepces  of  the  vio- 
lence and  infecurity  of  the  feudal  times  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.     Every  retainer  to  a  power- 
ful lord  might  do  whatever  he  pleafed  with 
impunity.     It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
parcel  of  defperate  fellows,   fuch  as  Robia 
Hood  and  his  companions,  independently  of 
any  lord,  to  live  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws 
and  adminift ration  in  being,  without  ever  be- 
ing brought  to  punishment.  Nay,  fuch  bands 

of 
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of  robbers  often  acquired  a  confiderablc  de»- 
gree  of  reputation.     Kings  entered  into  trea^ 
ties  with  them,  and  bought  their  fervice  at  a 
confiderable  price.  The  armies  of  Edward  IIL 
confifted  chiefly  of  fuch  banditti,  and  they 
formed  the  beft  part  of  all  the  armies  then 
employed  in  Europe.     In  thofe  times  every 
perfon  of  any  eftate  or  property  lived  in  a  kind 
of  caftle;  the  moats,  the  ftrong  enclofures, 
and   the  battlements  about  all  old  country 
feats,    together  with    many  other  circum- 
ftances,  (how "  that  they  were  built  more  for 
•  fecurity,  than  for  convenience,  or  pleafure. 
.  As    inftances  enow   were    given    of   the 
wretchednefs  of  thofe  times  in  the  lefturc, 
upon  the  feudal  fyftem,  I  (hall  content  my- 
felf,  in  this  place,  with  an  extraft  from  Vol- 
taire, (howing  the  ftate  of  Italy  fo  late  as  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  which  was  a  pretty 
juft  pifture  of  a  great  part  of  the  reft  of  Eu- 
,rope^     ^*  Italy,  furrounded  by  the  arts,  and 
**  in  the  very  bofom  of  peace,  was  deficient 
**  in  refpedt  of  general  pofice,  and  had  a  long 
**  time  been   infefted   with   public   robbers, 
"  like  ancient  Greece  in  the  moft  barbarous 
**  times.     Whole  troops  of  armed   banditti 
"  marauded  from  one  province  to  another, 
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^*  from  the  frontiers  of  Milan  to  the  farthef 
•*  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  either  pur- 
•*  chafing  a  proteflion  of  the  petty  princes, 
**  or  obliging  them  to  wink  at  their  rapines- 
•*  The  papal  fee  could  not  clear  its  dominions 
**  of  them  till  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  Evea 
•*  after  his  pontificate  they  appeared  fbmc 
**  times* '  The  example  of  thefe  free-booters 
•*  encouraged  private  perfons  to  put  in  prac- 
•*  ticc  the  fhocking  cuftom  of  aflaffination. 
•*  The  ufe  of  the  ftiletto  was  but  too  com*- 
*^  mon  in  the  towns,  while  the  country  was 
**  over- run  with  banditti.  The  ftudents  of 
••  Padua  ufed  to  knock  people  on  the  head, 
**  as  they  were  paffing  under  the  piazzas 
•'  which  run  along  each  fide  of  the  ftreet.'* 

The  greater  fecurity  of  the  prefent  time?, 
above  that  of  the  ftate  of  Europe  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  is  evident 
from  this  circumftance.  That  which  we  call 
treafure  trove j  or  the  difcovery  of  concealed 
money,  &c.  was  in  former  times  a  confider* 
able  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  lords  to 
whom  the  land  belonged ;  which  (hows  that^: 
it  had  been  much  the  cuftom  to  hide  things 
of  value,  for  fear  of  being  plundered  of  them, 
and  that  thofe  who  hid  them  had  been  fo 
J  often 
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often  obliged  to  abandon  them,  that  no  body 
knew  where  they  were.  At  prefent  fuch  a 
iburce  of  revenue  would  never  be  thought  of, 
but  every  thing  that  Vfz&  found,  unclaimed 
by  any  body,  would  be  the  property  of  the 
finder. 

So  little  was  the  fecurity  of  property  in  the 
feudal  times,  that  men  were  often  gainers  by 
divefting  themfelves  of  it,  and  giving  it  to  the 
church,  of  which  they  held  it  in  fee.  Me- 
thods fimilar  to  this  are  at  this  day  taken  in 
Turkey. 

The  hiftory  of  fairs  furniflies  another  argu- 
ment for  the  improved  ftate  of  Europe.  They 
were  inftituted  when  travelling  was  unfafe, 
and  all  property  expofed  to  plunder.  How- 
ever, needy  lords  and  needy  fovereigns  con- 
fented  that,  upon  certain  terms,  traders  mioht 
meet  and  exchange  their  commodities,  with- 
out the  riique  of  their  being  feized,  and  with 
the  privilege  of  going  and  returning  unmo- 
lefted.  A  commerce  thus  reftriaed  was  better 
than  no  commerce  at  all.  At  prefent,  how- 
ever, thofe  great  feirs  have  little  advantao-c, 
except  what  they  derive  from  cuftom;  and 
in  countries  perfedly  civilized  they  are  almoft 
fallen  into  difufe.  Individuals  travel  with  eafe 

and 
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and  fafety,  and  do  bufinefs  in  a  manner  more 
advantageous  to  themfelves. 

That  there  is  lefs  domeflic  flavery  in  the 
world  than  formerly  is  very  evident,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  late  revival  of  that  (hocking  prac- 
tice in  the  Weft  Indies^  And  domeftic  flavery 
is  far  more  cruel  and  oppreffive  than  any  civil 
fubjeftion  whatever ;  juft  as  it  is  more  griev- 
ous to  fubmit  to  a  petty  prince,  whofe  domi^ 
nions  extend  not  beyond  a  fingle  city,  than  to 
obey  a  great  monarch;  the  fubjefts  of  a  petty 
prince,  and  the  (laves  of  a  private  pet fon^  be- 
ing more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  their 
mafter. 

The  number  of  (laves  in  ancient  times  is 
almoft  incredible  at  this  day.  Strabo  (ays, 
that  ten  thoufaiid  (laves  have  been  often  fold 
in  a  day  for  the  ufe  of  the  Romans^  only  in 
one  particular  place,  viz.  Delas  in  Cilicia^ 
Eunus  and  Athenio  gave  liberty  to  (ixty  thou- 
fand  (laves  in  Sicily,  and  other  immen(e  ar- 
mies were  frequently  raifed  out  of  them.  At 
Athens,  and  all  the  confiderable  cities  in 
Greece,  (laves  were  generally  four  times,  or 
even  in  a  greater  proportion,  mofe  numerous 
than  the  freemen. 

The 
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The  petty  tyrannies  into  which  almoft  all 
ancient  nations  in  early  times  were  divided, 
could  differ  very  little  from  a  large  family,  iii 
^vhich  one  was  matter,  and  the  reft  (laves.. 
Indeed,  the  univerfal  odium  into  which  every 
name  of  kingly  power  fell  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  (hows  the  cafe  to  have  been  as  it  is  here 
reprefented. 

In  the  feudal  times  in  Europe,  in  which 
opprefiions  of  all  kinds  prevailed  this  was  not 
the  leaft  evil ;  the  labouring  people  and  the 
artifans  were  as  much  the  property  of  the 
great  landholders  as  the  foil  itfelf,  and  the  cafe 
is  nearly  the  lame  at  this  day  in  Poland.  That 
mankind  are  happier  in  this  refpe<9:  than  for- 
merly, and  that  there  is  a  profpeft  of  the  far- 
ther increafe  of  perfonal  fecurity,  and  perfonal 
liberty,  in  confequence  of  any  courfe  of  events, 
and  efpecially  thofe  which  favour  the  propa- 
gation of  knowledge  in  general,  and  of  the 
chriftian  religion  in  particular,  muft  be  afcribed 
to  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  who 
made,  and  who  governs  the  world. 
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ft  he  gradual  Advancement  of  Religious  Kno^^ 

ledge  to  be  attended  to^  particularly  in  the 

Propagation  of  Chrijiianity  ^  and  the  Circum^ 

Jiances  attending  the  Reformation.    ObjeEiion 

to  the  Goodnefs  of  God  from  the  State  oflVdr 

Mankind  have  generally  been  in.     War  has 

always  born  a  very  great  Proportion  to  Peace. 

Refeiiions  upon  the  Slain  in  Battle.    Htnv 

far  the  Calamities  of  War  extend.     The  Be^ 

mjit  accruing  to  Mankind  from  their  Difpo^ 

Jition  to  Ho/lility.  The  particular  Ufe  of  War 

Jhown  in  feveral  Cafes.     Religion^  Liberty^ 

and  the  Sciences^  have  often  been  promoted  by 

War. 

The  order  of  the  divine  difpenfations,  or 
the  gradual  advancement  of  religious  know- 
ledge, and  thofe  circumftances  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  world  which  have  contributed  to  its 
advancement,  are  s^xy  important  objects  of 
attention  to  an  hiftorian  and  divine,  but  it  is 
what  would  be  departing  out  of  my  province 
to  dwell  upon  in  this  place.  This  fubjett  has 
been  excellently  treated  by  the  late  bifhop  of 

Carlidc, 
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Carliflc,  in  his  Confickrations  on  the  Theor}  of 
Religion ;  in  which  performance  he  has  (hown^ 
from  the  ftate  of  the  wdrld^  as  coUefbed  from 
hiftory,  that  Chrift  came  in  tbefulnefs  oftime^ 
l>oth  when  the  chriftian  dodrines  were  the 
moft  wanted,  and  when  every  thing  wis  moft 
favourable  to  their  evidence  and  propagation* 

The  circumftances  of  the  reformation  ought 
alfo  to  be  attended  to  with  the  fame  view, 
and  it  ought  to  be  confidered  that  the  benefit 
of  the  reformation  is  by  no  means  to  be  re-* 
garded  as  confined  to  the  reformed  party* 
The  reformation  was  but  like  a  little  leaven, 
which  leavened  the  whole  lump.  The  (late 
of  the  catholic  church  is  prodigioufly  better 
than  it  was  before  the  exiftence  of  protef- 
tantifm.  There  are  fewer  abufes  in  the  papal 
conflitution  than  formerly ;  and  popifb  princes, 
though  they  remain  attached  to  the  rites  of 
the  Romifh  church,  have,  in  fad,  thrown  off 
all  fubjeftion  to  the  pope.  A  fimilar  fervice 
has  been  done  to  the  church  of  England  by 
the  old  puritans,  and  the  prefent  difTenters. 

Our  greatefl  difficulty  in  tracing  the  con* 

du£t  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  government 

of  the  world  arifes  from  the  flate  of  w^r,  in 

which,  upon   the  firfl  reading  of  hiflory, 

G  g  2  mankind 
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mankind  feem  to  have  been  almoft  perpe- 
tually engaged. 

This  is  fo  ftriking  a  circumftance  to  the  gc* 
nerality  of  readers  of  hiftory,  that  it  has  been 
aflerted,  that  hiftory  contains  nothing  but  a 
view  of  the  vices  and  the  mifery  of  mankind. 
To  me,  however,  and,  I  believe,  to  many, 
others,  this  fubjeft  appears  in  a  very  different 
light.  Times  of  peace  and  tranquillity  are 
pafled  over  in  filcnce  by  all  hiftorians,  and  for 
this  reafon  the  face  of  hiftory  prefents  fo  hor- 
ri<f  an  afpe6l.  But  if  any  perfon  will  take 
the  trouble  to  calculate  accurately,  he  will 
probably  find,  that  war  has  born  no  greater 
a  proportion  to  peace  than  ficknefs  has  bora 
to  health,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human 
life.  If,  therefore,  the  difcafes  we  are  fubjeft 
to  (the  conftitution  of  our  nature  confidered) 
be  upon  the  whole  falutary,  or  if  that  confti- 
tution whereby  we  are  cxpofed  to  them  be  the 
beft  upon  the  whole,  fo  that  we  ftiould  rather 
choofe  to  be  expofed  to  them  than  not,  no 
particular  objeftfon  will  lie  to  the  con<ludl  of 
Providence  on  account  of  the  evils  of  war. 

If,  moreover,  we  confider  that  the  num- 
bers flain  in  battle  are  abfolutely  inconfider- 
able  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  die  a  natural 

death. 
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death  5  even  In  very  deftruftive  wars,  and  that  the 
plague,  the  fmall-pox,  and  many  other  difor- 
ders,  do  vaftly  more  execution  than  the  fword ; 
^nd  befides,  that,  with  refpeft  to  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  who  aftualiy  perifli  in  war,  the 
courfe  of  nature  may  poffibly  have  been  but 
little  anticipated;  we  fliall  fee  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that,  provided  pofterity  bcin  any  refpeft 
better  for  the  war,  the  lives  loft  in  it  were 
very  well  loft.  Confidering  what  kind  of 
perfons  compofe  the  bvjlk  of  our  modern  arr 
mies,  it  may,  without  any  hefitation,  be  faid, 
that  it  is  more  than  probable,  in  no  other  way 
could  they  have  done  their  country  fo  much 
fervice. 

In  all  fpeculations  of  this  nature,  war  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  confined  to  thofe  who  are 
fufferers  by  it.  For  certainly,  it  would  be 
Very  abfurd  to  confider  all  the  people  of  Eng-r 
land,  or  Franpe,  as  in  a  ftate  of  war  during 
the  period  of  their  late  mutual  hoftilities,  when 
the  far  greater  part  of  them  were  very  incon- 
fiderably  afFefted  by  it,  paying  only  a  few 
taxes  extraordinary  on  that  account.  This 
inconvenience  (to  recur  to  our  former  allu- 
fion)  is  like  nothing  more  than  a  flight  cold, 

G  g  3  a  tern- 
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a  temporary  headach,  or  fuch  pains  as  pais 
every  day  without  any  attention. 

The  nature  and  neceffity  of  evils  in  general^ 
I  (hall  not  undertake  to  difcufs,  as  it  belongs 
wholly  to  another  fubjeA.  I  ihall  only,  in 
this  place,  confider  whether,  allowing  the 
neceflity  of  human  nature  being  what  it  is  in 
other  rcfpefts,  the  difpofition  to  hoftility  has 
not,  upon  the  whole,  been  ferviceable  to  man- 
kind, and  whether  they  would  not  have  been 
in  a  worfe  fituation  without  that  difpofitiom 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  early  ages, 
before  mankind  had  acquired  a  tafte  for  intel-* 
ledual  pleafures,  when  they  ftudied  nothing 
but  the  gratification  of  their  lower  appetites, 
they  would  have  funk  into  a  ftate  of  fuch 
grofs  befHality,  and  have  abufed  their  bodies 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  would  have  been  almoft 
inconfiflent  with  the  continuance  of  the  fpe** 
cies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  falutary  alarms  of 
war,  which  roufed  the  aQ:ivity,  and  excited 
the  ingenuity,  of  jnen. 

It  is  nothing  but  difficulty  that  can  call 
forth  the  utmoft  efforts  of  our  faculties ;  an4 
without  a  dread  of  the  greateft  impending, 
evils,  nothing  belonging  to  fcience,  or  whatt 
ever  requires  the  exertipn  of  our  intelledual 

fegylticsi 
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faculties,  could  have  been  carried  on.  Many 
of  the  moft  ufeful  arts  in  civil  life  owe  their 
origin  to  contrivances  for  defence  or  ofFeucc 
in  war.  "  Men's  wars  and  treaties,  their 
♦*  mutual  jealoufy,  and  the  eftablifliments 
••  which  they  devife  with  a  view  to  each 
**  other,*'  fays  Mr.  Charlevoix,  **  oonftitute 
^^  more  than  half  the  occupations  of  mankind, 
•*  and  furnifli  materials  for  the  greateft  and 
♦*  moft  improving  exertions  */' 

Mankind  feem  to  have  required  a  greater 
Ipur  to  ingenuity  than  merely  the  prolpedt  of 
providing  theraielves  with  the  conveniencies 
of  life,  or  they  would  never  have  procured  thofe 
conveniencies.  It  is  not  even  the  better  liv- 
ing of  the  Engliflh  that  can  induce  the  wild 
Irilh  to  quit  his  native  iluggi(hnefs,  fo  long  as 
he  can  live  ii)  his  own  poor  way.  What 
then  could  reafonably  have  been  expedcd  of 
mankipd,  when  the  greateft  part  of  them  were 
habituated  to  the  fame  way  of  life?  What 
arts,  fciences,  or  improvements  of  any  kind, 
could  have  been  expected  from  them  ?  It  is 
analogous  to  this,  that,  in  common  life,  we 
fee  the  fear  of  hell  operating  more  powerfully 
tipon  the  fenfual  part  of  mankind,  than  the 
*  Voyage  to  Canada, 

C  S  4^  f  rofpcdt 
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profpeft  of  all  the  pleafurcs  of  virtue,  or  the 
hope  of  heaven. 

With  refped  to  thofc  things  with  which 
the  happinefs  of  mankind,  either  in  a  private 
or  focial  capacity,  are  moft  clofely  connedcd, 
as  religion,  liberty,  and  the  fciences;  it  is  an 
undeniable  fa£t,  that  they  have  been  chiefly 
promoted  by  events  which,  at  firft  fight,  ap- 
peared the  rpoft  difaftrous. 

There  is  nothing  which  chriftians  of  all 
profelfions  dread  more,  and  more  conftantly 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  (and  all  this  juftly)^ 
than  ,perfecution^  though  all  hiftory  informs 
vs,  that,  in  general,  nothing  has  been  more 
favourable  to  the  fpread  of  the. tenets  of  the 
perfecuted  party.  Perfecution  inflames  the 
zeal  of  thofe  who  are  perfecuted,  and  this 
fpreads  as  it  were  by  infeftiqn.  By  dying  in 
any  caufe,  a  man  gives  a^ftronger  proof  than 
he  could  in  any  other  way  give,  of  his  owii 
attachment  to  it,  and  his  fteady  faith  in  it^ 
principles  and  importance;  a  circumftance 
which  operates  powerfully  on  the  faith  of 
others.  Perfecution  alfo  difperfed  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  chriftianity  in  primitive  timesj 
whereby  their  doftrines  were  fpread  into  coun? 
|rjes   whither  they   would    ptherwife    have 
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hardly  reached  at  all,  or  not  till  after  a  piuclj 
longer  time. 

Martyrs,  likewife,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty 
have  given  the  firmed  eftahlifliment  to  it  in 
any  country.  This  was  the  cafe  in  many' of 
Ithe  ftates  of  Greece,  How  much  did  the 
tragical  ends  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia  operate 
towards  the  liberty  of  Rome  ?  Numberiefs 
friends  to  the  fame  glorious  caufe  were  made 
in  Holland  by  the  death  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  died  fighting  for  it,  and  in 
England  by  that  of  the  famous  Algernon  Syd- 
ney, who  equally  died  a  martyr  to  it,  though 
under  the  pretence  of  law. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  we  may 
fee  the  benefit  indirectly  refulting  from  the 
wars  in  which  bigoted  princes  have  been  en* 
gaged,  as  they  have  prevented  their  employ- 
ing all  their  power  to  the  extirpation  of  wh^t 
they  thought  to  be  herefy ;  and  by. this  means 
jthe  propagation  of  truth  has  been  greatly  fa- 
voured. The  bifhop  of  Ofma,  confeffor  to. 
Charles  V.  advifed  him  to  behave  with  gene^ 
rofity  to  his  prifoner  Francis  I.  as  the  only 
pieans  of  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks, 
and  extinguiftiing  the  Lutheran  herefy,  whicl^ 
Jie  faid  increafed  every  day,  and  would  in- 

cfcafc 
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crcafc  more,  if  their  differences  continued, 
but  might  eafily  be  deftroyed  if  the  princes 
were  united  among  themfelves  *.  His  bro- 
ther Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  defer  his  perfe- 
cuting  meafures  by  his  wars  with  the  Turks. 
And,  to  mention  one  inftance  more,  Henry  II. 
of  France  acknowledged  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  that,  after  the  peace  concluded  be- 
tween him  and  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  it  was  the 
defign  of  that  king  to  extinguifli  the  fmalleft 
fpark  of  herefy  in  the  low  countries,  and  to 
join  his  arms  to  thofe  of  France,  to  attack  the 
new  feftaries  with  their  joint  forces  -f .  How 
thefe  projefts  were  providentially  defeated, 
the  hiftory  of  the  fuccecding  times  will  fhow. 
Though  the  fciences  feem  to  be  utterly 
repugnant  to  war,  and,  in  general,  certainly 
fuffer  by  it,  the  caufe  of  learning  hath  often 
been  remarkably  ierved  by  it.  Learned  men 
flee  from  the  feat  of  war,  and  thereby  their 
knowledge  becomes  difperfed  into  countries 
into  which  they  would  never  have  been  in-, 
duced  to  carry  it,  by  any  motive  whatever* 
This  happened  at  the  taking  of  Conftanti- 
nople  by  the  Turks,  when  the  learned  men, 

•  Bcaufobre's  Hiftoire  de  la  Rcforawtion,  vol,  iii,  p,  146, 
t  Thuani  Hift.  Lib,  ^a, 

who 
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who  had  no  favour  Ihown  them  by  their  new 
mailers,  fled  into  Italy,  and  eftabliihed  fchools^ 
in  which  they  taught  their  own  literature  for 
a  fubiiflence.  Barbarous  nations  generally 
gain  arts,  iciences,  religion,  and  a  better  form 
of  government,  by  being  conquered  by  a  ci- 
vilized nation,  and  they  have  iikewife  oftea 
acquired  them  by  conquering  the  nation 
which  Was  poflefled  of  them,  inftances  of 
which  will  appear  in  the  fubfequent  obierva^ 
tions  on  the  cfFc<fts  of  conqueji^  which  is  ge-^ 
nerally  confidered  as  the  laft  and  the  woril: 
evil  that  can  be  fufFered  by  war# 
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Beneficial  Effe£is  of  Conquejls  t  made  with  the 
moft  Eafe  where  they  are  the  moji  wanted. 
Benefits  accruing  to  barbarous  Nations  from 
conquering  civilized  oneSj  or  from  being  con-- 
quered  by  them,  ^he  World  a  Gainer  by  the 
Roman  Conquefts^  exemplified  in  feveral  Coun* 
tries.  Examples  of  Men  doing  more  Good  by 
their  Deaths  than  by  their  Lives,  jldvan-- 
(a^es  refultin^  from  the  Feudal  Wars  ^  and 

from 
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Jrom  the  Abufes  of  Popery.     Moral  Maxims 
of  ConduEi  deduced  from  our  Obfervation  of 
the  Divine  Being  producing  Good  by  Means 
of  Evil. 

The  effeds  of  conquefts  have  often  beea 
Temarkably  happy,  and  not  lefs  fo  to  the 
conquered  than  the  conquering  people.  It 
doth  not  appear,  frooi  the  hiftory  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  that  commerce  alone  (if 
the  induftry  of  men  could  have  been  fo  far 
roufed  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  it  on  with^ 
out  war)  would  have  promoted  fuch  an  inter- 
courfe  between  different  nations,  and  have 
brought  them  fo  far  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other, as  was  requifite  for  curing  their  mutual 
prejudices,  for  improving  their  genius  and 
tempers,  and  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for 
a  fufficiently  extenfive  benevolence. 

Hiftory  informs  us,  that  it  was  war,  and 
war  only,  which,  making  it  impoffible  for 
the  Edoniites,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine to  flay  at  home,  forced  them  to  feek  fet- 
tlements  on  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  promoted  the  intercourfc  of  that  part  of 
the  world  with  Greece ;  the  confequence  of 
which  was,  the  amazing  improvepient  of  that 

cQuntryi 
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country,  and  its  making  a  figure  which  will^ 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  attraft  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind. 

Conquefts  have,  in  general,  been  made 
with  the  moft  eafe,  when  the  government  of 
the  conquered  people  was  grown  very  cor- 
rupt^ and  a  change  of  mafters  was  neceflary 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  This  was  re- 
markably the  cafe  of  the  Greek  empire.  The 
leveral  provinces  of  it  were  opprefled  with 
exceffive  taxes,  which  made  them  glad  to  take 
fhelter,  as  it  were,  from  greater  evils  under 
the  government  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks, 
who  had  not  the  luxury,  or  the  wants,  of 
their  former  mafters. 

We  fee  the  benefit  accruing  to  a  barbarous 
nation  from  their  conqueft  of  a  civilized  one 
in  the  conquefts  which  the  Saracens  made 
upon  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire, 
whereby  they  came  into  poffeffion  of  their 
fciences ;  in  the  conqueft  of  Perfia,  and  the 
feat  of  the  Saracen  empire,  by  the  Tartars ; 
.  who  immediately  adopted  the  religion,  and 
foon  became  enamoured  of  the  fciences,  of 
the  people  they  had  conquered.  And  no  na^ 
tion  ever  fubdued  the  Chinefe,  without  cop- 
2  forming 
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Ibrming  to  their  wife  laws,  cufloms,  and 
manners,  in  every  refped.  The  conqueft  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans  extended  the  know-- 
ledge  of  the  Grecian  arts^  and  made  the  Ro- 
mans learned  and  polite;  and  their  conqnefls 
of  other  nations  contributed  to  civilize  them 
as  much. 

There  was  not  perhaps  a  country  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  but  may  be  clearly  Ihown  to 
kave  been  a  confiderable  gainer  by  its  fub- 
je^tion,  and  by  being  incorporated  into  that 
iraft  and  wonderfully  compacted  fyflem.  All 
Europe  was  in  a  mod  difordered  uncivilized 
flate  before  the  Roman  conquefts ;  nor  doth 
it  appear  that  any  other  more  expeditious,  or 
SBore  efFe<SluaI,  method  could  have  been  found 
fo  civilize  them. 

Gaul  manifeilly  found  its  account  in  being 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  Before  that  event, 
there  were  no  arts  or  commerce  in  Gaul,  ex- 
cept at  Marfeilles,  a  colony  of  Greeks ;  but  af- 
terwards, Aries,  Autun,  Lyons,  and  Triers, 
became  flourifhing  cities.  They  peaceably 
enjoyed  their  municipal  laws,  in  fubordina* 
tion  to  the  regulations  of  the  Romans,  and 
tlfcy  were  animated  by  a  very  extenfive  com* 

merce* 
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mcrce.  The  like  was  the  cafe  with  Britain, 
Spain,. and  all  the  northern  nations  conquered 
by  the  Romans. 

Polybius  fuppofcs  that  Greece  became  more 
populous  and  flourifhing  after  the  eftablifhing 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  that  country,  Syria 
was  certainly  never  fo  hdppy  as  under  the 
Romans ;  and  Strabo  praifes  the  fuperior  po-* 
licy  of  the  Romans  with  regard  to  the  finances 
of  Egypt^  above  that  of  their  former  mo- 
narchs;  and  no  part  of  adminiftration  is  fo 
eflential  to  the  happinefs  of  a  people. 

The  eafy  communication  which  the  uniform 
.  mity  of  government  eftablifhed  through  that 
vaft  empire,  favoured  the  propagation  of  the 
gofpel  through  all  the  countries  of  which  it 
confifted.  And,  to  conclude,  there  may  per- 
haps be  fomething  in  what  an  ingenious  au« 
thor  has  advanced,  that  large  empires  extend 
the  genius  of  mankind.  I  fuppofe  he  means 
by  fuggefting  great  projedls ;  in  many  refped«, 
giving  a  greater  fcope  to  the  faculties  of  men's 
minds,  and  fupplying  a  great  objeft  to  the 
imagination.  And  there  is  certainly  more  of 
grandeur,  and  what  we  may  call  the  fublime^ 
in  the  Roman  hiftory,  than  the  Grecian,  not- 

withftanding. 
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withftandlng,  in  almoft  every  other  relpedl^ 
the  latter  be  the  more  agreeable  objedl. 

It  juftly  (hocks  our  humanity  to  read  of 
thoufands  of  brave  men  being  cut  off  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  to  go  over  in  our  imagi^ 
nation  all  the  defolation  and  diftrefs  of  every 
kind  which  war  fpreads  through  a  country  ; 
but  we  ought  to  confider,  what  a  foundation 
for  future  and  general  happinefs  thofe  tempo- 
rary evils  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  be  laying.  We  cannot,  indeed^ 
always  fee  the  particular  advantages  accruing 
taa  country  from  thofe  (hocks  that  are  given 
to  it ;  but,  in  fome  cafes,  as  in  thofe  men- 
tioned above,  it  requires  no  great  penetration 
to  perceive  them  pretty  diftindtly. 

To  mention  a  recent  and  ftriking  inftance 
of  this  kind,  but  of  a  more  private  nature. 
Can  we  conceive  it  poflible  that  Jean  Calas  of 
Thouloufe  could  have  done  a  tenth  part  of  the 
fervicc  to  his  country  by  his  life,  which  it  is 
probable  he  has  done  by  his  death,  in  the  ab* 
horrence  of  bigotry,  which  his  unjuft  and  tra- 
gical end  has  raifed  in  a  great  part  of  that  na- 
tion, and  in  affording  a  lub}e£t  for  a  book 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  fo  much  fervice  to  the 

caufe 
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caufe  of  religious  liberty  as  that  of  Voltaire^s 
upon  toleration,  and  other  writings  of  a  (imi- 
lar  tendency  ?  I  fhall  now  return  to  examples 
of  a  more  general  nature* 
.  It  has  been  obferved  before^  that  the  con* 
flant  wars  of  the  feudal  princes  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  the  civil  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  by 
obliging  thofe  princes  to  grant  the  people  great 
privileges,  in  return  for  the  fupplies  neceflary 
for  carrying  on  their  wars.  And  thus  evils 
of  all  kinds,  in  this  and  many  other  cafes, 
have  been  feen,  under  the  government  of 
God,  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  greater  hap- 
pinefs  than  could,  in  the  common  courfe  of 
things,  have  taken  place  without  them. 

The  intolerable  abufcs  of  popery  were  the 
means  of  exciting  fuch  an  attention  to  the 
fubjeft  of  thofe  abufes,  as  brought  on  a  quicker 
and  more  extenfive  fpread  of  religious  know- 
ledge than  would,  probably,  have  taken  place ' 
without  thofe  abufes.  Had  not  two  or  three 
of  the  popes  immediately  before  the  reforma- 
tion, and  particularly  Alexander  VI.  been  fo 
abominably  wicked ;  had  not  Julius  IL  been 
ambitious ;  had  not  Leo  X,  been  profufe  and 
extortionate ;  had  not  the  abufe  of  indulgences 
been  fo  (hamelefs,  this  part  of  Europe  might 

Vol,  II.  H  h  have 
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have  been  but  little  improved  in  religious 
knowledge,  notwithftaiiding  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  the  invention  of  printing. 

, Popery,  during  the  prevalence  of  it,  was 
attended  with  feveral  accidental  advantages. 
The  monks  were  fond  of  defert  places,  which 
occafioned  the  cultivation  of  many  of  them, 
by  drawing  a  concourfc  of  people  after  them ; 
fo  that  many  flourifliing  towns  were  built,  in 
places  where  we  fhould  leaft  of  all  expeft 
them.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  Ha« 
lifax  in  Yockfhire. 

Popery  connefted  the  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
'  rope,  which  was  in  danger  of  being  disjoined 
by  the  difmembcring  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  fuperftition  of  that  fyftem  provided  an 
afylum  for  the  remains  of  learning  in  thofe 
barbarous  ages,  and  by  loofening  men*s  at- 
tachment to  the  Grecian  feds  of  philolbphy, 
broke  the  progrefs  of  authority  in  matters  of 
fcience;  thereby  leaving  men  at  liberty  to 
follow  their  own  genius,  without  depriving 
them  of  any  benefit  they  could  receive  from 
the  labours  of  thofe  who  had  gone  before 
them. 

There  was  hardly  any  event  in  hiftory  (b 
calamitous  to  Europe  in  general  as  the  Cru-^ 

fadet^ 
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fades ^  and  befides  the  numbers  who  loft:  their 
lives  in  thofc  mad  expeditions,  they  brought 
back  the  leprofy,  which  defl:roycd^  and  made 
wretched,  greater  numbers  at  home.  But  it 
Ihould  be  confidered  that  it  was  a  great  means 
of  eftablilhing  the  liberties  of  the  lower  orders 
of  men,  difperfing  the  wealth,  and  breaking 
the  power  of  the  great  barons,  of  bringing 
Europe  acquainted  with  the  eaflprn  worlds 
and  of  introducing  much  ufeful  knowledge, 
in  which  this  part  of  the  world  was  then 
greatly  deficient* 

Upon  the  whole^  fo  evident  is  the  tendency 
of  the  moft  dilaftrous  events  which  disfigure 
the  face  of  hiftory,  upon  our  firft  looking  oii 
it,  to  bring  about  the  moft  happy  and  defirable 
ftate  of  things,  and  fo  fupcrlatively.efficacious 
is  their  operation  for  this  purpofe  (or  at  leaft 
fo  clofe  is  the  connexion  they  have  with  what 
appears,  even  to  us,  to  be  the  beft  part  of  the 
conftitution  of  things)  that  the  more  we  ftudy 
the  works  of  Providence,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
nature,  the  more  reafon  ftiall  we  fee  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  with,  and  to  rejoice  in,  all  the  fair  con- 
clufions  we  can  draw  from  them.  The  more 
we  ftudy  hiftory  in  this  view,  the  more  tho- 
roughly ffiall  we  be  fatisfied  with  our  fituation 

H  h  a  and 
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and  connexions,  the  more  will  our  gratitude 
to  the  wife  and  kind  author  of  the  univerfe  be 
inflamed,  and  the  more  defirous  fhall  we  be  to 
promote,  by  our  conduft,  and  by  methods  of 
operation  of  which  we  are  able  to  Judge,  that 
end,  which  we  perceive  the  Divine  Being  is 
purfuing,  though  by  methods  of  operation  of 
which  we  are  not  always  competent  judges, 
and  which,  therefore,  we  ought  not  to  attempt 
to  imitate. 

Let  the  plain  duties  of  morality  be  our  rule 
of  life.  We  fee  and  experience  their  happy 
efFeds.  But  let  us  acquiefce  in  the  Divine 
condudt,  when  we  fee  him  producing  the  fame 
good  and  glorious  ends,  by  means  which  are 
apt  at  £rft  to  alarm  our  narrow  apprehenfions, 
on  account  of  their  feeming  to  have  a  contrary 
tendency. 
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ACTS  of  Parliament^  give  hints  of  manners  and  cuftoms, 
vol.  i.  p.  383. 

'  proclaimed  openly  in  every  county  till 

the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  i.  384. 

Add'ifon\  treatife  on  medals  recommended,  i.  128. 

Mray  the  Chriftian,  began  to  be  ufed  about  360  years  after 
the  birth  of  Chrift,  i.  222.  The  Greeks  for  a  long  time 
had  no  fixed  aera,  i.  138,  221.  The  aera  of  Nabonaffar, 
i.  221.  Of  the  Scleucidap,  i^  222.  Of  the  Hegyra,  ibid. 
That  which  was  ufed  formerly  in  Spain,  ibid.  Of  the 
battle  of  Adlium,  ibid^  Of  Dioclefian,  and  of  Yefdigerd, 
L  223.  Cautions  in  comparing  the  aeras  with  one  ano- 
ther, ibid, 

^^fl/A/aj*j  Hiftory  of  Juftinian,  i.  319. 

Agriculture^  deferves  particular  attention,  vol.  ii.  1 88.  How 
beft  encouraged,  ii.  190,  Whether  bounties  aie  proper, 
ibid.  Advantages  of  agriculture  and  commerce  reciprocal, 
ii.  193. 

»  much  promoted  in  China  and  Switzerland,  ii.  104. 

Imperfe<ft  ftate  of,  in  England  formerly,  ii.  195.  La- 
bour the  fource  of  wealth  and  of  every  advantage,  ii. 
196,   197. 

Alcibiades^  ill-treatment  of,  advantageous  to  his  country, 
i.  84. 

Alehoufes^  and  other  places  of  entertainment,  a  great  nui- 
fance,  ii.  167. 

Ambition^  makes  a  better  ftatefman  than  avarice,  ii.  122. 
American  Indians,  fond  of  their  roving  way  of  life,  ii.  126, 
Their  method  of  making  hatchets,  ii.  201. 

Ammianus  MarcelUnus*s  Hiftpry,  i.  319. 

Ancient  nations,  military  power  of,  accounted  for,  ii.  366f 

Anderfony  extraft  from,  ii.  2^6.  His  genealogies,  the  iargeft 
and  moft  complete  body  of,  i.  271. 

Annius  of  Viterbp,   his  pretended  anciept  v^rritiiigs,   iippoft- 
tions,  i.  148. 

Af\fon'$  Voyage,  entertaining,  i.  46, 

H  h  3  Antiquities 
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jintiquiiUs^  Greek  and  Roman,  coUeded  by  Grsevius  and 

Gronovius,  an  immenfe  work,  i.  322. 
'  Greek,  Potter's  commended,  ifcV, 

■  Roman,  Kennct's,  ibid, 

jippian^s  Hiftory,  i.  302. 
Afprenticcs^  law  relating  to,  an  impediment  to  the  improve*. 

ment  of  the  arts,  ii.  206. 
jlrijiocracy^  how  different  from  Defpotifm,  ij.  99.     Whal 

depends  on  the  number  of  its  members,  ibid.     Libels  pe« 

culiarly  obnoxious  in  this  government,  ii.  lOi. 
Arijlotlc^  idea  of  the  conftitution  of  tote«  very  imperfeA, 

ii.70. 
Armm^  (landing,   and  militias,  ii.  363 — 369.     Regulation 

and  pay  of,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  ii.  375 — 379. 

Mercenaries  dangerous,  ii.  380.     Buying  off  a  war  more 

dangerous,  ibid, 
Arrian  s  Hiftory  and  Enchiridion^  commended,  i.  291. 
Arts  and  Sciences^  periods  in  the  hiftory  of,  ii.  31 — 36.    Con- 
nexion between,  ii.  212 — 215.     By  the  knowledge  of, 

happine(s  increafed  in  mo(]prn  times,  ii.  215 — 220. 
Arts  and  Manufa^4res^  encouraged  by  government,  ii.  203—: 

205.     How  they  increafe  the  power  of  a  ftatc,  ii.  209. 

Numbers  of  perfons  employed  in  them,  ii.  211. 
Amndelian  marblts  valuable,  i.  120,    When  compofed,  i.  138. 
AJta^    u  what  time  it  exhibits  in  hiftory  the  moft  inviting 

fpe(^acle,  ii.  28. 
Anhui,^  his  life  of  Alfred,  i.  334. 
Augujlan  Hiftory,  the  writers  of,  i.  310. 
Augujlus  admoniftied  his  officers  by  paffages  of  hiftorians,  i.  51, 
Aurelins^  M,  pleaftng  anecdote  of,  i.  70. 
Awrclius  Vinor\  charadler  and  hiftory,  i.  315. 

B 

BacotCs^  fir  Francis,  Life  of  Henry  VIL  commended,  i.  363. 

lord,  remark  of,  i.  53. 

JBaker,  Rich,  his  chronicle,  i.  355. 

Balance  of  power,  in  ftates,  particularly  in  England,  ii.  109^ 

—112,  370. 
Barons^  greater  and  lefs,  ii.  150. 
Beccariay  on  crimes,  ii.  299,  3OO. 
Bede's  Hiftory,  i.  328. 
Belifarius^  i.  87. 
-B^//'i  Travels  quoted,  ii.  127. 
Benfon^  J^j,  mentioned^  i.  x. 

Bfntivoglio*s 
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Bmtivogl!o*s  Hiftory  commended,  i.  402. 

JBerington^s  Life  of  Abelard  commended,  i.  407/ 

JBUls  a  reprefcntative  of  money^  ii.  262. 

Biopraphia  Britannica  commended,  ii.  5. 

£odleian  library,  i.  383. 

JSlrcVs  Life  ot  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  564* 

Blackflone*s  Commentaries,  i.  fref,  vi.  377^ 

£Uiir*s  Chronology  commended,  i.  268. 

JSoUngbrokcy  lord,   extrafb  from^   i.  47 »  48,   53*    1 42;  U> 

10,  17,  24,  27. 
Bosy  Abbe  dey  his  remark,  ii.  423. 
^ouif/iVf  on  exportation  of  com,  ii.  190,  lgi» 
BrafforCs  Code  of  Common  Law,  i,  369,  370* 
Brady's  Old  Englifti  Hiftory  and  Gld&ry,  1.  377, 
Bridone's  Travels,  extra£t  from,  ii.  205. 
Briti/h  Conftitutiony  the  excellence  of,  acknowledged  by  Moa^ 

telbuteu  and  Voltahre,  i.  56, 
Brityh  hiftorians,  and  their  chara£lers,  i.  328*-*330. 
JBritoHy  an  excellent  Frencli  manual  of  our  laws,  i.  372. 
Bromptorfs  (John)  Chrpnicle  commended,  i.  348. 
Burnetts  Hiftoiy  pf  hi?  own  times,  i.  356.  of  the  Refer^ 

mation,  i.  306. 

^  C 

Cafar*s  Commentaries,  chanuSter  of,  i.  306,  307. 

Calasy  condemned  to  the  wheel,  ii.  176.    I&^leath^of  great 

fervice  to  his  country,  ii.  464. 
CamdefCi  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  364. 
Cantaodxenus  (John)^  his  Hiftory  con^mended,  i.  320. 
Ci^iW/Mf  marines  valuable,  i.  X20. 
Caradoaui's  Hiftory  of  the  petty  Kings  in  Wales,  i.  330. 
Cato's  cbara£br  in  Salluft,  i.  09. 
Caxton'st  fVm^  Hiftqry  begun  by  the  Monks  of  St.  Alban's, 

Chakondilesy  Laanlcus^  his  Hiftory,  i-  321, 

Chancery  Records^  where  kept,  i.  288,  389.     Moft  of  theni 
deftroyed  by  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler,  i.  389. 

Charalfers  and  order  of  tl^e  Greek  an4  Roman  hiitorians,  i. 
282—321. 

Charlevoix^  Travels,  extra^  and  obfervations  fxx>m,  concern- 
ing the  American  Indians,  ii.  I26»  173,  2bX|  301. 

CAor/ of  Biography,  i.  274— -277.     . 
of  Hiftory,  1.  271— r273.  ' 

ChifcPs  (ftr  Jojiqh)  obfervation  on  colonies,  %  244* 

JJ  h  4^  CWii«, 


J    N    D    E    X, 

China^  perfcSion  of  complailance  in,  ii.  282.     Extremely 

populous,  ii.  341 — ^48. 

Chronology  J  Ancient,  Jefeftivc,  i.  136— ■•14a.     Corre&ed  by 

?   fir  Ifaac  Newton,  i.  i6c — 177. 

Chronological  tables,  i.  266 — 268, 

Cicero's  paffion  for  fame,  i.  60, 

—  Letters,  the  hiflorical  ufe  of,  i,  148. 

Clarendon^ 5  Hiftory,  charadler  of,  i.  356. 

Claudius's  expedition  to  Britain,  remark  on,  i.  70. 

Clavigero^s  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  ii.  503 — 324. 

Clergy^  from  fupcrftition  afe  conlidercd  a  diftinft  order  of 
men,  ii*  97. 

CodruSf  !•  73* 

Coinage^  nothing  charged  for  it  i?i  England,  ii.  256. 

Coins  and  Medals,  their  origin,  and  their  ufe  in  hiftory,  i, 
»2i,  &c.  Progrefs  of  the  manner  of  writing  traced  by 
them,  i.  127,  Ancient  and  modem  compared,  'i.  129 
—132. 

Coins  J  Englifti,  i.  242 — 246.  Table  of,  i.  247.  Gold  firft 
coined  by  Edward  III.  and  no  copper,  by  authority,  be- 
fore James  I.  i.  245.  The  proportion  money  has  borne 
to  commodities  frpm  time  to  time,  i.  249 — 254.  Ac- 
count of  French  money  from  Voltaire,  i.  254 — ^257. 

Coke's  Inftitutes,  and  complete  Copyholder,  i.  375. 

Colberty  willing  to  deprels  the  induftry  of  the  country^  ii.  232. 

Colden^s  Hiftory  of  the  Five  Nations,  ii.  384. 

Colonies^  ufe  of,  tg  a  commercial  ftate,  ii.  242 — 244.  Dif- 
ference between  ancient  and  modern,  ii.  242,  243. 

Cominesj  Philip  dcy  an  excellent  hiftorian,  i.  404. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures,  Hiftory  of,  ii.  37—^43. 

(lommetcey  its  rife,  ii.  221.  Its  efFefls  on  the  minds  of 
men,  ii.  221 — 223.  Its  immediate  and  principal  advan- 
tage to  a  ftate,  ii.  213— »225.  What  exportations  and  im- 
portations peculiarly  valuable,  ii.  226,  227.  Commerce 
prpmQte3  the  landed  inter ^Jl^  ii.  229.  It  is  fometimes  hurt 
by  the  interference  of  the  legiflature,  ii.  230—232.  In 
fome  cafes  companies  ferviccablc  to  it,  ii.  232 — 234.  Ob- 
ftrudtions  to  it,  ii.  234.  Uniformity  of  weights  and  mea- 
fures  facilitates  it,  ii.  236.  Account  of  the  fludhiation  of 
^  jcommerce,  from  Anderfop,  ii.  236.  National  jealouiy 
pf  trade  injurious,  ii.  238 — 240.  Money  of  eminent  ule 
in  commerce,  ii.  247.  Whether  paper-money  ufeful, 
ii.  262 — 264. 

Common-place  book,  how  to  be  made,  i.  279. 

CGmpendiumSy 


INDEX. 

Compendiums^  ufefiil  in  ftudying  biftory,  i.  260—264.  Sef- 
veral  mentioned,  i.  265. 

Compenfation  Ihould  be  made  to  an  innocent  man  charged 
with  a  crime,  ii.  179. 

Condemned  criminals^  the  notion  that  their  repentance  pre- 
pares them  for  future  happinefs  falfe  and  dangerous,  ii.  166. 

Confinement  of  criminals  together,  a  fchool  of  vice,  ii. 
167,  168. 

ConqueJIsy  conduft  of  nations  with  refpe6l  to,  ii.  371.  Their 
beneficial  effe£ts,  ii.  460—463.  Romans  faid  to  be  the 
only  people  enriched  ty  conquefts,  ii.   373.     Comp.  ii* 

39^—393- 

Conjlellations  firft  invented  at  tlie  time  of  die  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition, i.  186. 

Cornelians  juft  turn  of  thinking,  i.  67. 

Corporations^  Rife  of,  ii.  149. 

CorteZf  an  inftance  of  the  reverie  of  fortune,  i.  87. 

Cotton's  (fir  John)  library,  i.  382 — 385. 

CottorCs  (fir  Robert)  Abridgment  of  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
cords, publiffaed  by  Prynne,  i,  385. 

Covetom  perfons,  the  large  fortunes  they  leave  foon  difli- 
pated,  i.  92. 

Courage^  neceffary  in  war,  ii.  373.     Sources  and  reafons  of, 

*  "•  373»  374'  383*  384.  Invaders  have  generally  more 
than  the  mvaded,  ii.  383. 

Coujiumier  de  Normandy^  an  ancient  law  book,  i.  368. 

Crimesy  a  prudent  legiflaturc  will  endeavour  to  prevet>t| 
ii.  167. 

Croefusy  the  firft  prince  mpn^ioned  who  coined  money, 
i.  \%^. 

Curtiusy  i.  73. 

Cujiom  has  the  force  of  law,  ii.  163, 

Cyf/«  explained,  i.  210— 212. 

D 

Dalrymple  on  feudal  property,  i,  377. 

Danijh  pieriod  of  our  hiftory,  how  to  be  learned,  i.  336—339. 

Daricsy  i.  122. 

Davilas  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  France  commended,  i. 

1 10,  402.  What  the  duke  d'Epcrnon  faid  of  it,  i,  i  lO, 
Decem  Scriptoresy  i.  362. 
Decker  Sy  fir  fVilliamy  maxim,  ii.  224. 
Decretals y  are  acknowledged  to  be  forgeries,  j.  i^Z* 
De  Lolmej  referred  to,  ii'.  77,  7^. 

Democracy^ 


INDEX. 

Democfacjy  its  advantages,  ii.  82. 

Dejfotifm^  fome  nations  attached  to,  ii.  75. 

Diccto^  Ralph  de^  an  Englifli  hiftorian,  who  was  admired  \xj 
Selden^  i.  345. 

Diggs's  Complete  Ambaflador,  i.  381. 

Dio  CaffiuCi  Hiftory,  i.  309 — 311. 

D'todcrus  Siculus^  his  hiftory,  i.  289. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnaffinjisy  an  excellent  hiftorian,  i.  295— « 
297.* 

Divine  J^rovidencey  overrules  the  paffions  and  powers  of  men 
to  benevolent  purpofes,  ii.  14,  452 — ^459.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  human  affairs,  the  nobleft  obje£l  of  attention  to 
an  hiftorian,  i.  78 — 85;  ii.  435 — 44T.  By  this  ftudy 
the  marks  of  progrefs  towards  a  fbate  of  greater  knowledge, 
fecurity,  and  happinefs,  may  be  obfervcd,  i,  j ;  ii.  441^ 
449;  ' 

Do^or  and  Student,  i.  375. 

Doom/day  book,  i.  392. 

Dcreis  reply  to  Charles  IX.  i.  72. 

Duellings  a  barbarous  and  abfurd  cuftom>  ii*  394*  395* 

E 

Eadmeruu  his  Hiftory  publiflied  by  Selden,  comniende4  by 

Nicholfon,  i.  342. 
Ealred's  Genealogy  of  our  Kings  to  Henrjr  II.  1,  543. 
Eccl^Jitcal  writers  throw  light  on  civil  hiftory,  1.  365. 
Ecfipfesj  of  ufe  to  afcertain  the  time  of  events  in  hiflxMy,  i, 

179.     Principal  eclipfes  taken  notice  of  by  hiftonans, 

quoted  from  Fergufon,  i.  180,   181. 
Education  of  youth,   its  importance,  ii.  277.     Eflay  on,  i. 

1—38. 
Edward  II.  his  life  accurately  written  by  fir  Thomas  De  la 

More,    i.  362.     His  hiftory  alfo  written  by  fir  Henty 

Cary,  i.  363. 
Edward  VI.  his  Diary,  written  by  his  own  han4>  publUhe4 

by  Burnet,  i.  364. 
J^itomes  of  hiftory  commended,  i.  265, 
Eratofthenes  and  JlpollodoruSy  hiftorians  followed  by  all  clm>« 


nologers,  i..i38,  139 

"        Elward  Patntms,  a  Saxon  hiltonan,  1.  334. 
Evidence^  its  value  computed  in  ancient  and  modem  hiftory, 


Ethelwardy  or  Elward  Patritxus,  a  Saxon  hiftorian, 
vidcncty  its  value  comput( 
i.  103—110,   142,   143. 


»■'        '  "  ill  the  trial  of  criminals,  ii,  175,  176, 

£ur^^ 


INDEX, 

Muropej  Hiftory  of,  niuch  more  interefting  from  the  end  of 

the  15th  century,  ii.  23 — 27. 
Mutrtfim^s  Roman  hiftoiy,  a  pretty  good  epitome,  i.  317. 
Exchange^  general  nature  of,  ii.  265 — 267, 
Examples^    good   and  bad,  reprefent^d  in  hiftory,  tend  to 

ftrengthen  virtuous  fentiments,  i.  62 — 77. 

F 

fabiany  Robtrty  his  Hiftoriarum  Concordantiae,  i.  3CZ. 

Fabius  Afaxrmus,  inftance  of  his  honourable  conduct,  i,  70^ 

Fa^ons^  their  rife,  duration,  and  effe£ls,  ii.  385 — 390^ 

Fenelwi^  the  ingenious  and  e^^cellent ;  inftance  of  his  waak- 
nefs,  i.  75. 

Feudal  fyftem,  not  fuUy  eftablifhed  in  England  till  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  ii.  137.  In  what  circum- 
fiances  it  acquired  ftrength,  ii.  140,  141.  Violence  and 
infecurity  in  thofe  times,  ii.  141— 143.  The  number  of 
powers  and  interefts  ftruggling  for  fuperiority  kept  things 
tolerably  well  balanced,  ii.  143,  144.  Private  confede- 
racies fupplied  the  place  of  civil  union,  ii.  144,  and  knight-- 
errantry  arofe  and  prevailed,  ii.  145,  146.  Caufes  of  the 
decline  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  ii,  146-- 148,  152,  154. 
Some  traces  of  it  ftill,  and  general  obfervations  on  its  pro- 
grefs  and  termination,  ii.  I55*---I58*  Manner^  of  feudal 
times,  ii.  285. 

Fijheries^  valuable  to  a  ftate,  ii.  226.  '    ^ 

FitxberberU  fir  AAthony,  author  of  the  new  Natura  Bra- 
vium,  i.  375. 

Flemings^  led  the  way  in  the  improvements  of  arts  and  ma- 
nufaiSiures,  ii.  210. 

Fleta^  a  methodical  and  learned  treatife,  i.  370. 

Fkury^  Cardinal,  a  fuccelsful  ftateftnan  to  a  very  advanced 
age,  i.  3q* 

Florentius  nravoninsy  an  Englifti  hiftorian  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, i.  342. 

Foreji  lawsy  rigorous  in  France,  ii.  160. 

Forte/cue^  fir  John,  author   of  De  LaudibHs  Lgum  AngU^t^ 

»•  373- 
France^  hiftory  of,  when  it  began  to  be  interefting,  ii.  26- 

French  baubles  and  modes,  in  the  time  of  Colbert,' coft  Eng- 
land little  le(s  than  800,000  pounds  a  year,  ii.  270. 
Froijfarty  fir  John^  an  liiftorian  in  the  15th  century,  i.  349, 

350- 
frugality,  favourable  to  population,  ii.  338 — 341. 

Gam 


INDEX. 

G 

Gain  of  a  merchant,  not  always  the  gain  of  the  country  in 

general,  ii.  227. 
Gaming,  the  grcateft  incentive  to  profligacy  of  every  kind, 

ii.  276. 
General  Biographical  Difkionary,  ii.  5. 
Generations  of  men,  or  intervals  from  father  to  fon,  their 

mean  length,  i.  168, 
German  ftates,  their  ancient  form,  ii.  130 — 132.     Divifion 

of, their  conquered  lands,  ii.  133.     Taxes  ot  thofe  dmes. 

ii.  135.     Allodial  lands  converted  into  feudal,  ii.  137. 
Germany,  when  it  made  a  great  figure,  ii.  28. 
Gervafe,  an  antiquary  and  hiftorian  in  the  1 2th  century^ 

*•  344- 
Giannone^s  hiftory  of  Naples  commended,  i.  402. 

Gildas^  a  Saxon,  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  Englifli  nation, 
i.  328. 

GlanvilUy  chief  juftice  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  author  of 
Traiiatus  de  le gibus,  ice,  i.  369. 

Government,  the  fcience  of,  the  moft  important  of  all  fcienccs, 
i.  57 — 60;  ii.  44,  45.  ftill  in  its  infancy,  i.  58.  Tlic 
well-being  of  fociety,  or  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  its 
only  proper  and  general  obje^,  i.  57,  60.  The  nature 
and  particular  objedh  and  forms  of  civil  govenunent,  ii. 

45—70- 

Goi'ernment,  monarchical,  its  advantages  and  difadvantagcs, 
with  various  circumftances  attending  it,  ii.  71.  True  leat 
of  power  in  fuch  governments,  ii.  80,  81,  122. 

Government,  democratical,  its  advantages,  with  various  cir- 
cumftances, ii.  82 — 98. 

Government,  ariftocratical,  various  circumftances  of,  11.  98 
— 102. 

Government,  permanent,  ii.  107,  108.  Preferved  by  the  ba- 
lance of  power,  and  liberty  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  ii.  109 
— 1 15,  and  reverence  for  the  form,  in  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, ii.  115 — 118. 

Government,  under  any  form,  preferable  to  anarchy  or  barba- 
rifm,  ii.  124.  Refinement  in  the  ideas  of  a  people  keeps 
pace  with  their  improvement  in  government,  ii.  127,  128. 
The  European  governments,  and  particularly  the  Englifli, 

>  traced  from  tlicir  firft  rudiments  to  their  prefent  fonn,  ii. 
129,  &c.  The  expence  of  government  fupported  by  taxes» 
ii.  396—408. 

Gravius 


INDEX. 

Gravius  and  Gronoviusy  authors  of  a  colleftion  of  a  complete 
body  df  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  i.  322. 

Green  chthy  a  repofitory  of  court  records,  i.  383. 

Grefs  Afemoria  Technicay  i.  277. 

GroJe*s  Travels,  a  paffage  from,  ii.  3O2. 

Gutcciardim* shxHory  ot  Italy  commended,  1.  402,  404. 

Gunpowder y  the  invention  of,  has  made  a  total  alteration  in 
the  whole  fyftem  of  war,  ii.  24,  355. 

H 

Haddingtofis  Life  of  Edward  IV.  i.  363. 

Hale^s  (Ld.  Ch.  J.)  obfervations  on  a  law  of  king  Canute, 

i.  161,  162. 
Hall^  Edwardy  wrote  on  the  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York 

and  Lancafler,  i.  353. 
Hanmbars  power  in  Italy  dreaded  at  Carthage,  i.  85. 
HarringtorCs  Oceana,  i.  58. 
Harris  5  hiftoty  of  James  I.  Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 

commended,  i.  365. 
Harrifons  and  HoUingfhead's  Chronicle,  greatly  efteemed, 

i-  3S3>  354- 

Harrs  Life  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  commended,  i.  403. 
Hartleys  dodirine  of  aflbciation  of  ideas,  commended,  x.pref.  x. 

Hegyray  and  method  of  computing  from  it,  i.  223,  224. 

Hemingford*s  {fV,)  Chronicle,  from  1066  to  1308,  i.  348. 

HenauWs  abridgment  of  French  hiftory,  commended,  i.  401. 

Henghaniy  Sir  Ralph  de^  chief  juftice  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
his  Summas,  i.  371. 

Henrietta^  Queen  of  Charles  I.  remark  on  her  rcvcrfe  of  for- 
tune, i.  87. 

Henry  V.  his  life  by  Titus  Livius,  i.  363. 

Henry y  archdeacon  of  Huntington,  his  hiftory  concluding 
with  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  i.  344. 

Henrfs  (Dr.)  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  i.  pre/,  vi. 

Heraldry y  its  origin  and  ufe,  i.  132 — 134. 

Herbert's  (lord)  Hiftory  of  Henry  VIII.  i.  364. 

Hereditary  diflin&ions  in  a  ftate  unjuft,  ii.  loo^ 

Herodian's  hiftory  commended,  i.  316. 

Herodotusy  his  Hiftory  commended,  i.  46.  Its  charaftcr,  i. 
283,  284.  He  derived  his  information  principally  from 
oral  tradition,  i.  loi. 

HigderCs  (Ralph)  Polychronicon,  i.  348. 

History,  the  employment  of  all  perfons,  i.  39,  40. 

— — —  ufes  of;  it  amufes  the  imagination  and  interefts  the 
4  paffions. 
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faffiom,  u  43 — 46.    It  improves  the  underftanding,  L  47 
•— 6o.    It  tends  to  ftrengthen  fentiments  of  virtue,  i.  61 
-—77,  efpecially  as  it  euiibits  the  condu^l  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence in  human  affairs,  i.  78,  &c. 
Hlftory^  the  fources  of,  i.  97 — 194. 

ufeful  to  youne  perfons  without  previous  qualifica- 


tions, i.  106,  197.  Pre-requifitcs  ncceflary  or  ufeful  for 
thofe  who  nave  fcientific  views  in  the  (ludy  of  it,  i.  197— 
259. 

direiftions  for  facilitating  the  ftudy  of,  i.  145 — 324. 

Greek  and  Roman,  with  the  chanu^r  of  the  writen 


in  order  of  time,  i.  283 — 324. 

BritiOi,  with  the  charafter  of  the  writers,  i.  325— 


330.     Roman  writers  of  affairs  of  this  ifland,  i.  331,  332. 
—  Saxon,  of  this  i/land,  i.  332 — 336. 
'    '       Danifh,  of  this  ifland,  i.  336,  340. 

Englifh,  principal  authors  of,  from  the  conqueft  to 


the  end  of  the  15th  century,  i.  340—351,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 6th  century  to  the  prefent  time,  i.  352—360. 
Particular  lives  and  reigns,  i.  361—365,  and  ouier  means 
of  information,  i.  365 — ^400. 
of  other  nauons,  with  the  chara£lter  of  the  writers. 


I.  400 — 407. 

the  mod  important  obje£b  of  attention  to  a  reader  of. 


ii.  1 — ^43.  Every  thing  is  worthy  of  attention  which  con- 
tributes to  make  a  nation  happy,  ii.  43—326 ;  populous, 
327 — 350;  and  fecure,  351—421.  Some  other  obje£b 
worthy  of  attention,  ii.  422 — ^468. 

the  firft,  of  our  own  country,  yire  have  from  the  Ro- 


mans, i.  141. 
Hiftorlans  to  be  preferred  who  Write  of  the  events  of  their 

own  times,  i.  142.     Modern  hiilory  heft  underftood  a  con- 

fiderable  time  after  the  events,  i.  142. 
■  Greek  and  Roman,  in  order  ot  time,  with  their  cha- 

ra<Ster$,  i.  283 — 324. 
Hoel  Dbas  laws,  eiiaftcd  in  the  tenth  century,  i.  328. 
Hollingjhead' s  Chronicle,  greatly  efteemed,  i.  353,  354. 
Homer  s  poems  founded  on  faft,  i.  112. 
Honour^  fenfe  of,  exemplified  by  the  carl  of  Peterbc^ough, 

i.  72. 
Hookers  Roman  hlftoiy  commended,  i.  324,  his  obfervations 

on  the  kings  of  Rome,  i.  1 73. 
Horace f  his  refined  praifes  of  the  charauSer  of  Augujflrus,  i.  50. 
Horn,  Andrew i  author  of  the  Mirroir  de  Juftice^  »•  371*  37  ^t- 
3  HoveJen^ 
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Hwedetty  Roger  de^  author  of  a  hiftory  of  England,  to  tiM 

yeari202,  i.  345. 
Howard^  Mr.  commended,  i.  168. 
Hume*s  hiftory,  its  charafier,  i.  357 — 359 ;  his  faults  well 

pointed  out  by  Dr.  Towers,  i.  358 ;  quoted,  ii.  8,  12,  3D, 

83,  331,  345;  juft  obfervations  from,  i.  57,  63,  lOo,  153; 

ii.  8,  78,  296^  356 ;  his  difTertation  upon  the  popuiou{ne6 

of  ancient  nations  commended,  ii.  345. 

I 

Jacobs  Law  DidHonary  commended,  i.  377. 

udlenefsy  the  great  inlet  to  the  moft  deftrudlivc  vices,  ii.  273- 

'Jeahufy.  of  trade,  how  it  operates,  ii.  239. 

jeffery  of  Monmouth,  his  hiftory,  i.  329. 

frnprijonnunt^  not  defigned  for  punishment,  ii.  179. 

Indians  in  North  America,  their  native  ftrength  of  mind, 

Jngulphus  of  Croyland,  firft  Engli(h  hiftorian  after  the  con-* 
queft,  i.  341, 

Inqm/itlon^  tribunal  of,  ii.  172. 

Intereft  of  money,  ii.  258.  Caufes  of  high,  ii.  259.  On 
fixing  the  rate  of,  ii.  261. 

Johny  vicar  of  Tinmouth,  coUefkor  of  Englifti  hiftory  in  the 
14th  century,  i.  348. 

Jomandes^s  Hiftory  of  the  Goths,  i.  318. 

Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  lately  printed,  i.  38^. 

Tfcanus^  Jo/eph^  author  of  a  poem  entitled  Antiocheis,  i.  362. 

judges  mould  have  no  part  in  the  legiflative  or  executive 
power,  i.  174,  175. 

JuiiaHy  period,  i.  217,  218;  year,  i.  114. 

jtfries  introduced  into  the  Englifli  courts  i^  the  time  of  Al- 
fred, ii.  138. 

JvJiiniarCs  Inftitutes,  i.  323.     Pandcdb,  ii.  187. 

K 

Kaims^s  (lord)  law  trafts,  i.  377 ;  ii.  161 ;  commended,  ii. 

i8o. 
Kiffisf  Dr.  mentioned,  i.  pref.  x. 
Knigh$-errantry^  rife  of,  ii.  145. 
Knighton^  Henry^  wrote  a  chronicle  in  the  i4X:h  ccntmry,  I. 

^349- 

Knowledge^,  feveral  branches  of,  very  ufeful,  as  preparatory  to 
the  accurate  ftudy  of  hiftory,  i.  196—205,  225. 

Labour^ 


INDEX. 

L 

Lalouff  the  fource  of  wealth  and  of  every  advantage,  ii.  196^ 

209;  divifion  of,  ii.  201. 
— — ^  extreme,  brings  on  untimely  old  age,  ii.  348. 
Ladies  inftruSed  by  hiftory,  i.  57. 
LandSy  alienation  of  allowed,  ii.  152,  153, 
LanpiagCj  ufe  of,  a  guide  to  an  hiftoriln,  i.  150^154. 
LatznSy  firft  money  coined  by  them,  i.  123. 
Lawy  Dr.  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  his  conilderations  on  the  theory 

of  religion,  i.  451- 
Law  booksy  ufeful  for  the  moft  valuable  purposes  of  hiftory^ 

i.  368—377- 

Lawy  the  profeflion  of,  always  reckoned  honourable  in  ci- 
vilized countries,  ii.  187. 

Laws  concerning  property,  a  fource  of  hiftorical  knowledge, 
ii.  182— 186. 

Lawsy  tneir  multiplicity  in  free  ftates,  ii..  346.  Should  be 
uniform,  ii.  161 — 163.  Objed  of  criminal  law,  ii.  163—' 
172.     Lenity  and  feverity  of  lav^rs,  ii.  1 68-— 170. 

Laws  and  cuftoms,  a  fource  of  hiftorical  knowledge,  i.  155— 
162. 

VEnfanfs  Hiftory  of  the  councils  of  Pifa,  Conftance  an4 
Bafil,  i.  406. 

Leprofy  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Crufades,  ii.  53. 

Lcti^s  Life  of  Sixtus  V.  commended,  i.  403. 

Letters^  alphabetical,  when  introduced  into  feveral  countries, 
i.  141. 

Lewis  XL  inftance  of  his  weaknefe,  i.  76. 

Lewis  XIL  a  reply  of,  i.  71. 

Lewis  XIV.  Voltaire's  account  of,  i.  88. 

Liberty y  civil  and  political,  defined,  ii.  60,  61. 

Liberty  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  import?int  to  tlie  ftate  and  to 
individuals,  ii.  49,  50,  113. 

Littleton^ s  (fir  Thomas)  book  of  tenures,  commended,  i.  374. 

Lives  of  Engliih  writers  by  feveral  authors,  i.  399. 

Livy^s  Roman  hiftory,  charafter  of,  i.  297. 

io//m«  very  hurtful,  ii.  167. 

Luxur/y  what  kinds  of,  are  hurtful,  ii.  269 — 273.  Pro- 
moted by  the  largenefs  of  capital  cities,  ii.  275. 

Lytl4tofCs  (lord)  Hiftory  of  Henry  11.  commended,  i.  36a* 

M  . 

Macaulay^s  (Mr.)  mafterly  Hiftory,  i-  359. 
MachiaveVs  Hiftory  of  Florence,  1.  63. 

MacbiM^ 


INDEX. 

Machines  fisr  fiicilitating  labour,  whether  hurtful  to  popuIsL- 

tion,  iL  332,  ^33. 
Jkfaddox^s  Formuiare  Anglicanum,  i.  396. 
Jifai/rosj  Chronicle  of,  i.  346. 
Jifaks^  more  bora  than  females,  ii.  ^49. 
.^&;ii/W ape  naturally  felfifhy  fenfual,  andfavage,  IL  279. 
Manners  of  the  ancient*,  ii.  280 — 284;  and  of  the  feudal 

times,  iif  285. 
Manufa&ures  and  commerce,  the  hiftory  of,  ii.  37 — 43. 
Afarianus  Sc^tusy  an  hiftorian  in  the  eleventh  century,  1.  341. 
jMlary^  queea,  in  her  reign  above  800  proteftants  burnecf,  ii. 

J 04;  Jews  were  fpared,  ii.  309.'  • 
atthew  of  Weftminflcr,  Englifli  hiflorian  to  1307,  i.  349. 

Afedallionsy  i.  124. 

Memoires  fur  les  Chinois,  ii.  403. 

Mica^  inftance  of  his  braving  death,  i.  73. 

./W/zA//?/^«'j  life  of  Cicero,  i.  46. 

Aftllary  Mr.  on  the  Englifh  conftitution,  commended,  i.  558. 

Af anarchy^  its  advantages  and  difadyantages,  ii.  71 — 81. 

Afonarchiesy  European,  very  different  from  the  ancient,  ii. 
102.  Their  rife,  ibid.  Their  nobility,  ii.  103.  Thefe 
govcrnirents  permanent,  ibid.  Favour  the  female  fex,  ii. 
105.     Not  proper  for  very  extenfiv  dominion,  ii.  107. 

Monafiicon  yinglicanum,  in  3  vols,  folio,  by  fu"  William  Dug- 
dale  and  Mr.  Dodfworth,  commended,  i.  398. 

Money ^  a  reprefentative  of  the  commodities  which  may  be ' 
purchafed  with  it,  i.  226.  Two  things  may  make  an  al- 
teration in  its  reprefentative  power ;  tlie  change  of  the  idea 
annexed  to  any  common  name  or  fum,  i.  227 — 230,  and 
the  alteration  of  the  proportion  betwcsn  the>  quantity  of 
money,  and  the  commodities  repre&nted  by  it,  i.  231.  Its 
proportion  to  commodities,  i.  235 — 240.  The  only  in- 
convenience attending  a  fmall  quantity  of  current  money  in 
a  fhte,  ii.  253. 

■  ■  value  of,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  taken 

from  Arbuthnot,  i.  232—234.    When  firfl  {lamped  by  the 
Romans,  i.  233.     See  Coins, 

-— —  its  quantity  in  circulation,  ii.  250,  251.  Maxims  widi 
refpeft  to  it,  ii.  251—256.  Intereft  of,  ii.  258 — 262. 
Paper-money,  ii.  262 — 264.    Exchange  of,  ii.  205 — 267. 

Montarue\  (lady  Wortley)  letters  and  travels,  ii.  174 — 205. 

Montejquieu  commended,  i.  56 ;  ii.  9.  Quoted,  ii.  o,  62,  65, 
67,  70,  73,  84,  00,  160,  172,  289,  295,  326. 

Months^  lunar  and  folar,  i.  206. 

Vol.  II.  I  1  Monuments^ 


INDEX. 

Mlmumijusf  a  means  of  prcferving  tradidoos,  i.  z  14. 
Afoers^  one  of  their  prejudices,  i.  55. 
Aferals^  profligacy  of,  in  arbitrary  governments,  ii.  79,  80* 
Mmre^i  Utopia,  would  not  bear  to  be  reduced  to  praAice,  i.  58* 
Hiftory  of  Edward  V.  elegantly  defcribed,  i.  363. 


Mativtiy  true,  of  condud,  different  from  the  dcdaitJ 

fonsy  ii.  i6» 

N 
Vamn  perpetuate  the  memory  of  perfons  and  fads,  i.  11^. 
national  debts,  their  origin  and  progreis,  ii.  409— *4i2.  Their 

advantages  and  difadvantages,  ii.  412 — ^418*    Sinking  funds 

iot  paying  them  oflF,  ii.  418 — ^420* 
navifratton  z&y  ii.  230,  241. 
Kntnmsy  a  Britiih  hiilorian,  i.  ^28. 
liifosj  Cornelius^  commended,  1.  293. 
Niwton*s  (fir  Ifaac)  maxim  concerning  oral  tradition,  i.  10^ 

Hb  fagacity  in  tracing  events  by  circumflances,  i.  149.  hi$ 

Chronology  commended,   i.  165.     The  ufe  he  made  cf 

obfervations  of  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  i.  1 85. 
nicepborus  GregoraSy  an  hiftorian  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

i.  320. 
Uicetas  AcominatuSy  begins  his  hiftory  where  Zonaras  ends,  i. 

32a 
litcholfotCs  Englifli  Hiftorical  Library  commended,  i.  326J 

Referred  to,  i.  264,  380,  391. 
Nobilkyy  not  heremtary  in  the  eaftem  monarchies,  it.  101. 
Novit  NarratUmsy  publiflied  in.  the  reign  of  Edwan}  III.  i. 

373- 

O 
Oaths y  ii.  309— 311. 
Odcricus  Vttalisy  a  writer  of  church  hiftory  in  the  twelfth  ccn^ 

tury,  i.  366. 
Old  Tejiatnent  hijlwjy  credible,  i.  177.     Of  ufe  to  fir  Ifiiac 

Newton  in  reSifying  the  heathen  chronology,  i.  193. 
Om/ tradition,  a  vehicle  of  hiftorical  knowledge,  1.09 — 102* 
Order  of  time,  of  tlie  Qreek  and  Roman  hiftory,  i.  283 — 321. 

P 

Paintings  of  the  Mexicans  contained  a  hiftory  of  the  nation* 

i.  103. 
Paper-officcy  a  repofitory  of  records,  i.  380,  381. 
Papers,  belonging  to  tne  office  of  ordnance,  where  kept,  i. 

394- 
Pansy  Matthewy  a  renowned  Englifli  hiftorian  in  the  13^1 
century,  i.  345. 

6  Pafcah 
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1    NvD    E    X. 


. '    '.  ^Uulta  J^coftusy-  m  htftorian  in  die  otfe cehtiiry,  i.  310.  f 

. ,  X' \,^elopoMn^an  war,  aiflFords  a  leffon  to  tne  Englifh,  ii.  ao. 

*  :  ."jpSr/Wi  ijlhiftoiy  worthy  of  contcmpUtion,  ii.  21— •-43. 
/,   •    Pi/fecutiiny 'T^  commerce,  ii..23^«     Bene« 

.  hti  reuil ting  from  it,  iL  456---458. 
.  *  •'  Petertformghy  earl  of,  an  inftance  of  his  fcnfe  of  hondiar;  i.  yat* 
.  .;    JPetrar^hi  A'kinoirs  of,  commended,  i.  405.  >•      %  •••. 

•f.  '.'Philip JpfMsLCtdorii  maxim  of,  i.  70.  /   >  ;,"  .         ''- 

i^/ -JP-iHlofop^hdiS  an  influence  on  the  happincfs of  fqcic*j^,>iiJ  344  / 
•;•  tS*,  .•;    *— 320/ .  The  knowledge  of  it  ufefill  in  ftudyinglhlftoiy*  i. 

J.j^  !P<»ra5,  k»{Uficab,i.;iii.  of  Homer  founded-6n  faa,  L  112.     - 

'  ^-  •'  PoUtenefii  what,  ii.  280—282. 

vj  >.  :f^.^^^^»ifh  in  a  ftate,  ii.  280.     The  ancients  defeSive  ia,  ii. 
V     •  •'  '280-^184,  291.    Rife  and  progrefs  of  modern  politeneft^ 

•  •      .     5i.  28c — 287.^^ .  ' 

•  \^  Ppfjpiiis  s  Mifto^diiWBjead^,  i.  299 — 301* 
/^    ^)P^^  .pujtc  maujlenance^,  ii.  56 — ^59, 

•  ^'^Popfry,  arffended  ^th •accidental  advantages,  ii.  466^ 
,    .^   .dl^^iV  repiark  Off  Ibarning,  i.  64* 

•  ^;*  Pbpidldtitiny  circumftances  favourable  to,  .ii.  327 — -'34^/    Iit-»' 
'  ^^'  *^  xreafe^MT  decreafe  of  mankind  in  proix>rtion  t(t>  the  demand,- 

I  ^  "    >ii.-  342;-  How  to  compute  the  number  of  inhabitants,  ii! 

^   **?  •  .  349j  55V. .  Extreme  population,  ii.  346-^3^8.    . 

•  ;  \^  'Pmef*s  (fir  James)  obfervatlons  on  tjie Turks  <juoted,  ii.  299» 

'•    •'  '3^*  ^  -^     ,    .    't  • 

.^    \Ji^/etlnuaih  qyxotciy  ii.  193,  246^      •     ,      ',    ..  "l^^^'^l     • 
\*  \'  Power^  i^giflatiye,  of  the  SaXons,  ii.  138.     .     .    ••/ J».>    .  .-  • 
.    >i . ■'/■■       of  jvwi|^>ift,.,muft  be  feparate {ttHa  the j^gj^ajivc imi 
^^\.     .  «xecuti%e.|r>>yt?;  ii,  66,  67.        ..  v   '  ...:.   •,    V' *'•,:•  ./^r  .    .  . 
r»J>*  •^"'■:^.^C;^**^"*»:^^s,  andcorarmonsVii>*ll€>7T^ii2.     ';.*  **Vv  v!^ 


'  4 


Prdn#«i  of  tn^eSvunoxcs,  of  ufe  to  fir.J&gc  Ndyton  io  cor-^ 
rddting  ancien|^c|J5ohology,  i,  185— rjjo^.'v*  .-  * 


A-  ...•;■ 


<. 


I  -ii-  ■  ♦.  ^<-QlnJ^anclen^;%onology,  i,  iS}^XQ%:\-'  .  -^  ^    •       /v* .* 

•^  ^  .  Pw^;  Dr.  oi\iTie^rtlKr  of  deaths,  ii.  •350.        .-    V* *:'..•?••'         *'"''* 

•  •'..•.  Price  of  tbm'nipdi^;  on  wfe^  it  depends,  ij.  248-ti<drV  '•  ' 

_^j:;'  Priutinj^,  the  iBtyeijJione>f,tli]e:p        of  dlffufing  to^-^^^      ' 


^  >:•<■• 


INDEX.  •        •  \  : 

Prior,  Richard,  of  Hexham,  collected  king  Stepjien^p/me-  \ 
moirs,  i.  362.  •  ;•'    *•*.•.•  f 

Proclamations^  Royal,  prcfervcd  in  the  libniy  of  the  smtiqVxa-  • 
rian  fociety,  i--  379.  \'  '    .* 

ProcopiuSy  an  hiftorian,  flourifliod  A.  D,  50a ;  i.  319.       T.  '  -^ 

Property,  on  difpofm^  of,  ii.  53—56.  .  .  '  • 

Pr^orf^ri  of  criminjus,  ii.  174,   175.  .*  ... 

Provinces^  Roman,  not  much  lefs  happy  under  T9(erius  and 
Nero,  than  under  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  i.  84. 

Prjnne*s  abridgment  of  the  ftatutes,  i.  385. 

Puiiic  inftru&ion,  the  whole  fociety  interefted  in,  lEi  51. 

Pumjhfnents  fliould  be  fuch  as  ihfpite  terror,  ii.  16^.' 

Pyrrbm's  conver&tion  with  Cyneas,  i.  91.  •   ,\  .'. 

.^n/tttC«rti«f,  thechan&rof  hishiAory,  i.  S91.*.  *.'» 

Randolf*s  (fir  Thomas)  embafly  to  the'emperor  or  Kuffia,  i. 

381.  •  : 

J?ii^iif *j  Hiftory  of  Ei^Iand,  commended,  i.  357. 

RaftaFs  (William)  cdledion  of  the  ftatutes,  with  the  cont»-  ' 

nuation,  i,  384.  ^^       ^ 

Receipt  office,  i.  381.  '.-  ^^^        .^ 

Records,  EngUih,  where  preferred;  i.  379-^387 ;  <J5die  <purt       • 

of  chancery,  u  388 — 390.  ^?  *  ^       * 

of  the  court  of  exchequer,  i.  391 ;  of  the  courts  giF  »•# 


king's-bencfa  and  common  pleas,  i.  387 
Reformation,  bom  popery,  of  extenfive  advantage,  n.  451.    •     •^ 
Religion,  its  influence  on  civil  fociety,  ii.  291 — «95.     Ai-  «  • 

vantages  derived  from  chriftianity  in  Europe,  ii.  296,  297. 
.    Abufes  of  religion,  ii.  297 — 3 1 1 .     Connexibn  of  modesx>f 

religion  with. forms  of  government,  ii,  311,  312.     Civil 

eftabliftimcnts  of  religion,  ii.  313 — 323. 

-eftlblifhed,  in  Ireland,  that  of  the  minouty,  ii  .<3 1 8, 319.    '     * 

ReprefentativesAn{k2Xd^,  their  qualificatiouS|.  »k  93 — 97.  ••. 

iiepublican  goyemments,*  virtue  and  public  fpirit  tHeif  neceffitry  ,   / 

fupports,  ir,  8,^87.     In  them  exorbitartf  riqjife«ana  power     /* 

dangerous,  ii,  87^ — 89.     Offices  of  truftanrf  power  fliould 
, be. held  by  r^at'i9n,   ii.  91.     Where »pcat  numbers  are      %• ' 

cobcemed,  reprefentatives  fhould  be  droferi^  ii.  93 ;  who 

ihould  be  men  of  property  anj^  rpputcdtASerftanding,  ii.  96. 
Rewards  for  fcrvices,  great,  figns  of  the  decline  ot  me  ftate, 
.  .  11.  00.        ^  ,       '  ♦  v 


INDEX. 

J?/Vr,  cultivatibn  of,  favourable  to  population,  ii.  331. 
5      .  ^obertforCs  (Dr.)  Hiftory  of  Scotland  commended,  i.  359 ;  11. 
»  3 1 .     His  Hiftory  of  Charles  V.  i,  405  ;  ii.  1 78. 

•  Roger  CeftrenfiSi  an  Engliili  hiftorian  in  the  14th  century,  i. 

-   '•  •    347- 
?  ^om^m  empire,  a  worthy  dbjed  of  contemplation,  ii.  21,  22. 

Capital  defedb  in  its  conftitution,  ii.  65.     Never  a  proper 

monarchy,  ii.  106. 

Roman  Yn&orr^  old  chronology  of,  i.  ^3— 176. 

Roman  and  Ureek  hiflorians  in  order  ot  tune,  i.  283—321. 

Roman  policy  in  war,  ii.  37 1— ^373.     Their  difcipune  admir- 
able, ii.  382. 

Roman  writers  of  die  affairs  of  Britain,  i.  331. 

R0/S9  %A«,  Engliih  hiftorian,  i.  J51. 
V     Rymer  s  Fcedera,  xa  immenfe  work,  i.  382. 

■  •  •  s 

Sallufi^s  charaftcr  and  hiftcMy,  i.  303— 305. 

SamoeAs^  their  ignorance,  i.  C4. 

San^uttries  for  cnminals  in  Italy,  ii.  177. 

Saxo  Grammaticusj  a  Daniih  hiftorian,  i.  338,  339* 

Saxon  Chronicle,  i.  3^4. 

'■    ■     laws  and  coins,  1.  323, 

■         tiipes  inoiPiBSind,  hiftory  of,  i.  33a — 336. 

•  Security^'lffie  proper  ufeof  focic^,  ii.  45,  46. 

^       Sehtrlty  of  a  nation,  by  natural  ramparts,  ii.  352,  353  \  Ikill 
^  •,     '.in  the  art  of  war,  ii.  353 — 373 ;  courage,  ii.  373,  ^74. 
^  Senfe  of  the  people,  a  real  check  on  public  meamres,  li.  112, 

•      •     113- 
»  ^     Shame^  the  fear  of,  apowerftil  inftrument  of  government,  ii.  76. 

SAtfr^* J  Travels  in  Italy  quoted,  ii.  177. 

ShephertTs  treatife  of  corporations,  fraternities  and  gilds,  i.  380. 

SherringhanCs  treatife  De  Anglorum  gentis  origine,  i.  336. 

Siamy  king  of,  ignorant  of  hiftory,  i.  60. 

Simeon  Dunelmen/tSy  an  Englifti  hiftorian  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, i.  343. 

Slxtus  V.'rofc  from  a  low  beginning,  i,  69. 

Slave-tradey  \\.  206 — 209.  ' 

Smith's  Wealih  of  Nations,  i.  prtf.  viii ;.  ii.  232,  321,  348, 
Extradte  from  it,  ii.  200,  207. 

Society y  conllquences  of  its  flouriftiing  ftate,  ii.  268 — 277. 
Other  olijeas  of  attenti9n'in  fociety,  befides  government, 
religion,  laws,  arts,  and  coqfimerce,  ii,  278,  &c. 

Sorcerers^  fix  hundred  condemned  in  France  in  the  year  1609, 
ii,  427. 

Spaifty 


INDEX. 

Spairtj  Hiftory  of,  when  it  began  to  be  intcrefting,  iL  25. 

Sfieed^s  Chronicle  commended,  i.  354. 

SpelmarCs  tieatife  of  lands  and  tenures  by  knights'  fervice  in 
England,  i.  375. 

— —  colleftion  of  the  law&  before  Ma?na  Charta,  i.  383- 

Sphere^  the  iirft,  probably  invented  for  the  ufe  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, i.  186. 

State/men^  their  general  charaAer,  i.  122,  123.  Public  but 
fmefs  really  done  by  a  few,  i.  121,  122. 

Statham^  Nicholasy  tne  firft  who  abridged  the  Reports^  i.  274. 

Stewart* Sy  fir  JameSj  Eflay  on  tlie  conltitutipn oiEngland^  ii. 

Political  OEconomy,  ii.  248,  249,  250,  251,  2'52, 

257*  540»  408,  409,  411,  412. 
Stowy  Johtiy  correfted  Reyne  Wolf's  Chronicle,  i.  354* 
Sturt^s  chronological  tables,  i.  268. 

Succejfiofiy  a  fixed  law  of,  in  monarchies  important,  ii.  77f  106. 
Suetonius* 5  Lives  of  the  twelve  Csefars,  i.  312. 
Sullivan  s  Law  Leftures,  upref.  vi.  3C8,  377. 
Supctjiitiony  found  in  bodi  good  and  bad  men,  i.  7^. 
Su^eno  Jgonisi  a  Danilh  hiltbrian,  i.  338,  339* 

Tacitus* s  Annals  and  Hiftory  commended,  i.  313,  314. 
Talkativencfs  of  old  age  uvourable   to   the  propagation  of      0 

knowledge,  i.  106.  • 

Tjcmner^s  Notitia  Monaftura  commanded,  i.  398J. 
Tartar Sy  fCipcrflitlous,  i.  76.  >'    ^ 

Taxesy  how  they  operate,  ii.  396.     On  what  they  fliould  be 

laid,  ii.  398 — 4O7.     The  taille  in  France  very  oppreffive, 

ii.  404-.     Farmers  of  taxes,  ii.'  407,  408. 
Temple^ Sy  fir  fV,  account  of  William  the  Conqueror's  reign' 

and  pdlicY  <:ommended,  i.  362. 
Temporary  xtmj^&^  iox  inconveniences  better '  than  jjerpetui- 

ties,  ii.  54.  '  . 

Thuanus's  Hiftory  of  his  own  times  commended,  i.  462,  404. 
Thucydidcs's  Hiftory  commended,  i.  46,  285,  286. 
Tiberius  flattered  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  i.  50. 
TindaVs  notes  to  Kapin,  and  continuation  of  it  to  the  reign 

of  George  IL  i.  357. 
Tilts  and  Tournaments y  ii.  145. 

Titus y  the  emperor,  an  iriftance  of  his  greathefs  of  mind,  i.  71^ 
7'o/fr«//i?«  and  perfeCutlon,  ii.^oj — 309,  317,  3I8. 
Torture y  the  only  proper  ufe  ol,  1.  I77. 

TfiweTy 
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Ttfwer^  repofitory  for  records,  i.  385^-387. 

Towers f  Dr.  has  well  pointed  out  fome  great  faults  in  Hume's 

Hiftory,  1.  3C8. 
traditions y  preferved  by  poems,  i.  iii,  II2;  monuments,  i. 

114;  infcriptions,  ibid,  names,  i.  115;  national  cuftom^, 

i.  116;  fymbols,  i.  117 
Treaties f  recited  before  large  afiemblies,  i.   102.     How  the 

Indians  in  North  America  retain  the  articles  of  treaties,  ibid, 
7r2Vi/f  of  caufes  ihould  be  public,  i.  173. 
Trivet y  Nicholas^  an  hiftorian  in  the  14th  peotury,  \,  347, 
Turenney  marihal,  honourable  inftance  of,  i.  71. 
Turgotj  Mr.  quoted,  ii.  55,  160.     His  Life  quoted,  ii.  311, 

314  w/^  W,  405»  jP^' 
Tyranny  abfolute,  where  the  legiflative  and  executive  powpr 

are  united  in  the  fame  perfonS,  ii.  67. 
7y/i«  burthenfome  and  inexpedient,  ii.  320—322. 

V 

Vaillanty  Mr.  by  means  of  medals  has  given  us  an  entire  chro- 
nicle of  the  kings  of  Syria,  i.  123,  124. 

VelUius  Paterculus*s  epitome  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  i.  50,  31 1. 

Verjlegaris  reftitution  of  decayed  intelligence  in  antiquities,  i. 
335. 

Vertot  mfikes  hiftory  entertaining,  i.  402.    ■ 

Vidor  AmadeuSy  an  inftance  of  his  difguft  at  having  changed 
his  fituation,  i.  88. 

Vinegas*s  Hiftory  of  California  quoted,  ii.  300. 

Virgirs  refined  praifes  of  Auguftus,  i.  50.  ' ' 

Virgil^  PolydorCy  his  Hiftory  of  England,  i,  353. 

Virtuous  imprefSons,  how  they  are  made  upon  the  mind,  i.  62. 

Univerfal  Hiftory,  i,  323. 

Voltaire^  partial  to  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  glory  of  France,  i. 
50,  51,  56.  Extra(Sks  from,  ii.  12,  143,  218,  263,  285, 
305,  386. 

*j  General  Hiftoiry  entertaining,  i.  402. 

Voyages  of  Anfon  and  Cook  interefting,  i.  404^ 

W 

/f%^  of  battle,  ii.  178. 

fValfinghamy  Thomas^  Englifh  hiftorian  in  thp  ^5th  century, 

i-  350- 
JVarSy  civil,  often  conduced  with  peculiar  favagencfs,  and  the 

reaifon  of  it,  ii.  385,  386. 
-— — ,  none  juftifiable  but  defenfive,  ii.  393. 

JVars 
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fVan  and  perTecations  ordered  by  divioe  Froyidence  to  pio* 

mote  the  good  of  mankind,  ii.  451 — 468. 
fVatfon's,  Dr.  Hiftory  of  Philip  IL  and  III.  i.  40C. 
fVeaknefs  of  human  nature^  inftancc3  d  it  in  Palcal,  i.  74  ; 

and  others,  i.  75. 
Whear eon  hiftory,  i.  400. 

fVikcs^  Thomas^  Englifli  hiftorian  in  the  14th  century,  1.  34^. 
fVilliam  the  Conqueror,  had  a  very  great  revenue,  i.  256^ 

259.     His  Life,  by  William  of  PoiSiers,  i.  361. 
ff^ilUam.  ot  Malmfbury's  De  geftis  regum  Anglonim  com- 
-mendfed,  i.  343. 

fVilliam  of  Newberry,  an  Englifli  hiftorian  in  the  iith  cen- 
tury, i.  344.  >* 
Witchcraft^  formerly  in  credit  in  France,  ii.  427. 
Witches,  above  a  hundred  thaufimd  condemned  to  die  by  chrif- 

tian  tribunals,  ii.  299. 
tVomen^  how  treated,  ii.  287 — 291. 
'  WoorPs,  Jntbonyy  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Univerfity  of 

Oxford,  i.  399. 
fVonmus's,  Olaus^  Literatura  Runica,  and  Monumcnta  Da- 

°ica,  L  339. 

XenopborCs  HAory,  it&  charafter,  i.  287,  288. 
Jiimines^  cardinal,  rofe  from  a  low  beg'miung,  i.  69. 

Y 
Tear,  Julian,  1.  214.    Amended  by  Pope  Gregory  XIIL  ibid. 
— —  Mahometan,  i.  215.  ^  , 

Tear  books,  ten  volumes  of,  printed  by  fubfcription  m  the  year 

1670,  i.  376. 
rtars,  different  people  made  to  bc^  at  diflSerent  tunes,  u  207 . 
—  about  A.  D.  360,  began  to  be  reckoned  from  the  birtt^ 

of  Chriftf  i.  209. 

Zonarai^  an  hiftorian  in  the  12th  century,  i.  318. 
Zojimm,  an  hiftorian  in  Ae  6th  century,  i.  317* 


THE   END. 
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